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PREFACE. 



^ Thb work liere preaented to the public was under* 
taken under the deep conyiction that a tboroiigh and 
practical examination of the field of thongkt inTolTed, 
was presedngly demanded by the wanta of teachers and 
the interestg of our paUio schoola. 

It haa^ therefore, been expreedy prepared with a view 
to meet that particular demand, and, henee, has taken 
upon itself some features which otherwise the writer 
would have chosen to avoid, as unfavorable to logical 
exactness in order and execution. 

Thus, knowing the difficulties in the way of mastering 
an extended discnsmcm, likdy to be encountered by the 
great body of public school teachers^ and growing in- 
evitabty out of the dose employment of their time, the 
wide diversion of their attention, the exhausting nature 
of their dntieisf, and their lack of philosophical familiarity 
with the topics suggested, the following general method 
has been adopted as both just and necessazy. 

The introductory topics have been considered more in 
detail than might otherwise have been proper ; a com* 
paratively discursive method in discussion has been, 
though somewhat reluctantly, adopted ; objections have 
been particularly considered, and, as naturally suggested, 
instead of being 1^ to the necessary inferences of indi« 
vidual reflection ; at tj^ zjsk of sQs^e criticism, princi« 
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IV PBEFAGE. 

pies have been repeated in different connections, that 
their relations may always be immediately apparent, and 
that their nature may be more clearly apprehended in 
the light of the rekUions tbos #Tiiiced ; and studied ex- 
cellence in style has been steadily made to give place to 
a diction chiefly intent o». simplicity, earnestness, and 
force. 

^ It » liiGped£lHrfithepcadbidd«dv$ntag«s80^1itto 
J9erair«dfor liie less &vozed dass of readers, by the pur- 
;hiit of fliis method, will so &r approve it to ih^ good 
BCBse of thotfe encbwed with higher leandi^ fiind leisore, 
as rather to add to their interest in the w<»rk, instead of 
idatraetmg from it. Iiet ns sow, that file many may reap 
jeatfadr than tbe few. 

PMseoated under the prefisare of peculiar perplexiiiefl^ 
and discu£»ing a subject of peouliar ffifflonlties, it is not 
for one moment fancied that the woA is wittioot ils de* 
Isots. DoubtlesB, here and there, the indiTidual teadier 
will look for a minute ektcidation of some «pedfe diffi^ 
eidty, — some question of casuistry, caise of diddpline, as 
particular method, — with reference to which his own 
Blind has been exerdlBed, but which has not here be^ 
fnlfy discussed. . It would not be strange if the cottager 
fiho^dd look in -vidn in idie artasf s best transfig^iralion im 
color of the- overshadowing A^ tor the cfatkict dellnea- 
tioa of the padacular delt or crag l^hich, as hbyering 
fooimd, or hffnging bt^«r hi« own dwellSi^ pllM«^ se^ns 
to him the object oi espedid mieurk. 

It will, however, occur to such teachers, upon proper 
l^eflection, that it must be impossible within tibe brief 
practical compass to which ttds work has, for obviots 
seasons, been restrieted, to discuss in detail an entire 
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field so mazy and manifold in its particulars, as mnst be 
that of school government. The only consistent effort 
must be that of establishing broad principles, and indi- 
cating dear lines of inference and application, leaving 
still something to be done by the teacher in his own 
thought and e^>eriment. 

It is proper to remark here, that while the work has 
been, as treating of School Government, more especially 
prepared for the teacher, it is one which cannot but be 
highly suggestive and helpful to the parent. The atten- 
tion of the latter class is earnestly called, therefore, to 
its claims upon their interest and examination. 

Such as the work is, it is now offered to the public, in 
the belief that it is calculated to render important service 
to those for whose benefit, and in sympathy with whose 
labors, perplexities, and trials, it has been written. 

BftAVM NOBMAL SOHOOL, AUAXT, FSBBTTABT 22, 18(ML 
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SCHOOL GOVEENMENT. 



CHAPTEB I. 

I N- T R O I> TJ O T I O N" . 

General definition of School Goyemment— Importance generally granted 
— Results of Its absence— Beal nocesslly of gotenunemt— 4teiiei|tl 
mazitn'-IniprDTeiBeiit to have been espectedr-Bxpectatlon. not leal- 
ladd—Proqfs qf depressUm <xmd neglect ofgavemm4nt — Rude forms of 
punishment — ^Teachlng ezclusiTely taught — Learning made the test of 
qualification in teachers— l^ould be examined in goyemment— Em- 
pl<^rment Of youBg teadierji — ^High oultore and experience needed fer 
governing — Teachers absorbed in the worlc of Instruetion — Caitaea qf 
Vds negUet and depresskm qf School OovemmerU— Incidental obstacles hi 
the way of governing— False theory of edaeatiOB— Iheorj dtrerU 
attention from govMrBment— The moral eleaient suppressed— JEMdbKM 

^ of the foXlacy of the tA«>ry— Experience shows it — Shown from the 
laws of the intellect — ^Injurious results of overlooking these laws- 
Shown from the order of the human itcultles— Ormm ofUiU im^pM 
<lfthe wioral nofors— Learning more easily appreciated than moral cul- 
ture—Prejudices against moral instruction in schools— Disparting of 
the intellectual and moral nature in science— Ignoring of the religious 
element in the soul— Absurdity of this negleet of the im>i»l nature^ 
School. Gtovemmeni more closely defined— Definition condensed. 

School Goyernment, as that branch of practical 
art to which the attention is to be given throughout 
this work, may be defined in general terms, as that 
just ordering of the affairs of the school, which is 
necessary to the successful attainment of its proper 
ends. Of its general importance in some reasonable 
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10 SCHOOL OOTEBNMENT. 

and effecidye form, we apprehend few persons of in- 
telligence or experience entertain any doubt. Even 
those, who are most disposed to take exceptions to its 
specific applications as pressing upon their children 
or wards, are quite ready to cry out against its 
marked absence from the schooL Indeed, it needs 
no great sharpness of observation to reveal to any 
one, disposed to know the truth, the fact that the lack 
of it can only be productive of serious evils, such as 
the failure of the pupils to make satisfactory pro- 
gress, the destruction of the teacher's influence, and 
the prevalence of disorder and iU feeling throughout 
the school. Accepting, then, even the current notion 
as to the nature of education and the functions of 
the school, ill calculated as that notion is to favor or 
secure right views of the importance of school gov- 
ernment, it will be seen that that government is more 
than merely important to the succcessfol completion 
of the daily round of instruction, and to the main- 
tenance of general harmony throughout the little 
commonwealth ; it is a thorough necessity. Indeed, 
in the school, as elsewhere, the general maxim is, 
"Order is heaven's first law ;" to which may not in- 
consistently be added this other, " government is the 
soul of order." 

From the general fact of its evident importance, it 
would naturally be supposed that government in the 
schools would be marked by a high order of excel- 
lence. Whatever might have formerly been its char- 
acter, with our other advances in educational matters, 
improvement in school government was, as a matter 
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of course, to be counted upon. As the old and some- 
what nebulous luminaries, Murray and Morse, Pike 
and DaboU, descending through a right i>arabolio 
curve, sank at length " slowly and all reluctantly," 
below the horizon ; as other and better lights began 
to brighten in the East, and men were seen casting 
about for better teachers and more enlightened 
methods of instruction, it was to be expected that 
the system of control and discipline existing in the 
schools, would come up for a corresponding interest 
and attention. 

This expectation cannot, however, be said to have 
been realized. True, school government may not be 
found remaining in the exact chaos which prevailed 
in that earlier period, when the school entire was 
" without form and void, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep." Tet it is quite certain that this 
important part of the scholastic creation has not 
kept pace with other things. It has not with equal 
interest and endeavor been evoked from the waste 
and darkness, and been reduced to true consistency 
and order. It has been rather neglected and left to 
its own chance of uncared-for growth and develop- 
ment. Hence, it still remains in a sadly depressed 
condition. 

Of this neglected and depressed condition, there are 
various indications which deserve to be noticed on 
account of their practical bearing upon its correction. 
As the first, we notice the fact that the tide of pro- 
gress has not yet swept away the older, ruder, and 
simply violent forms of government, which, while not 
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altogetiier false in prmcQ)Ie^ were yet most rude and 
base in tlneir applicatian. The pitiless rod, the 
glancing feamle, the bordenspme biUet of wood, the 
stoopwag posture, and others oi the banging and bad- 
gering deivioes pi the former age, while passed some- 
what into decrepitude and diseg^em, are, neither in 
tb^ jaoor^ fla^pitions instances extinct, nor in their 
really legitimate instrumentalities^ reformed and 
Christianized. 

Again, even where these evil forms of government 
have gone into disuse, where better methods of in- 
struction have sprung up, and where, consequently, 
especial means are employed for the training of 
teachers, it is quite commonly the case that the ab- 
sorbing topic is teaching. We see no good reason 
why an educational school should not give the subject 
of g9vernmerd an important place in its curriculum ; 
no reason why it should not as distinctly have a pro- 
fessor (rf the " Theory and Practice of Governing," as 
well as of the " Theory and Practice of Teaching ;" at 
least, no good reason why the two should not be dis- 
tinctly and equitably conjoined in one department, 
the " Department of School Government and Instruc- 
tion." And yet> so far as we know, such an organ- 
ization is not to be found in our normal schools, 
either in form or substance. In quite the larger por- 
tion, school government is taught inferentially, and 
even that as eifi. incidental matter. 

In the third place, were there nothing else to show 
that the proper government of the school elicits little 
if any attention on the part of the public, the fact 
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that teaeh^rs are eommoialj examined and iqppiroved 
upon the basis of mere scholarship, might suffice. 
That which, in so important a pceliminary as the test- 
'ing of the teacher's qualifications, is hardly inquired 
after, must hold no very high place in the public esti- 
mation. Certainly, if school goyemment were looked 
upooi as of the first moment^ we shoidd find school 
officers su&^nding their wise explorations in the 
direction of geog?r^)hy, grammar, and arithmetic, in 
order to ascertain whether the prospective teachers 
are possessed of correct and adequate views of tiie 
nature and importance of school government. After 
they have been learnedly led through the mazy toils 
of d^cribing the method of finding the least common 
denominator; of designating the barbarous boun- 
daries of simdry ill-begotten chiefdoms in Asia, ; and 
of unfolding Brown's singularly philosophical and 
exhaustive mode of parsing '* tweedledum and twee- 
diedee," would it not be the next most natural thing 
to submit for their solution questicais like the fol- 
lowing : "What ai^ the ends to be sought in school 
goverament? By what means are those ends to be 
secured? What are the respective relations of force, 
authority, and influence, in the government of the 
young? Wliat facts should be taken into accoimt in 
the administering of discipline? How is the cor- 
rectness of a penalty to be determioed? What course 
should be pursued with extreme or seemingly 
incorrigible oflEenders?" But no such questions 
are asked ; and the conclusion already suggested is 
inevitable. 
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Another proof of the neglected and depressed con- 
dition of school government is, we think, afforded by 
the fact that young and inexperienced teachers find 
so ready and so general employment. The -wise and 
effective government of the school is reaUy a delicate 
and difficult work. For, consider how few are the 
accessible guides to the successful ac<?omplishment of 
that work; how subtle and often profound are the 
principles embraced in its philosophy; how varied 
and perplexing must be its practical adjustment; 
how manifold the difficulties to be encoimtered ; and 
how sad may be the results of failure to govern 
wisely and weU. 

Is this, then, a work proper to be undertaken by 
any other than a person of broad culture, of thorough 
self-discipline, of established character, and of ma- 
ture experience ? Can any other than such a teacher 
expect to succeed in it? What then must be the 
effect oi entrusting it so commonly to young and in- 
experienced teachers ; of entrusting it to those who, 
to the very possible, as very common want of native 
fitness, superadd the lack of any acquired fitness for 
the work of governing ? This is the evil of which old 
Thomas Fuller complains, when he charges it as one 
of the causes of the defective performance of the 
duties of the schoolmaster, that "young scholars 
make this calling their refuge ; yea, perchance, before 
tJiey have taken any degree in the university, com- 
mence schoolmasters in the country, as if nothing 
else were required to set up in the profession but 
only a rod and a ferule." In such hands, what ex?- 
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cellence can school government hope to attain ; how 
can it, in fact, escape being well nigh destroyed? 
"Why then place it in snch hands ? There can be but 
one answer to the question. It is because the im- 
portance of the government is not realized ; the pub- 
lic concern themselves little about its fortunes ; and, 
hence, the practical conclusion is, it may be entrusted 
to almost anybody. 

As a final indication of this neglected condition, 
we notice the almost universal absorption of the 
teacher's ambition and the public interest, in the 
work of instruction. Few thoughtful educators can 
have failed to observe the fact that in our schools 
the matter of government has not merely dropped 
into a subordinate place ; it has sunk almost out of 
sight. How very infrequent are the indications that 
the teacher has made the control of his school, and 
-the wholesome discipline of the pupil, the subjects of 
careful study and systematic' preparation?* Where 
are the pupils found possessed with the idea that one 
of the first objects of their ambition should be to 
develop into noble subjects of the school government ? 
Where do you find patrons or parents, upon the oc- 
currence of school examinations, evincing a lively 
interest in the moral, as well as the intellectual pro- 
gress of the child ? On all hands, the interest taken 
is altogether in the results of the instruction ; the 
pride evinced is altogether in the amount of know- 
ledge that the child has gained, and his readiness 
and brilliance in exhibiting it. The government 
of the school, which should have made the child 
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patient, persistent, high-principled, obedient, noble, — 
that is held as piurelj incidental and unimportant ; 
it is " out of mind as soon as out of sight." 

We pass now to notice some of the causes of this 
depressed and neglected condition of school govern- 
ment. And this must be done somewhat carefully, 
since, upon the conclusions reached, must depend the 
proper elucidation of points subsequently involved in 
the discussion. Of these causes, the first to which 
the attention may be directed are incidental in their 
character and influence. 

Under this head, we summarily include all those 
accidents of. our school systems and school opera- 
tions, which throw obstacles, either mechanical or 
moral, in the way of the institution or maintaining of 
true and eflfective government. 

Those defects, therefore, in the accommodations of 
the school; those errors in its organization; that 
ignorauQe or neglect of school officers ; that antago- 
nistic influence of parental government ; and that in- 
bred insubordination and lawlessness of human nature, 
which counteract or oppose the teacher in his efforts 
to institute, perfect and maintain good government in 
the school ; — all these tend to defeat his efforts and, 
by making school government a failure, depress 
it, and cause it to be neglected. The principle ap- 
plied here is a plain one. Man everywhere rever- 
ences aiccess. Success is always an end; often* an 
idolatry. Hence, the common tendency to treat 
whoever or whatever is attended with failure, as 
worthy of little attention or regard. Whatever 
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then, by mierpoaiBg obstacles in its waj, goes to 
make the government c^ the youth in onr schools 
either a partial success cadj, or, what is more often 
the case, a piractical failure, t^ids to bring it into 
contempt. 

Passing from these incidental and minor causes, 
yre find back of them all, another altogether more 
profound and influential. 

We refer here to what we shall endeavor to show to 
be a thi^oughly false theory of education* The mis* 
taken views which have long prevailed with regard to 
the nature and object of education, are not wholly un- 
known to our more sound and earnest educators. To 
such, no fallacy can be more apparent than that in- 
Yolved in the common notion that education is sim- 
ply the development of the intdlect, through the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. Its evil results are i^read 
broad-cast over the whcde field of pul:^c instruction, 
and the so-caUed developtuent effected in the schools. 
Its direct influence, which, however, seems not so 
distinctiy to have attracted notice, has been to create 
that diversion of the attention from the subject of 
schocd government, already mentioned. 

This unfortunate result it has efiEiected, not merely 
by elevating intellectual development too exclusively, 
but by altogether ignoring moral culture. Discharge 
education of the moral element or simply reduce it 
to a secondary position, and where have you aay 
place for school govemm^it ? "What can it be other 
than a mere horse-boy to the work of instruction, — 
that is, a mere means of hcdding the will in obediexit 
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waiting upon the intellect in the prosecution of its 
exclusive demand upon the opportunities and appli- 
ances of the school? Not for one moment, we in- 
sist — ^not for one moment-— can school goyemment 
take its true place in that system of education in 
which the moral nature does not stand side by side 
in privilege, with the intellectual powers ; in which 
the discipline of the susceptibilities and the will is 
not held equal, (we had almost said paramount) to 
the development of the sense, the understanding, and 
the reason. 

That the theory which thus, to the discredit and 
damage of the school government, dissevers the moral 
discipline from the intellectual instruction, and indeed 
almost ignores it, — ^that this theory is a false one, will 
be quite evident without extended discussion. The 
practical workings of instruction in the schools show 
most clearly that the development of the intellect 
cannot proceed successfully except under the aus- 
pices of that thorough order which the proper dis- 
cipline and control of the susceptibilities and the will 
can alone secure. In other words, the pupil will 
make progress in learning, only as the school is 
efficiently governed. This is the testimony of ex- 
perience. 

Besides this, the necessary laws of mental growth 
and progress are in prool The development of the 
intellect must be the product of its self-activity. 
Such self-activity must owe both its inception and 
continuance to the susceptibilities and the wilL 
What the pupil is led to desire, he purposes ; and 
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what he purposes underlies and determines the na- 
ture and extent of his intellectual application. Quite 
clearly then, that applica&on and the consequent intel- 
lectual progress can attain the highest character and 
the most successful results, only as, under proper con- 
trol and discipline, the combined desires and purposes 
are brought into a cheerful, steady, and growing ac- 
cordance' with the highest want of the intellect. 

It is the very common oTerlooking of this impor- 
tant principle, which occasions so much waste of time 
cmd labor in our schools, so much xmsuccessfnl study 
on the part of the pupil, and so general a prevalence 
of a crude or one-sided culture and development 
among those who have ostensibly been educated. 

Higher than this, is the proof found in the relative 
order and end of the faculties. The end of all rational 
activity is, internally, the attainment of the highest 
dignity or worthiness ; externally, the highest bene- 
volence. Hence, as the sense is for, and only for the 
intellect ; so the intellect is for, and only for the sus- 
ceptibilities and the wilL Clearer perception is no 
end in itself ; it is only a means to higher knowledge. 
Higher knowledge is no end in itself; it is only a 
means to the attainment of purer and more intelh- . 
gent desires and loftier purposes. Develop, then, the 
intellect as completely as you will without mak- 
ing that development conduce to a corresponding 
discipline of the heart, and the product is either half 
abortive or fairly monstrous ; it is either a crude 
Hercules or a dread Lucifer. Hence, whatever 
theory of education inverts this order, and subordi- 
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I^tes the moral to the intdlectaal, is dearly and ior 
trixisicallj false. 

It i3 important here that ire give some attention to 
the causes of this failure to do justice to the moral 
nature in our school training* We shall briefly no- 
tice three. 

Pirst, then, it is to be remarked that the economic 
value of the mere intellectual training makes itself 
more directly apparent to the vulgar mind. The 
advanta^s resulting from the boy's proficiency in 
^'reading, imting, and cij^ering/' all can appreciate. 
How those acquisitions work into the business pur- 
suits of Ufe^ and how they bear upon success in those 
pursuits, they know. But not so readily do men, — of 
whom the mass have no higher conceptions of the 
objects of life than the getting of a living or the 
making of money, — ^not so readily do they discover 
the value of true principles and a just self-control as 
parts of the boy's attainments and character. 'The 
bearing of these upon the price (so to speak) which 
he will bring in the market-place of men, (ur upon 
the ffliccess of his life-career, they cannot well esti- 
mate. We can hardly expect them to do it. 

Again, a strange, an unwarrantable (we had almost 
said cowardly) prejudice against what has been 
called moral instruction in schools, has quite gen- 
erally prevailed, and has, doubtless, in some part 
produced the evil to which we allude. How many, 
affected by that, for a free and brave people, pitiable 
fear of " sectariMiism" and "priestcraft," have stood 
ready, not only to decry any attempt to introduce 
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moral insfaraction ibto the schools, but to sacrifice 
outright the chflcTB mteUectnal traizong, rather than 
to have proper pains taken to instill into his mind 
those moral and religiouB principles -wMch are the 
crown of all learning, and to develop in his heart 
that manly and virtuous strength which is essentitiA 
to a fust education and a true well-being, — without 
which, indeed, not even that proper government, so 
necessary to the favorable prosecution of the intel-^ 
lectual training, can be secured! And yet, this is 
tantamount to entertaining So great a fear of some 
Pharisaical or fanatical cleansing of the cup and 
platter, that it is preferred that ihey should remain 
intact in thdr original or accumulated vileness, so as 
to be neither endurable to the touch nor capable of 
containing anything pure or pleasant 

A third cause, perhaps less direct, but not* less 
mischievous, may be found in the fact that almost 
all the current philosophies have studiously dissev* 
ered the consideration of the moral nature, from the 
study of mind, than which nothing can be more 
unphilosophical. It were bad enough to compound 
ethics with the philosophy of the moral powers ; but 
to dksever the latter from the intellectual feculties, 
in the study of mental science, is an outrage upon 
the truth of 3ie human souL Were it possible to sue* 
ceed in such an attempt to 

" Diflthignlflh aad divide 
A hair 'twixt soutli and southwest side," 

the only eflbet would be, as we l^ve already oaen, to 
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restrict or distort the yiews entertained of the intel- 
lectual nature, and to cast discredit upon the moral 
nature as neither essential to the former, nor of 
dominant importance in the souL 

Even in those treatises devoted ostensibly to the 
study of the moral powers, there has been a too 
common avoidance of all distinct reference to the 
spiritual or religious element in the soul, into which 
the moral element must ultimately be drawn up and 
absorbed, unless it is doomed, as if invested with the 
curse of the serpent, to go prone upon the dust in 
actual abandonment and degradation. The natural 
effect of this course must be, as may be clearly seen, 
to cast discredit upon that moral traming which 
should form a- recognized and revered constituent of 
all true education, and the essential basis, if not the 
complete substance, of all true school government. 

But whatever may be the causes of this failure to 
do justice to the moral nature of the child, and to 
provide for his moral instruction, the failure is in the 
highest degree absurd and pernicious. What is 
your education, with all its intellectual completeness, 
if it does not secure that the child shall become the 
true man, the pure friend, the worthy parent, the 
noble citizen, to say nothing of the exemplary Chris- 
tian? These are really what the self-ccmscious 
spirit, the dearer associates, the rising generation, 
the community, the organized state, seek. Without 
these, " the rest is leather and prunella." And yet, 
these higher qualities are to be secured only through 
the thorough disciplining of the moral nature under 
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the -wise control and the just sanctions of a proper 
goyermnent in the schools ; not, however, as a sub- 
stitute for, but as cooperatiye with, the goyemment 
of the family. The latter is prior, and should be 
superior, instead of being, as is too commonly the 
ease, both inferior and adverse. 

From aU this, it will be seen that school govern* 
ment is not only the proper controlling of the school, 
so as to make it practicable to secure the ends of 
true instruction, as looking toward the development 
of the intellect ; but it is also, and in a higher sense, 
the effective disciplining of the school, so as to bring 
the appetites, desires, and passions of each individual 
under rational and virtuous control, so that they 
shall be as perfectly subject to the rigU^ as, by in- 
struction, the perceptions and judgments are made 
obedient to the truth. 

School government is, then, the proper ordering 
of both the organic and individual action in the 
schools, so as to secure in the pupils the best possi- 
ble development of the mind and discipline of the 
heart 
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OHAPTEB II. 

OBSTAOLES IN THE WAY 01* GOOD SCHOOI* OOYSBMHSaiIT| 
8PBCIFIGa4LY OOIBIDHRED. 

Importance of specific notice — Obdoit^ accidental^ xyrganlc^ and soHal^ 
Th« necideBtal, exteniBl uul iBtenial— -JUern^^ coAiiii^en/-*D6fiicttve 
accommodMiQDs— Tbe beautiful tends to ordiir—JnUmal conUugent-^ 
Insufficient apparatus — Organic obstacUsj external and internal — JSc- 
ierjuU organic — Improper distribution of departmi^its and labor— 
Excessive labor demanded— Paisalyzes the teacher's ener^e»-^ipi^0riial 
or^Auv— Imperfect classification and want of system— Want of com 
petitive examinations — Social obstacles— Parental opposition to good 
school gOTemment— Neighborhood antagonism— Official uniltithftil- 
ness— Badicfll InsnbMtnnalloii of human nature— /VocKcol ir^fi^cttOM 
—Difficulties demand Improvement the more— Effort should be com- 
prehensive—Duty belongs not to the teacher alone — Too much not 
to be expected. 

In Hhe preceding chapter, aUnsion was made to 
certain inddental obstacles which stand opposed to 
the improTement and perfection of school govern* 
ment, and which, as such, are a cause of its present 
depressed and neglected condition. Those obstacles 
deserve more than a passing allusion, for their impor- 
tance is such that, without their removal in good 
part, even the general prevalence of just views of the 
nature of that government, wiU not avail to secure 
t je desired reformation. Indeed, the efforts to re- 
move the one and improve the other, must run 
parallel, to be either consistent or successful 

Furthermore, a proper examination of these ob- 
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stacles bears directly upon some of the points to be 
subsequently discussed, affording, in case of some of 
them, a partial elucidation. 

Proceeding with this examination, we find these 
obstacles to be threefold, those which -are accidental^ 
those organic, and those social, in their origin and 
character. 

Under the head of contingent or accidental ob- 
stacles to good government in the school, we include 
all those that may be said to involve the material 
condition of the school. These are properly of two 
kinds, the external and the internal; the former in- 
cluding whatever pertains to the external accommo- 
dation of the school ; the latter involving whatever 
may relate more directly to the convenience of its 
internal operations. 

Among the obstacles of the former kind, the ex- 
ternal contingent, must be included the unsightly 
location of school houses, bad or insufficient play- 
grounds, rude and ill-conditioned buildings, (" Gaxmt, 
ghaistly, ghost-alluring edifices," as Bums would 
style them) ; buildings not only an outrage upon the 
possibility of architecture, but utterly insufficient in 
size to prevent the necessity of crowding the pupils ; 
roughj unfinished floors and walls; uncurtained or 
unshaded windows, and a hard uncomfortable style 
of desk and seat. The direct tendency of aU such 
insufficient and unworthy accommodations is to pro- 
duce ' a rough, ill-tempered, insubordinate nature. 
And so directly do they tend to this savagery, and to 
the consequent destruction of all genial or humane 
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control, that only the blindness which grows out of 
mere greed, can fail to perceive their baleful influ- 
ence, and the pitiable foUy of the "penny-wise" 
economy which allows them existence. 

The true correction of some of these evils, that is, 
that correction which does not stop with attaining 
the nearer limit of mere comfort, doubtless comes 
within that nobler field which it is so much the fash- 
ion to decry, the culture of the beautiful. But decry 
it who will, the influence of the beautiful is human- 
iziug, and, as such, it tends always to order. 

Of those obstacles which grow out of iutemal con- 
tingencies, we may enumerate the lack of proper or 
sufficient apphances for carrying on the practical, or 
in other words, the demonstrative and illustrative 
portions of the work of instruction. The want of 
ample blackboards, of numerical frames, of explana- 
tory cards or charts, of maps and dra^\dngs, of math^ 
matical blocks, indeed, of apparatus generally, can 
not but so far narrow down the student's work to the 
simple book and the mere recitation, as to furnish no 
proper or pleasing outlet for his surplus activity and 
ingenuity. In some cases, that activity and ingenuity 
wiU doubtless sink back into sheer dullness and stag- 
nation. But more often it will unfortunately work 
itself out in acts of disorder, mischief, and, perhaps, 
overt acts of insubordination, and thus burden or 
counteract the effort of the teacher to maintain good 
government in the school. 

Passing to the obstacles which are organic in their 
origiQ and character, we define them as beiug those 
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whicli belong to the constituticm, or to the working of 
the school itself. These may also be subdivided as 
external and internal ; the former including such as 
are determined to the school by the will of its patrons 
or local officers ; and the latter, those that faU more 
immediately under the jurisdiction of the teacher. 

Under the external organic, we include such 
evils as the want of a thorough system of grading, 
and of a consistent distribution of the departments, 
wherever such an organization is made practicable by 
the size of the school; the assignment of several 
teachers to one room ; and what is, especially in our 
city schools, the most common, and everywhere a 
most intolerable evil, the want of a sufficient number 
of teachers for the aggregate of the pupils to be con- 
trolled and taught. These evils all tend directly to 
discourage every /attempt at good government, by the 
unnecessary labor which they impose, and the inevi- 
table confusion they create. A simple reference to 
the underlying principle as unfolded by PoUtical 
Economy ; namely, that of the necessity for a distribu- 
tion of labor, will suffice to show the correctness of 
the position here taken. 

With regard to the last of the evils specified, there 
is still a more serious cause of complaint. The diffi- 
culty is not that there is simply an unwise distribu- 
tion of labor ; it is rather that the amount of labor 
required, in order to any proper instruction or gov- 
ernment, is utterly preposterous ; for the teacher to 
accomplish any satisfactory portion of it, is among 
the practical impossibilities. Overwhelmed, as many 
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teachers are, with such an excess of numbers as to 
preclude the possibihty of individual observation, at- 
tention, and effort, and of any direct and adequate per- 
sonal influence over the pupil, what can be the resxdt 
other than that the attempt at government should be 
altogether in the direction of vague, irregular, and 
arbitrary generalities ? 

And, under the burden of an enterprise so perplex- 
ing and so hopeless as that of attempting to secure, 
in the face of such obstacles, a consistent order, gen- 
eral interest, close application, quiet obedience and 
habitual respect and subordination, what can be ex- 
pected other than that the teacher's ambition will 
become utterly broken down, and his energies hope- 
lessly paralyzed ? If this is not the result, then you 
may safely set down his as no ordinary character ; it 
is little less than heroic. 

Under the head of evils which are internal as well 
as organic, and which, as such, stand in the way of 
good government, we iuclude such as the lack of a 
proper "classification of the pupils as to studies or 
relative advancement, the absence of a definite and 
fixed order of studies, the absence of a systematic 
order of study, recitation, and exercises, and the 
failure to provide for the school a system of special 
examinations determinative of excellence, and condi- 
tional to advancement. Some of these, it will be 
seen, directly counteract the interests of good gov- 
ernment, by inducing general confusion, habits of 
irregularity or disorder, and, in one instance, posi- 
tive self-will iQ the free choice of studies. The last, 
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in failing to provide the highest possible stimulus 
toward superior application and attainments, indi- 
rectly leads to the same injurious result. It does 
this by not opening sufficient channels for the coun- 
ter-diversion of the pupil's activity. In the case 
of every restless and enterprising nature, each new 
encouragement offered to a noble ambition is just 
so far an influence tending to withdraw the attention 
and the energies from what is petty or culpable. 
Every such influence favors successful government. 

We pass now to the consideration of those obstacles 
in the way of school government, which are of social 
origin. We fear it is not generally realized that 
society is practically opposed to all really good and 
effective government of the young. And, among all 
the evils which such government is called to encounter, 
we apprehend this sociaV counter-current is the most 
wide-spread and persistent. Considered with refer- 
ence to its immediate sources, it may be designated 
as three-fold, parental^ social proper, and official. 

To begin with, good government in the family is 
the exception and not the rule. Parents indulge 
their children at home, nay, indirectly train them to 
utter lawlessness. Hence, the impressions of both 
parents and children, as to the nature and necessity 
of good government in the school, become perverted, 
and their feelings imder its more personal and press- 
ing operation become really demoralized. They 
neither think rightly of it, nor appreciate the good in 
it. The natural consequence of this is, they set 
themselves against such government just so soon as it 
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touches them. When the lawless will of the child is 
put under restraint, or his insubordination subjects 
him to discipline, he rebels and appeals to the parent. 
When the indulgent or ungoveming parent finds 
his child under arraignment for his transgression, or 
suflFering the just penalty of the law he has broken, 
he rebels and, at once, joins issue with the teacher. 
This done, the evil spreads, 

" Like fire in heather set." 
Other children and other parents are in danger. 
Their feeling is, "Why stand we in jeopardy?" 
Their sympathies aroused, and their fears excited, 
they make a common cause in the conflict. And now 
Gog and Magog all in commotion, what chance has 
the teacher or his government? Either his cause 
must be so transparently just that even the dense 
dust-cloud of the general excitement cannot hide its 
merits ; or he must possess both a consummate tact 
and firmness ; or he must have seated himself too 
firmly in the confidence of the school olKcers, or a 
few considerate and influential patrons ; or his cause is 
practically lost. But how many of our public school 
teachers can command all or any one of these con- 
tingencies ? Comparatively few. With the rest, then, 
the case is clear ; the government of the school must 
succumb to the home government, and must become 
as depressed and neglected as that. 

Nor is this all. It is too often the case that the 
school officers, being of the community and quite in 
sympathy with it, fail to sustain the teacher; per- 
haps they even oppose him. Instead of standing up 
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like men, and, true to their official responsibilities, 
checking and reversing the popular current, away they 
go with it, sometimes even drifting down on the fore- 
most wave, perhaps adding to its destructive rush, by 
ostentatiously exercising their " little brief authority," 
in either censuring or removing the teacher. But 
what can the government of the school ever be under 
such treatment other than so despicable a thing that 
there can be foimd " none so poor to do it reverence ?" 

And this social counter-current is the more formi- 
dable because it is no mere surface-evil. It is the 
surface-manifestation of a deep underlying principle 
of insubordination in the human soul. Whatever 
theory may be chosen as accounting for its origin, 
there is little enough room for doubt as to the exist- 
ence of the fact that the native position of the human 
vnU is one of incipient rebellion against moral re- 
straint and authoritative control. 

From the beginning, the outworMng self prefers 
its own way, even to the countervailing of its own 
best welfare. And, as the general law, only the 
long-continued pressure of self-interest, the hard 
discipHne of bitter experience, or the constant and 
constraining influence of acknowledged government, 
ever serve to correct, to any adequate extent, this 
" false nature." But not even these are sufficient to 
the work of completely restoring the moral nature to 
a true and loyal subjection to reason and right, and 
thus securing in it an abiding readiness to yield obe- 
dience to the demands of all just authority. Here is 
the " ineradicable taint." 
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There are certain practical lessons whicli it were 
well to learn from the foregoing. The natural effect 
of discovering such obstacles iq the way of all at- 
tempts to institute and maintain good government in 
the school, wiU be to create discouragement. To the 
enlightened and resolute spirit, however, they will 
only serve as additional proofs of the need of a more 
determined effort toward the desired improvement. 
They, in fact, reveal the province of school govern- 
ment as, in a pre-eminent sense, the true field for the 
master spirit. 

But it should be borne in mind, as has been al- 
ready suggested, that aU efforts in this direction 
should be comprehensive ; they should not be con- 
fined to an internal manipulation of the government 
itself, but should also embrace a reformation of the 
outside influences which are so adverse. The scheme 
of order and the system of discipline must, of course, 
have their share oi the attention, and must be made 
as nearly perfect as may be imder the circumstances. 
But, parallel with this should constantly be kept the 
effort to remove whatever in the accommodations, 
appliances, and organization of the school, or in the 
condition and operation of society, interferes with the 
attainment of that perfection. 

And this is broadly suggestive of the fact that not 
alone is the teacher responsible for the existence of 
good government in the school. Upon school officers 
and patrons of schools, upon every member of the 
community, rests a share of that responsibility. It 
is for them to see that whatever can be done to re- 
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move the external obstacles of vrhicli we have spoken, 
is done. It is for them to advance means, and to 
second measures for improvement in the condition 
and organization of the schools. It is for them to 
exercise a wise self-control and reticence as to med- 
dling with the management of the school. It is for 
many of them to learn to be governed, and to ac- 
quire the power of governing well at home, before 
they presume to sit in judgment upon the teacher 
as governor. 

And, stiU further, neither patrons nor teachers 
should expect too much. Great improvement may, 
by proper effort, be effected. To accompUsh all that 
can be done in that direction, should be the persis- 
tent, life-long aim. But let it be borne in mind that 
many of the evils of human condition are. remediless. 
Hence, perfection is not to be expected ; and when 
perfection is not attainable, failures should not al- 
ways be condemned as faults. 
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DERIVATION OF SCHOOL GOTERNMENT FROM PARENTAL 
AXJTHORirr. 

Importance of this derivatlon^School government and the education 
of the young, united— That education an onerous work— Not to be 
undertaken by every one — ^Must be inspired by parental instinct and 
love— Necessary reaction on the child^s nature — Child-education do- 
mestic—The idea often considered as Utopian — Not due tc a fallacy 
in the theory— Due to a lack of knowledge and leisure among the 
poorer classes— To a lack of will rather than capacity among the rich 
— The catutes oftheae deficiencies twofold— Too little rational love for the 
child— None live properly for society— The claims of society parar 
mount — Society demands the proper training of the child— These 
causes proofs rather than objections — The government of the child 
goes with his instruction — ^Parental government the source of school 

government— It is in fiict the key to school government School 

government re-defined. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of the nature 
of school government, it is important that its origin, 
or derivation be ascertained. From that source, 
whatever it may prove to be, we may naturally look 
to obtain hght sufficient for the distinct revelation of 
its more profound principles and of their practical 
appHcation. In that direction, at least, we must 
look for the earher indications of its radical charac-: 
teristics. From what source, then, is the govern- 
ment of the school derived ? 

School government, from its very name, and from 
its definition as already given, must be seen to be 
inseparably connected with the education of the 
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yotmg. It starts with the first attempts to institute 
that work; it grows cotemporaneously and parallel 
with it ; and only with its completion can it either be 
superseded or expire. 

The proper education of the child, commencing as 
it must, with the earher developments of its intel- 
lect, and extending over so large a portion of its 
existence ; covering, as it must, a period of so much 
dependence and weakness, and inevitably encounter- 
ing so many obstacles and aiiverse influences, is 
necessarily a lengthy and onerous work. Indeed, it 
is safe to say that, whenever it has been undertaken 
with any intelligent and realizing sense of its true 
nature, it has been felt and found to be one of the 
most trying that can fall to the lot of imperfect 
humanity. 

But a work of this kind, especially one so removed 
from the chances of pecimiary gain or immediate 
reward of any kind, will not be ventured upon by 
those who are governed by no higher incentives than 
those of personal advantage. A work like this, which 
must be wrought out slowly year by year, amidst 
constant discouragements, 

" And all for love and nothing for reward,* 

must find its potential inducements in the deeper 
instincts and the purer affections of human nature. 

For such instinct and affection, it needs little argu- 
ment to show, we must look alone to the parental 
nature and relation. Only in the parent's heart, may 
we expect to find the forces at all adequate to the 
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inception and prosecution of tliis work. Out of the 
natural relations of the parent as parent and pro- 
vider, must grow a sense of abiding obligation for 
the present support and development of the child; 
out of parental love and ambition, must spring pa- 
rental concern and effort for the future welfare of the 
child ; out of both this obligation and concern, must 
emerge the primitive attempt at the child's educa- 
tion ; and just in proportion to the full sense of that 
obhgation, and the intelligent maturity of that con- 
cern, will that attempt develop into an earnest and 
thorough system of domestic culture. 

This parental derivation of his culture is also most 
necessary to the development of a proper filial tem- 
per in the child. Out of the child's habitual refer- 
ence to the parent for the fulfillment of this responsi- 
bility ; out of his daily dependence on the parent for 
his intellectual sustenance and development ; out of 
his growing confidence in the amplitude of the pa- 
rent's capacity as a " source and fount of Ught ;" — 
out of all these, must grow that deep, abiding, and 
much needed regard and reverence which no other 
being can claim, and which should not be even 
shared with another. As the voice of the parent's 
heart must be ; " Those whom I so love must be 
anxiously trained for their highest well-being, and 
by myself alone, since no work so solemn and so 
sacred may be intrusted to another ;" so the answer 
of the child's heart must be ; " To my parents I owe 
that developed knowledge, virtue, and power which 
are the very crown and blessedness of being ; and to 
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those to whom I owe so much, I am first and forever 
most in debt, and that beyond all possibihty of too 
large a return of love and service." And so should 
the education of the child, as domestic, redupUcate 
the force of domestic care and sustentation, and the 
two bind together, as " with a two-fold cord not easily 
broken," both parent and child. Thus would the 
household be blessed with the only possible realiza- 
tion of a perfect and lasting unity. 

Hence, we urge that the primary view of educa- 
tion, notwithstanding all that is contrary to it in the 
existing order of things, must be that of a purely 
domestic training. 

But to many, doubtless, this idea of education wiU 
seem fairly Utopian. As tliey look over the whole 
field of society, and everywhere find the intellectual 
training of the child so completely transferred to 
other hands, and so many schemes on foot, and those 
often so vast, for its accompHshment elsewhere than 
in the home, they can hardly conceive any other sys- 
tem than that of parental abdication and scholastic 
vice-royalty to be the true one. The feeling cannot 
but be strengthened by the fact that, under existing 
circumstances, certain advantages, such as a higher 
mental stimulus, more extended acquirements, and 
general harmony in the popular intelligence, are the 
common results of the prevailing method. 

These impressions are due, however, not to any 
fallacy in the theory, but to certain practical difficul- 
ties in the way of its reahzation, which grow out of 
the existing erroneous conformation of society. So 
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grave are those difficulties, that we even admit that 
it would be quite impossible to make the educa- 
tion of the young conform to the true idea. What 
they are may readily be shown. 

For example, among the humbler classes in society, 
where less ambitious aims and greater simplicity in 
the style of living might seem to allow opportunity 
for the performance of this work, insurmountable ob- 
stacles are to be found in the lack of the culture 
necessary to the parent's becoming the teacher, and 
in the lamentable absorption of the energies in mak- 
ing provision for mere physical comfort or material 
advantage. Hence, they have neither capacity nor 
time. So the greater interests are swallowed up 
of the less, — the seven fat kine are devoured by the 
seven Mne lean and ill-favored. 

Among the more independent and more highly 
cultivated classes, where the requisite learning and 
capacity might be found, either the energies are ab- 
sorbed in the pursuit of the more ambitious ends of 
life, or the style of living adopted is such as to mul- 
tiply to an excessive degree the fictitious wants of 
both the individual and the household. Hence, the 
heart is altogether pre-occupied, and the requisite 
leisure wholly forbidden. And so, ample tithes are 
paid in mint, and anise and cumiu, id the merest 
fashion and frivolity, while the weightier matters of 
the law of parental obligation are neglected. 

And the grand cause of this is two-fold. Near at 
hand is that of too httle intelligent and real love of 
oflfepring. Love, merely instinctive or animal, there 
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may be ; but that which grows out of a careful and 
seK-denying regard for the higher claims of the child's 
nature as spiritual and immortal, little enough is 
there of that. So far as these higher wants of the 
child are involved, and the parent's rational obUga- 
fcion to provide for them is concerned, the mass ere 
like the ostrich, "which leavethher eggs in the earth 
and warmeth them in the dust, and forgetteth that 
the foot may crush them, or that the wild beast may 
break them. She is hardened against her young ones 
as though they were not hers : her labor is in vain, 
without fear ; because God hath deprived her of 
wisdom, neither hath he imparted to her under- 
standing." 

Somewhat less immediate, but not less serious, as 
a cause, is the fact that comparatively aU live for 
themselves and not for society. Setting aside, as be- 
longing to another and higher field, the religious 
aspect of the thing, we think it may be consistently 
urged that, in that associated form of being for which 
man was designed and adapted, and to which he is, 
in fact, so necessitated ; namely, the community or 
the state, that sovereign selfishness which makes 
every man his own chief end of concern and activity, 
must be pronounced altogether abnormal and false. 
Doubtless, he owes somewhat to himself. The prin- 
ciple of self-love so pronounces. Self-preservation 
demands it. 

But, to look only at that side of the question, every 
man has interests vested in society, and those of the 
most vital character. Indeed, so close and important 
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are the relations of society to all his interests, that upon 
the condition and character of that very society, de- 
pends the welfare of most of those individual interests 
in which he is so apt to become selfishly absorbed. 
No man can be blind to the best interests of society, 
or wilfully neglectful of them, without offering a pre- 
mium upon his own damage. But beyond this, 
society has a claim of its own as pre-eminent, and, by 
just so much as the whole is greater than a part, is 
the claim made urgent. The true dignity and the 
true happiness of rational humanity requires that, in 
society, each individual should benevolently prefer 
the interests of the whole to his own. Men owe it to 
their own rational wisdom and moral excellence, that 
they live for society rather than for themselves. 

But, we think it cannot but be seen, that, in a very 
important sense, to Hve for the proper training of 
children is to hve for the perfected well-being of 
society. The children of to-day are to constitute the 
society of to-morrow; and he who may have Httle 
power to amend society among those who now com- 
pose its fullness and strength, may labor very effec- 
tively and hopefully among the young, for its future 
regeneration. The parent who, rising above mere 
sordid pursuits, and turning a deaf ear to all the 
seducements of ambition or frivoUty, wisely and 
faithfully trains his child for the intelligent, able, and 
virtuous discharge of the duties, parental, social, and 
civil, which may ultimately devolve upon him, is 
doing society, as well as himself, his best service. 
Men, however, do not Uve for society, and hence, they 
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do not thus give themselves to the education of the 
young in accordance with its .primitive and perfect 
idea. 

"While, however, these causes are enough to make 
the realization of the true idea as thus advanced 
quite impracticable, a little reflection will suffice to 
show that they are practically proofs of the vaUdity 
of that idea. They urge, and with no slight force, 
the native consistency and excellence of the domestic 
theory of education. In all the facts which they 
present, it cannot but be apparent that they lead 
directly back to the position that the education of the 
child should be domestic, and to the conviction that 
dt is because men are either ignorant of their primal 
relations to the race, or are unequal to their pro- 
per care, or wilfully ignore them, that education is 
not the thing it should be. 

Having thus traced the education of the young to 
the domestic circle as its original and proper terri- 
tory, and to parental authority and duty as its primal 
source, we are prepared to assume the position that 
so soon as, for any cause, the work of education 
passes out of the house and into the school, just so 
soon does the moral discipline, or the government, 
which is one of its essential parts, go with it. The 
government must domicile with the instruction. 

This, however, reveals the fact, of which we have 
been in search, that school government has its origin in 
parental government ; it is, in fact, a contingence and 
growth of parental government, and, as such, must, in 
many points of character, be determined by the stock 
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from whicli it springs. Sctool govomineiit as thus de- 
termined, is the temporary and conditional transfer to 
the teacher, of all that part of the parent's authority 
which is dependent upon his exercise of the function 
of the domestic instructor, and which would be neces- 
sary to the successful education of the child in the 
home circle, according to the primitive idea. 

In parental government, then, we are to look for 
the key to the real nature of school government. 
The latter must be, in the temporary and specific, 
much what the former is in the continuous and totaL 
In the parent must the teacher find in good part his 
own prototype ; and in the teacher must the parent 
cheerfully recognize his own natural vicegerent. And 
so closely will the authority of the two be found 
affiliated, that, to a most important extent, *they must 
stand or fall together. 

Hence, school government may be defined, as the 
exercising of that authority in the control and discip- 
line of the child, by the teacher as the parent's sub- 
stitute, which would be the right and duty of the 
parent were he to undertake the work of educating 
the child iq his own part, supplemented, however, by 
such increase of power as will make it commensurate 
with the larger necessities of the school, as involv- 
ing greater numbers and requiring a more stringent 
order. 
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OHAPTEE IV. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOL GOYERNMENT, AS DE- 
RIVED FROM THAT OF THE PARENT. 

The authority of the teacher as delegated — The delegation or transfer 
complete — ^Interference with it suicidal — The authority enhanced by 
the transfer — Parents bound to second and strengthen it—The transfer 
a finality — ^The authority not to be resumed — ^The child not to be with- 
drawn from under it — Such a remedy worse than the evil — Positively 
iigurious to the child — Disregards even his natural rights— The one 
possible case of exception — School Government not necessarily invali- 
dated by errors — The authority of the teacher absolitte — The authority leg- 
islative per »e — ^The schbol no democracy — Successful experiments in 
this direction not an objection — Self-government in the school involves 
a delusion — School Government looks forward to self-government, 
but should not formally institute it — False ideas as to self-govern- 
ment— 2%« authority of the teacTier imperative — Decisions to be au- 
thoritative, unargued — Logic not always invincible — Reasonings 
may be used as a supplementary means — Decisions of the authority final 
— ^Appeal or reversal reprehensible — Would destroy parental govern- 
ment—Interference of school authorities deprecated — The teacher 
must stand his ground against it — If overborne, must resign — ^The 
teacher may himself reverse — The teacher may himself refer to the 
authorities — This subject to objection — The School Oovemment to be 
denevolent—PsLrental government too often selnsh— School Govern- 
ment not exposed to this error — Too little wise forecast in school 
management — The ultimate good must be paramount — Temporizing 
expedients and present ends inadmissible — Passionate or vindictive 
measures reprehensible — Degrading or annoying measures objection- 
able—Ridicule restricted in its use— Satire condemned — School Gov- 
ernment catholic in scope and spirit — The welfare of the whole the 
paramount consideration— Parental demands for specific privileges 
objectionable — The general economy of the school as a whole to be 
carefully studied. 

Hating thus traced the government of the school 
to that of the family as its natural source, we are now 
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prepared to inquire what, in the light of this deriva- 
tion, are the characteristics of the government which 
the teacher is to institute and administer in the 
schooL 

And, here, we observe, first, that the authority 
vested in the teacher, and exercised in governing the 
school, is substantially, though not formally, a dele- 
gated authority. It is in substance delegated, since 
it is identical with that exercised by the parent, and 
would in fact remain in his hands, but for his transfer 
to another, of his original functions as instructor. 
It is, however, not formally made over, since the 
transfer is no matter of stipulation, the whole being 
not an act, but a necessary conSequeDce of the pa- 
rent's demission of the power to teach. This result- 
ant lack of formaUty in the transfer of the authority 
to goyem the child, so far from abating any of the 
derived characteristics of the authority, only serves 
to add a new and necessary force to them. Were the 
authority formally made over to the teacher by the 
parent, the exercise of it might be assumed to be 
subject to either the expressed or implied stipulations 
of the transfer ; but going over to him, with the edu- 
cational functions as their necessary concomitant, it 
carries with it all its original attributes in their best 
and strongest character as not arbitrary, but inevi- 
table. 

Hence, out of this unrestricted delegation of the 
authority of the parent to the teacher, grow certain 
positive and practical conclusions. And, first, the 
transfer is complete, and the teacher's right to exeiw 
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cise tlie authority is entire. While there are author- 
itative rights vested in the parent, as parent and 
providential guardian of the child, which he may not 
abdicate, and which the teacher may not assume, yet 
all those which the parent might possess and exer- 
cise in the control of the child under the process of 
education at home, belong, under a system of educa- 
tion in the school, to the teacher alone. If, for ex- 
ample, the parent in traimng the child himself might 
insist upon punctuality or regularity ; if he may de- 
mand implicit submission and without appeal; or 
if be may administer discipline or punishment in 
this or that form, — all this may the teacher do, and 
without subjection to question or interference. The 
parent has no right to refuse these prerogatives to 
the teacher, nor to disturb him in his necessary ex- 
ercise of them. 

Indeed, such interference with the teacher's pre- 
rogative is worse than improper; it is suicidal. 
Inasmuch as the school government is but a trans- 
ferred part of the home government, by just so much 
as the parent restricts the teacher, he practically 
retrenches his own authority; and by so much 
as he disturbs the teacher's exercise of authority, 
he practically damages his own administration of 
government. Hence, it is commonly seen to be the 
fact that all such parental interference in the govern- 
ment of the school re-acts upon that of the home 
circle, and so, that which began by distressing the 
former, ends by hastemng the demoralization of the 
latter. Thus, the parent plays the part of a principal 
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who distresses an agent, but chiefly to his own 
detriment. 

One very important principle evolved in this con- 
nection, is very generally overlooked. The prevailing 
impression is that the authority transferred by the 
parent to the teacher, is in some part diminished by 
the transfer. Few parents feel that the authority of 
the teacher is as important as their own. But the 
fact is, it is, within its sphere, even more important. 
The transfer of the authority is such as to intensify 
rather than to depress it. When it passes from the 
family to the school, it passes to a field in which its 
situation is more critical, and its success a matter of 
wider concern. The larger number grouped under 
one control, the wider diversity of dispositions and 
habits, the more stringent demands of the one com- 
mon object, for perfect order and thorough discip- 
line, — aU these call for a stronger hand as well as a 
clearer head than are imperative in the simpler and 
more restricted field of the home. 

The inference to be drawn from this fact is then 
necessarily, that, so far from any attempt on the part 
of parents or patrons, to disturb and thus weaken the 
authority of the teacher, their first and most impera- 
tive duty is to sustain and strengthen that authority 
to the full extent of its rightful demand as, for the 
time being, superior to their own. Hence, the only 
impression conveyed to the child's mind by either 
their opinions or actions, should be very distinctly 
this ; no interference wiU be attempted except to sec- 
ond the efforts of the teacher, and sustain the law of 
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the schooL Complaint is, therefore, worse than use- 
less, and rebelUon only ensures a more complete 
subjection. 

Out of the completeness of this transfer of the 
parental authority, grows another principle ; namely, 
that, except in a single case, the transfer must be in 
an important sense a finality. The functions and 
prerogatives of instruction and government, as we 
have seen, go together. If now, because of his own 
incompetence, the parent transfers these to the 
teacher, he has no right under ordinary circum- 
stances, to resume the one without resuming the 
other; nor may he resume both witiiout providing 
for their better reinstitution elsewhere, and more, for 
their reinstitution in substance and form, enough 
better to counterbalance all the evils of change. 

When then the child has been consigned to the 
teacher's charge, it is equally for instruction and dis- 
cipline as one and inseparable. Nor is it competent 
for the parent or guardian to withdraw the child from 
imder this instruction and discipline which go to 
make up his education, without providing so much 
better for his enjoyment of their advcuitages at home 
or elsewhere, that the evils resulting from the arbi- 
trary change, such as the child's loss of time, the . 
destruction of his confidence in teachers, the strength- 
ening of his tendencies to insubordination, and the 
perfecting of his faith in his power to control the 
parent as well as the teacher, shall all be overbal- 
anced by the greater good secured through the pa- 
rent's transfer of him to some other field of training. 
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Unless the alternative here suggested is secured, it 
is evident that in most cases the remedy is worse 
than the evU which is the subject of complaint. 
Send the child to some other school, and, though he 
may have been practically iq the right before, he is 
now, from the lesson of insubordination which has 
been taught him, quite sure to be thoroughly in the 
wrong at the first opportunity. In this case, either 
the original battle has to be fought over and fought 
out at last, or the doubtful experiment of change has 
to be attempted again, and under circumstances more 
dubious than before. 

RetaiQ the child at home, and without securing 
that the parent's exercise of the functions of instruc- 
tion and discipline shall be comparatively faultless, 
and the gain is altogether ambiguous. The parent 
has practically discharged a quack from abroad, in 
order to turn empiric himself, at home. Even though 
the latter were in some respects better than the former, 
the disease may be aggravated by the loss of time, 
and so the patient is the worse for the change. So in 
the case of the child, it is a cardinal principle that 
the steady and sustained application and enforcement 
of even a less perfect tuition and rule, are better than 
a sudden and fractious change to those assumed to 
be better, or even really so. 

If, however, as is more commonly the case, the 
child is simply withdrawn from the school without 
provision for his education at home, the whole is of 
the nature of a direct trespass upon his higher 
rights and necessities. Oarlyle has somewhere said, 
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** For one to possess capacity for knowledge, and die 
ignorant, — this, I call tragedy." Yet for the enact- 
ment of this very tragedy, he makes direct prepara- 
tion, who thus withdraws the child from such oppor- 
tunities of training as he has, and leaves him where 
he has none. 

It has been intimated that there is one case, and 
only one, in which the parent's resumption of the au- 
thority demitted to the teacher, is admissible. That 
occurs in the extremity of a prevailing abuse of the 
authority on the part of the teacher, or his complete 
failure to administer it effectually. But let it be ob- 
served tiiat the conditions of the restmiption are 
solely a prevailing abuse or a complete failure. The 
grounds for this limitation are plain. In almost 
every instance in which this resumption of the autho- 
rity is attempted, it is based upon some partial iU- 
success of the teacher, or some isolated instance of 
faulty discipline. But here, as everywhere, action 
so radical and violent, upon premises so narrow and 
imsettled, is not only erroneous but reprehensible. 
He is not far from beings, the greater transgressor 
who, for a natural error or a single fault, makes a 
man an offender beyond both the enjoyment of rights 
or the chance of reclamation. 

There are defects in the administration of the best 
governments. But imtil it is quite certain that a per- 
fect govQiimient, and its faultless administration are 
immediately attainable, it is not wise to denounce 
the government we have, or to inaugurate actual 
revolution. Hence, occasional slips of the teacher in 
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the exercise of disciidiiie, while they of course mar 
his government, do not cancel or cut short in one 
iota the teacher's authority. Adopt the principle 
that they do, and yot^ bring parents^ goremment also 
to the block, for, as a matter of fact, it is itself noto- 
riously wide of this very perfection. Indeed, bad as 
school government is, it is, in the aggregate, much 
better than the aggregate of domestic government ; 
and it mily fails to reach a still higher standard of 
excellence, because the latter, in its defectivi^aess, 
acts upon it as a perpetual check and counteraction. 
The parent or guardian, therefore, who pursues the 
course here reprehended, practically cond^nns him- 
self, and only needs to carry out that course in orA&t 
to be speedily "hoist witii his own petard." 

The second essential characteristic of the teacher's 
authority as derived from that of the parent, is that it 
is absolute. By this we do not mean ihat it is 
absolute in the highest sense as underived and 
irresponsible, but only that it is absolute with refer- 
ence to the relative position of the teacher and the 
pupil. The authority of the teacher as sovereign in 
the school is in no way derived from, or dependent 
on the will of the pupil as subject ; nor is the teacher 
in any way amenable to the pujHl for his mode of 
exercising it. So far as the pupilnsubject is con- 
cerned, the teacher is, in the better sensQ of the term, 
a true autocrat, and may both take his stand and 
carry himself as such. 

Out of this essential principle grow certain practi- 
cal inferences which not only go far towards deter- 
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mining the character o^ school govemment^ but 
which decisively settle the fake nature of some of 
the methods of government cutrent. Of these infer- 
rences, this is to be observed, first, that the authority 
of the teacher in governing the sdiool, is legidative 
per se. !EVom that au&ority, as the. sole originating 
source, springs the ^itire law for the schooL Here, 
as ekewhere, true government originittes of natural 
right, in the higher, more specific, and somewhat ex- 
du^ve field of the superior intelligence and will, 
and goes down thence, according to its own clearer 
dictates and steadier purposes, to, and upon iiiose 
who, as constituting the broader, less intelligent^ less 
self-sttstaining and s^-c<mtroUed mass, are the 
proper subjects of govemmenl To install the teadier 
in the school upon any otiier assumption, is both 
absurd in itsdf and false to the nature of school gov- 
ernment as determined by tiie law of the domestic 
government ; indeed, we may add, Mse to &e nature 
of ttat domestic government as determined by the 
law of the divine government which k its natural an- 
tecedent. It is, then, for the teacher as the select 
one, and as the isuperior intelHg^M^e and the abler 
will, to originate the whole scheme of law fcH: the 
school, and to wield its sanctions tiiroughout the 
entire fidd of discipline. And tiiese fanctions are 
imperative upon him. Except temporarily, for cer- 
tain specific ends, he may neither suspend nor trans- 
fer them. 

Hence, school government cannot, according to 
any true view, be taken as a democracy, either pure 
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or Tepresentative. Its subjects are neither capaci- 
tated for the exercise of the functions of government, 
nor naturally entitled to them. To suppose other- 
"wise is to assume that those, who are yet confessedly 
unequal to the work of self-sustentation and self- 
culture, are capable of self-goTemment ; that those, 
who could not originate the school, can widd its 
organization when it has been provided for Ihem. 

It is here freely granted that experiments have 
been made in this direction, and sometimes with no 
inconsiderable success. These, however, do not in- 
validate the principle. The democracy in these 
cases is practically a fiction, though a seemingly fair 
one ; and its success, however promising, is equivocal 
if not deceptive, and otherwise fallacious in theory. 
It is due altogether to the tact and skill of the gov- 
ernor, and«iiot to the self-active intelligence or power 
of the governed. Indeed, in such cases, the whole 
cast of the government is tak^i from the conception 
and leadings of the teacher. He is the power that 
wields the long arm of the lever, while, by his art, the 
pupil who sits astride of the short arm is induced to 
exert himself strenuously, as if he were really lifting 
the weight, instead of being himself the weight 
lifted. There is perhaps no harm in his making this 
deceptive effort, no harm in his indulging that flatter- 
ing fancy ; possible even, some incidental good may, 
by the skill of the teacher, be induced from both. 
Still it may be doubted whether it is consistent for the 
philosopher to assume the appearance to be the fact 
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Neither is the weight self-lifting, nor ia the goveming 
self-government, for such an assumption. 

It is granted here, that school government, as per- 
haps ever J government should, looks forward to self- 
goYemment, and, wisely managed, does prepare the 
way for it. But it does this rather by maintaining 
its own autocratic character, than by abdicating the 
throne and setting up a supposititioas self-govern- 
ment, under the auspices oi a delusive democracy. It 
prepares the way for ultimate seif-govemment, by 
deyeloping, through the observation and reflection 
stimulated by a true conkol, a just conception of the 
nature and appUcations of law and its sanctions. 
Still more significantly does it prepare the way for 
that self-government, by training its subjects to an 
habitual reverence for true superiority and to an im- 
plicit sulnnisaion to the rightful authority vdiich 
already is. 

The idea of self-government irrespective oi a coit- 
stant and loyal r^rence to a govermnent prior to, 
and higher than that of self, is one of the dangerous 
fallacies of the times which school government should 
vigorously endeavor to correct, rather than to weakly 
countenance. So also, the idea c^ the possibiUty of 
the &ir institution and sustained exercise of self- 
government, previous to estalDhshing the habit of sim- 
ple obedience to the higher authority, is another 
faUaoy as common and as fatal in its tendencies. 
He who has not learned to obey, has not learned to 
govern ; and he who has not acquired the habit of 
reverencing the just requisitions of a higher intelli- 
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genoe and will thMi his own, casmot render a trae 
obedience to the adf-impoBod regolations of his own 
moral impulses and energies. And how few are thus 
fitted for the work of self-government, is clearly indi- 
cated dsewh^e in that significant and diraiely aa- 
ihoritatiYe maxim, '^ He that ndeth his own sphit w 
mightier than he that take& a cify." 

Again, flie teacher's authority as abs^ute, must be 
imperative, rather than deUberative or deaumstra- 
tive. His requirements and decisions, in whatever 
form presented, wbetii^ that of request, d^ncmd or 
mandate, must be unai^ued. What he resolves up<m. 
and pi^iounces law, should be simplj and steadily 
insisted upon as right joer ae, and should be promptly 
and faUy accepted by the pupil as li^t, on the one 
ground that the teacher, as such, is governor. The 
faith of the pi^il in the equity of the law must be 
begotten of the authority and the law themselves, and 
not of any reasonings th^^ipon. When the occasion 
rightly s^ves, some pains may be takea to demour 
strate the rightness of the au<^oriiy, but not the rec- 
titude ot ihe decisions. If that rectitude is neither 
accepted on the baas of dmple faith in the authority, 
nor on the ground of its own self^vident claims, 
(which it Will be, if the pnpil is at aU properly dis- 
posed,) your argomentaticm will be eith^ thrown 
away, or it wiU only serve to suggest obJectioBS cal- 
culated to strengthen and embolden the rebellious 
spirit. 

It is a great mistake to fancy that the sound con- 
dnaions of the l<^;ical understandiz^ are necessarily 
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invincible* That is or is not, aUogeilier as the inH 
may be positioned. Season with the will accordant^ 
and all goes ^' merry as a marriage bell:" reason 
against the ioclinaticni or fixed purpose of the willi 
and your logk '^ wastes its sweetness on the desert 
air." iJQspeoiaUy is this true of ihe impidsiye and 
unreasoiHDg multittuie ; and &e child's nature is {Nre* 
cisely that of the multitade. With both, yotir reas<ai- 
ing hat^ force only as it accords with &e inclinatuHU 
Hence, in the school, as in the family, faith in the 
aa&ori^ty is a &r better basis for enforcing the de- 
cisions Bdrriyed at in governing, than any dis^j 
of their logical consistency. Hence, forth^, the 
thorough subjugation of the will to the authority af 
absolute should always antedate any resort to discos- 
si<m Of demonsteaticm. When effective discipline has 
reduced the subject of government to cheerfal obedi- 
ence, conclusive logic may sometimes happily follow 
up the work, and complete it by compelling the un- 
derstanding to endorse the surrender of the wilL 

Once more, in the government of the school, as in 
that of the family, the decisions of the authority as 
absolute must be final, or iu other words, must be 
substantially beyond appeal or reversal. To allow 
any such appeal or reversal as a recognized element 
in school government, is to conspire its speedy over-^ 
throw. Any such reference to the outside authority 
of parents or patrons is no more to be countenimoed 
or endured than it would be in the case of the home 
government. Against its subversive influences, pa- 
rental authority could n<^ long make head ; no more 
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can the authority of the teacher. The principle is of 
equal application to both: here, they stand or faU 
together. 

This is, in a certain shape, one of the very obstacles 
that parental government has to encounter. Many a 
conscientious parent understands its working. Some 
stringent but wise reskiction is imposed upon his 
children. It soon gets to the ears of the neighbor- 
hood. It is at once caught up as indicative of pride 
or exclusiyeness, or as involving a tacit rebuke of the 
ungovemed state of other families. Then it is openly 
condemned so that the censure passes from child to 
child until it reaches those under restraint. To them 
it comes with all the force of a sustained reference or 
appeal Up springs from this an incipient rebellion. 
To meet this, the government of the parent is, per- 
haps, put upon its defense, and thus its authqrity is 
irreparably damaged. As with the domestic govern- 
ment, so with that of the school, only that, in tite 
latter case, the mischief is the greater, since school 
government is more often, by both children and 
parents, held as a lawful subject of animadversion. 

Nor is an appeal to the school authorities, whether 
it be informal or legally regular, less injurious. The 
teacher may err in his decisions, and, at times, his 
exercise of authority may be unhappy; yet, in the 
sight of the school, both should be fairly sustained. 
Beverse the one or denounce the other, and you 
attack his government in its most vital part ; you im- 
pair its capacity to command respect and submission 
even where its demands are intrinsically perfect. 
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Everywhere among our youtl^ the spirit of insnbor- 
dination is so predominant that it is not safe to relax 
the reins of government at all, not even when they 
have been improperly tightened. Doubtless, some 
incidental evils may result from ibia unyielding grasp 
of the authority; but let those who are governed 
charge them where they belong, that is, to iheir own 
insubordination. Hence, rather than touch the gov- 
ernment of the school, let the school auth<»ities9 
while, perhaps, privately counseling tiie teach^ 
against future errors, promptly refuse to entertain 
any appeal against his authority. Let th^n bear in 
mind, that errors in government are nowhere un- 
avx^idable except in the fsmcies of fools, and that 
invariably a defective government is better than none. 
Hence, also, the teacher who finds his ai:rtfaority 
thus, through the error or tiie weakness of school 
officers, made subject to appeal and counteraction, 
should, out of regard both to the preservation of his 
ovm dignity and the maintenance of government in 
the school, coolly stand his ground, and insist upon 
the enforcement of his decisions. If he finds this 
made impracticable by the stubbomess or the mag- 
nitude of the opposition, let him promptly resign. 
To remain under such circumstances, is to acknow- 
ledge himself a subject ; is to confess himself defeated, 
and, hence, he can expect but little more than to be 
treated as a conquered enemy. To maintain his au- 
thority and secure good government in spite of these 
adverse influences, will be found a difficult and a 
doubtful task. Both self-respect and just policy, 
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tiien/ dictate the one course. A change of base will 
tend to re-establish his character as a strategist, and 
secure a <^arer field of operations. 

While we object to any appeal from the authority 
of the teacher to any other extraneous source of 
power, we by no mesjos cut off the teacher himself 
from the li^t to reverse his own decisions, or reform 
his own administration of government As absolute, 
he may both make and unmake law, only let him bear 
in mind that the latt^ is the much more delica^ 
wodk of the two. To take a positicoi is easy, but to 
retrace ih» ste|w taken, that is the work. This retrac- 
tion is, however, sometimes both a necessity and a 
necessary evih In such a case, great must be his ad- 
dress who can effect it gracefully and with unimpaired 
inflnenee^ If he can do this, let him do it by all 
means; only let him carefully count the possible cost 
beforehand. Always^ too^ let it be ui^lertaken at his 
own mstaiK^, and as his own exclusive prerogative. 

Beycmd this case (A positive reversal or retraction, 
it may sometimes . occur that the teacher himself 
chooses to refea: the points in question to the consti- 
tuted authorities. He may, for instance, be well as- 
sured of being sustained by those authorities, in 
which case, a reference only completes the discomfi- 
ture of the refractory pupiL He may also, in the 
case of matters which he does not consider vital, and 
as to which he has no choice, prefer a reference as 
a means of escaping a direct responsibihty. Both of 
these are, however, open to the objection that the 
action of the teacher is politic and evasive, rather 
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ihaxL frank and independent. In the first instanoe, 
the pupil is partially imposed upon, for there is no 
real intervention in his behalf ; and in the second, the 
idea of a divided authority is directly countenanced. 
For these reasons, while the right of the teacher to 
allow the reference k ctear, the propriety of reaoriing 
to it is doubiiuL 

On these general grounds, then, and with these ex- 
ertions, it is urged that the decisions of ihe teacher, 
as absolute in his authority, must be accepted and 
nacdntsdned as a finality. 

£etuming to the characteristba of the sohooi goVr 
entmeni as deriyed from that of the parent, it is 
urged finalty, thai it must be beneyolent. The emi 
for which the authority is exercised in the case of the 
teadier, as in that of the parent, lies wholly out o^ 
and hej<md himsdil The control and dkcipline of 
the ckaLd are not for ihs parent, nor for the teacher, 
bmt for the child cmly. An inddental good may ac« 
crue to both the former, but ^e good directly sought 
is that of the child aloi^. And that good must be 
sought even though no such iocidental good, \>xA 
rather a positive evil, seems to be the reward of those 
who govern. In this principle, is summed up tiio 
grand humanity of both domestic and school gpvem- 
mentw They are, neither of them, " finely touched^ 
but to fine issues," and of those issues, this benevo- 
lence is the noblest. 

But plain as this principle is, it is too often over- 
looked in both parental and school government, 
thou^ most signally, as we believe in the former. 
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In the vast majority of oases, parental auiiioritjr is 
exercised in pure selfishness. Not what is for the 
child's real injury is condemned and ptmished, but 
what is productive of inconv^ence or loss to iiie 
parent For examjde, the child, disregarding the 
parent's caution against carelessness, breaks a win- 
dow. The fault, now, which is brought home to his 
conscience, and for which he is made to bdieve him- 
self punished, is simply the loss he has occasioned by 
the breaking ol so much glass. The real fault, how- 
ever, was solely his disregard of the wamix^ ^v^i 
him against carelessness. That warning was given 
idtogetiber, (or, at least should have been so given,) 
to prevent his acquiring Ihe always mischievotis 
habit of being careless. And yet, little pains is taken 
to impress upon the <^iild's heart a sense of his guilt 
in this direction. Kot thus is he made to feel : ^^It 
was unfilial and uidind in me to give so little heed to 
that wise and loving caution against carelessness.'* 
More commonly the only feeling awakened amounte 
to ihis, " OcHifound that old window ! I wish glass 
did'nt cost anything ;" a finality that would be su- 
premely ridiculous, were not the error it reveals so 
fatal. 

In the government <rf the school, tibe tendency to 
this evil is not so great. The combination of syste- 
matio instruction witib the exercise of authority, 
necessarily keeps the teacher's mind steadily under 
the influence of an object that can only be sought for 
the good of the pupil. Thus, ihe steady purposes of 
the instruction as a benevolence, serve to correct ttie 
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possible tendency of the discipline towards selfish- 
ness ; and so strong is their pressure in this direction, 
that it will be only a narrow and half-brutal nature, 
snchL as, we believe, is seldom to be found among our 
teachers, that can fail to be controlled by them. 
Hence, it is not, and cannot be at all common tor 
teachers to govern according to the mere dictates of 
personal convenience, or to administer discipline im- 
der the irritated impulse of some sense of incurred 
discomfort or damage. If, however, the teacher's 
temptation to such departures from the spirit of true 
school government be less, it behooves him to see to 
it the more carefully that all his action is ordered 
the more perfectly in accordance with the truest good 
of the pupil as the only end to be sought. 

But there is a point of great importance beyond 
this. There is in all our school operations, a lack of 
forecasting wisdom and beneficence, and a dominant 
content with such provisions and attainments as are 
altogether present and temporary. The child in the 
school is seen and held, only as the child he now is. 
"What he is to be as the final growth of his present 
being is altogether overlooked. The school is nothing 
beyond its present necesrities and effects. Its need, 
as looking forward to the largest ultimate result, is of 
no account. Hence, everywhere the insufferable 
school-house, the crude furniture, the naked walls, 
the absence of maps, blackboards, and apparatus, 
and the old books. Hence, also, the cheap teacher, 
the unstudied methods of instruction, and the tem- 
porary devices in government. But, were it borne in 
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mind that &e child is growing to be a man, and that 
under the training of these mean and miserable in- 
fluences ; were it realized how much these may have 
to do with making him in recollection, spirit and ac- 
tion, the- v^7 man he should not be; it would, seem 
incredible that the proTimcm made for the merely 
present in the school, shotdd not be raised so as to 
conform to the necessary demands of the future. 

All this should impress t^n the teacher the im- 
portance of the grand principle, that in all his bene- 
Tcd^it c<Mitrol of the pupil, he is to give the first and 
most anxious concern to his ultimate welfare. Pres- 
ent considerations maj have a certain importance; 
but they must never come into competition with the 
grayer elements ot a jhiture and more imperatiye 
good. What the child is to-day must not, either in 
the instruction or the goTemment dt the school, be 
oyertooked ; but what he is to be hereafter, as haying 
been molded by that instruction and goyemment, 
mtmt be the paramoimt consideration. Not then 
what will suffice for the immediate pleasure or profit 
of the pupil, should be the teacher's guide, or his 
measure of content in determining the direction of the 
law OT tiie sum of the discipline in tiie goyemment of 
the school. The controlling question with the teacher 
must be, what, notwithstanding its cost to me, or its 
pressure upon the pupil now, is best for the prospec- 
tiye welfare of the latter as a member of society and 
a subject of ciyil goyemment? 

From the foregoing, the folly and the yice of all 
temporizing in discipUne will be eyident The teacher 
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is sometimes indiiced to rest content with tenq>ora]y 
expedients and half-way measures. But the yeftj 
soiirces of this inducement might st^^e to reveal his 
error in yielding to it. Those sources are gememlLj 
his own indolence or sensitiveness. The rationale of 
their influence is this ; foreseeing a conflict as the 
result of adoptai^ the latter, but more severe, course 
in discipline, &e teacher is unwilUi^ to make the 
strenuous and peroirt^&t effort necessary to a suecess- 
fol issue, or he shrinks from the pain whidi he mu«t^ 
for the present, both cause and endure, and so he 
falls back up<m measmres that pr(»nke the compiura^ 
tive attainment of the immediate end with less ex^ 
pense to the energies and ihe sendbilitiea The 
natural result, however, of aU such evask>ns of Anij 
is ^' only evil and th&t contmually." Tl^y commonly 
fail to secure even the present end whidk the teacher 
has in view; and the painful iM^tt imp(»rtant c<mMci 
which he seeks to avoid, is only deferred until the 
occurrence of some future and aggravated complica- 
tion, in the adjustment of which, the labor and the 
pain incurred will often be more than doubled. 
And tiie failure to secure tiie truest welfare of l&e 
pui»l in the direction of moral discipline and develop- 
ment is equally complete. Instead of learning the 
salutary lesson at once, and being thi» enabled to 
gprow from day to day, under its fashiomng influence, 
into the perfect subject of just government, he goes 
on until tiie final struggle, unsubdued, stimulated by 
delay to a more stubborn resistance, and roused by 
tiie ultimate but tmexpeeted overthrow, to the indul- 
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gence of far more bitter and revengeful feelings than 
would have been possible nnder a contrary treat- 
ment. Of the unhappy influence of aU this upon the 
after ideas and temper of the man, every teacher can 
judge for himself. 

As another inference from th^ benevolent charac- 
ter of ttie school government, all passionate, violeni 
or vindictive measures must be condemned. Of these, 
little need be said. Act directly as an iMuence and 
an example, on the pupil's evil passions, to counte- 
nance, aggravate, and perpetuate their indulgence^ 
they assuredly will. Ab certainly will they re-act un- 
favorably on the teacher's character, cm his influence 
in the school, and on the authority of his government. 
The least that can be said of such measures, is that 
they are xmwfee and injurious. The truth more nearly 
is, they are unmanly and inhnmane. 

Not less severely must aU metos or appliances of 
<Kscipline, which are of a merely degr^ing character, 
or which are simply calculated to badger and exas- 
perate the pupH, without leading to real subjection, 
be reprehended. As it is inconsistent with the pa- 
rent's self-respect that he should basely humiliate 
himself in the person of his child, and as his wisdom 
and benevolence must forbid all seeming effort at 
mere petty annoyance or retaliation, so must both 
these be inconsistent and reprehensible in the teach- 
er's administration of government, resting, as that 
government must, upon the parental basis from which 
its derivation has just been traced. 

Perhaps, also, no more fitting place will occur for 
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a proper reference to the use of satire or ridictile. It 
is tme the topic is closely related to the consideration 
of child-se^biUtj, as developed in the following 
cliapier. But commonly tiie use of these two ele- 
ments is rather a matter of seU-indnlgence or sdf- 
gratification, and so bears directiy against the princi- 
I^e of benevolence or unselfishness in goyemment 
A tree use of ridicule or satire, regardless of their 
species and influence, is pure selfishness. 

Here, then, there is occasion for discrimination and 
seK-control on the part of the teacher. Within a cer- 
taan restricted limit, a simple scholastic ridicule; 
namely, that employed purely for the purpose of cor- 
recidng needless error in knowledge, or persistence in 
self-neglect, and where, from the pupil's known char- 
acter, or from the nature of the error, no other means 
•will subserve the desired end so weU, — such a ridicule 
is legitimate. But whenever ridicule becomes purely 
personal, and touches defects which are not due to 
the failure of the voluntiwy nature, but are constitu- 
tional or excusable ; whenever it is indulged in for 
the purpose of mere self-gratification, is mingled with 
any irritation of feeling, and is enjoyed Tvith the keener 
relish because it is seen to sting and wound,^when- 
ever any of this is true, ridicule is to be utterly con- 
demned. As to satire, much the same is true, saving 
only this difiference, that as satire is usually more ex- 
tended and caustic in its character, it is even more 
dangerous than misguided or malicious ridicule. As- 
suming this as correct, it follows necessarily, that all 
harsh, discourteous, vituperative language is to be 
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ntteily reprobated, and for reasons the more evideii^ 
because it can not inyolye a particle of either bene- 
vol^ice or self-respect ; it is more properly the very 
embodim^kt of coarse incapacity and incipieaftt ma- 
leTolence. 

Lastly, like ihe parental government, that of the 
school shonld be catholic in its spirit and administra- 
tion. Always considerate with regard to individaal 
wants, the teacher must, neyertheless, order and gOY- 
em tibe school for ilie whole rather than for a part. 
This is his only consistent and safe rule. Borne 
things which are indiiidually desirable may even be 
promotiye of the general welfare. In addition to the 
specific comfort or adyantage which they secure, they 
may reflect general credit on the government for dis- 
crimination and kindhnesa Other persc»ial proviso 
ions may not noticeably interfere with the broader in- 
terests of the whole. Others, again, may, as inter- 
fering with the general regulations, or as establk^ikig 
subversive precedents, directly conflict with the w^- 
fare of tiie whole. In all these cases, the aj^cation 
of the principle o| catholicity is clear. In the first, it 
fully sustaios the propriety of the individual provis- 
ions ; with reference to the second, it is silent ; as to 
the third, its vdice is a decided prohibition. The 
general law is, then, this ; while, as will be shown 
elsewhere, all proper discrimination as to individual 
nature or need must be made, the general welfare 
must ever be the dominant consideration. 

Ignorance or disregard of this principle often leads 
parents and guardians into the grave error of de- 
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maading individual privileges for the child which are 
inadmissible because inconsistent with the good of 
the whole. Thus, for example, an irregular choice 
of studies is demanded for one ; for another, a priv- 
ileged class or seat ; for another, release from some 
prescribed duty ; for anotiier, exemption from some 
specij&c restriction or exercise of discipline. These, 
while, perhaps, in certain isolated cases possibly unob- 
jectio&able, may, and more commonly must, as dis- 
turbing the general order or establishing dangerous 
precedents, be positively injurious. It will, then, doubt- 
less, be the wiser cc^urse to prefer no such claimjs. 
But in case, on mature reflection, they se^n desira- 
ble, let them not be pressed upon the teacher against 
his convictions. Let him be left free to act according 
to the demands of catholic unity in the school, and 
catholic rectitude in its government. 

From this, it will be seen, that the teacher, iastead 
of acting from blind impulse or ^>ecific impressions, 
needs to study carefully the economy of his school 
and its system of government, as a whole, so that in 
their cleax and fdl comprehension, he may be enabled 
to prevent any maladjustment or undue prominence 
of parts, to the disadvantage of the whole. Hence, 
also, his constant effort should be to impress upcm 
the mind of the entire school, a sense of its prevail- 
ing unity, and of the rightful predominance of the 
general interest over every other. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SCHOOL GOVERNMENT, AS EEIATED TO THE SOHOOL AND 
rrS CONSEQUENT OHABACTEKISTICS, 

Importance of considering government with reference to Its subjects — 
All government to be adapted to those controlled — ^True particularly 
of school government — School government to be applied to two 
classes, children and youth, more eepeciallj to children — More such in 
our schools — Children more governed than youth — ^Too much license 
allowed the latter— This practice reprehensible— Chiid-chcwaeter in the 
acAoo^— Method of discussion— Careful chiBsiflcation necessary — ^Traits 
classified as individual and general— Individual traits classified as inher- 
ent and contingent, mental and physical — Mental characteristics — Act- 
i»Uy considered — Mischief often a legitimate result of activity — Activity 
must be provided for— Neglect of this in public schools — Objectivity^-^ 
Objective representations necessary — Indirect utility of apparatus- 
Direct application of objective means — Christ's use of this means— 
The objective a means, not an end— /^p<mto««7^— Effect on observa- 
tion, attention and memory — Inferred latoa — Care as to involuntary 
impressions— Suggested particulars — Care in presenting things — Rep- 
etition necessary — Careless repetition injurious — Lack of method — 
Method indispensable — Government must be systematic— /fite?fac< 
ready but not stronff— Inferences prompt but Invalid— Explieltness de- 
manded—Principles especialjj^ applicable to the child's reason-" Do 
right" an insuflftcient rule — Practically deceptive — Its only advantages 
—SeneihUities naturally acw^c— Child often abused for feeling— Govern- 
ment must be sympathizing and gentle — ^Feelings to be diverted rather 
than suBpressed— Double utility of their diversion— Child sensitive to 
praise and blame — ^Love of esteem radical and deep — Exceptional cases 
due to abuse — Government must be stimulating, not deprossing— Stim- 
ulating kindness especially adapted to the worst cases — Method of its 
application— 77<e cMlcTs purposes fitful — Fitfulness impairs development 
—Increases the teacher's labors — Government must counteract lack of 

4 persistence- Failure to do this a prevailing defect — Defect aggravated 
by so-called improved methods of instruction — Particularly by the 
exclusive object system— PAy«icaZ characteriHtic9^AcUvity or resUesa" 
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netB Origin both mental and oi^ganic— Tlie latter cause more espe- 
cially considered— Exercise to be secured — No fixed rule for exercise 
possible — Common sense on gymnastics — Gymnastics restricted In 
their field — Absurd in case of young children— Nature's gymnastics 
superior— These principles applied to girls — Military drill compared 
with gymnastics — General inference as to kind, and management of 
exercise — Child's frame immature— Violent usage to be avoided — 
Evils possible — General eTiaracterisHcs contingent on the eonatitution of 
ih6 »ehool--Jlii»igHng of the sfice*— Coostitotional dlffsrenceB of the t\^ o 
to be regarded— Influence of these differences increases with ag^— 
May become the only means of control— Effect of contrasted sex 
between teacher and pupil^Error in instructional organization of 
boy*8 and girPs schools — ffeterogeneouenen ^pi«pfl»— Variety extensive 
and complex— Organic adaptation consequently impracticable — Au- 
thoritative discrimination the only reliance — Discrimination not 
partiality. 

Thb study of school government as derived from 
that of the domestic cirde reveals to ns some of its 
original and more comprehensive characteristics. 
But the study of its nature in the opposite direction, 
as determined by the body ][)olitic to which it is 
to be applied, is equally important as calculated to 
unfcdd to view some of its more specific and practical 
traits. 

No government, however perfect in theory, can be 
a true and proper government unless, in aU its prac- 
tical elements it is so framed as to be fitted as far as 
possible to the peculiar character and consequent 
wante of the commonwealth over which it is to be in- 
stalled as supreme. That which is a true and good 
government for an intelligent and virtuous commu- 
nity, cannot^ be the same for a body ignorant and 
vicious; nor can one adapted to the wants of ther 
mature, the considerate, and the self-controUed, be 
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expected to answer as well for those who are young, 
inexperienced, and dependent on others for both pro- 
tection and guidance. 

Hence, while school goyemment must have its 
fixed original characteristics, it must abo possess 
those whidi are in some sense acquired, that is, 
ff^iicdi must grow out of the <diaracter and condition 
of those who are to be subjected to its authority. 

School goTOTument, then, as related to the school, 
we find ai^hed to two classes ; namely, to children 
and to youth, or those who have adyanced so as to 
stand midway between childhood and early man- 
hood. 

Of these classes, the more prominent must be fhe 
former, since for several reasons, it is more generally 
appUed to that class. First, it is quite evident ihat 
as our s<^oo}s are constituted, our primary and pubUo 
schools, or those chiefly made up of childr^i, must 
constitute the latest class, so that ev^i though 
their individual numbers may be less, their a^re* 
gate of pupils must exceed that of the youth, or the 
oldOT class embraced in our higher institutions of 
learning. 

Secondly, it is, we tiiink, the fact, though an anom- 
alous and unreasonable one, that the government is 
practically made to be more for the children &an for 
the youth of the community ; that is, it is made more 
continuous^ syirtematic, and rigorous for the former 
than for Oxe latter class. Indeed, it is one fault of 
the higher sdiook, ihsA their government instead of 
increasiiig its demands with the increased capaci^ 
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and responsibilitjy of the pu^nl, tends contrarywise to 
greater irregnlarity and laxity, in many cases amoimt- 
ing to little more than an apology for government. 
Indeed, in the management of these yonfli, according 
to the usages of many of oar higher schools, tli^ only 
end directly sought seems to be tiiat of acquired learn* 
ii^, lihe matter of discifdine in training beii]^ treated 
altogether as seccmdary and inoidental^-^in fact, as a 
sort of necessary eviL The sum of the teacher's anx- 
iety and inquisition is tiie mere result in recitation ; 
the student's methods and halnts of study, matters 
far more important to his after success, are left to his 
own ignorance and tmconcem. If the student recites 
the prescribed amount correctly, his work is accepted 
as done, and the teacher's duty as discharged ; and yet 
tiie student's study may have been exceedingly desul- 
tory and TicioTU^ a thoroughly ragged compound of 
apjdication and skylarking, to the correction of which 
.the teacher has given no thought whateyer. 

Now, the least that can be said oi this lax system 
of controlling the youth in our schools, is that it is 
exceedingly questionable. Instead of this general 
presumption in favor of the teacher's release from re- 
sponsibility for the student's habits, and in favor of 
the student's capacity and disposition for self-control 
and discipline, it is a question whether it were not 
idser to bring these haH-grown candidates for fiiture 
lawlessness and misrule, under the same exact disci- 
pline which k meted out to their younger, but no 
more needy, associates. It is a question whetiier, of 
the two evils which mark our management of our 
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jontii ; namely imperfect government, and too early 
emancipation from what government there is, the lat- 
ter is not the least excusable, and the most pemicions. 
Against the former, human nature might offset its own 
weakness ; but over against ihe latter, it has nothing 
to place but its own culpable folly and induJ^euce. 

lindii^ school government practically applied to 
children rather than youth, we pass to the considera- 
tion of child-character in the school as determinative^ 
in some part, of the character of the government re- 
hited to it In a former portion of this work, we dis- 
cussed the derivation <d school government, and its 
consequent characteristics, in separate chapters. In 
consid^ing, however, its applicaticm to children in 
the school, it is practically more convenient and ef- 
fective, to present the facts and inferences together, 
so that the characteristics deduced shall be foimd in 
immediate dependence on the personal traits which 
give rise to them, and with which they are closely in- 
terwoven. Inasmuch, now, as the field upon which 
we are eutering is somewhat intricate, a close and 
somewhat formal classification of the facts will be 
necessary. Aside from tliis, the importance of the 
conclusions to be reached, makes a certain degree of 
thoroughness imperative. 

The facte or traits of child-character, to be consid- 
ered in this connection, may be primarily classified, as 
imUvidmd and gmercd ; or those which belong to the 
child as an individual, and those which mai^k the 
children of tlie school as a body. The class termed 
individual may be further divided into two species ; 
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the inhererU and the contingent, — ^the former including 
such characteristics as belong to the child's nature in 
itself considered, and the latter embracing those traits 
which haye been fastened upon that nature by pecu- 
liar external influences. Without running into the 
trite and, for our purpose unnecessary, threefold di- 
vision of these characteristics, into the physical, inr 
teUectual, and moral, we shall content ourselves with 
distributing them, summarily without definition, un- 
der the two main heads, the mental and the physicdl, 
• and with considering the inherent and the contingent 
together. We are now prepared to enter upon the 
consideration of the characteristics of the child's 
mental exercises. 

Of these characteristics, the first in order, and 
perhaps the most noticeable of all, is activity. 
There may be cases in which the child's mind 
appears to be either sluggish or inactive. This, 
however, should be assumed to be altogether an ab- 
normal condition. In most cases, it can be directly 
traced to physical lAalformation or debiUty. In 
proper health, mental activity is at once the symbol 
of the health, and the law of the child's mind. Idle, 
it cannot and will not be. Its whole nature revolts 
from it. What is currently stigmatised as mischief 
is but the perpetual protest of the child's nature 
against lack of proper and sufficient employment. 
So far from being blameworthy for the^ingenious and 
indefatigable inauguration of so much of this so- 
called mischief the child is ionocent, and, in the lig}ii 
of nature, even praisworthy. He is but exercising as 

4 
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he best can, the powers he was designed to exercise, 
and through exercise, deyelop. It is the parent or 
the teacher who is at fault ; and, in censoring the 
child, he stands really self-condemned, for he prac- 
tically pleads guilty to the knowledge of active facul- 
ties, for which he has taken no care to furnish proper 
and sufficient employment. 

The principle to be deduced from these facts, is 
unmistakable. The teacher must, in his management 
of the school, make ample provision for this super- 
abundant activity. It is impossible, otherwise, for 
his government to be just. If he leaves the child to 
idleness during any portion of the school session, or 
throws ^iTn upon his own resources for proper em- 
ployment or amusement, it will certainly, not be com- 
petent for him to hold that child amenable to strict 
discipline, because, forsooth, his self-applied activity, 
in any part fails to accord with the aims or regula- 
tions of the school But, inasmuch as it cannot con- 
sist with the teacher's duty or policy to license any 
such discordant activity, it is imperative on him to 
provide for it outlets that are both proper and profit- 
able. In the case of the more active and somewhat 
restless minds, this must be a subject of careful study* 
and an object of ingenious and patient effori In 
this direction, lies one of the gravest faults of our 
public schools, iu their treatment of primary pupils. 
Not advanced enough to employ their time profit- 
ably or pleasantly in the study of assigned lessons, 
they are condemned, during tiie intervals between 
their exercises, to sit in irksome idleness, upon seats 
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or benclies which are only adapted to the purposes 
of toi-ture, waiting painfully for the next exercise, or 
longing for the coming of the recess. With nothing 
provided for their pleasant employment, — no slates 
and pencils, no alphixbet blocks, no picture cards, not 
even scissors and paper, or peas and sticks, they 
might well be pardoned, not only for occasioning dis- 
order, but even for oi)enly revolting against a system 
which seems expressly designed to oppress their nat- 
ural activity. 

A second characteristic of the child's mind, to be 
noted for its bearing on the government of the school, 
is its tendency to ohjectivily. Things taken in the ab- 
stract, or considered with sole reference to the sub- 
jective idea, are thoroughly foreign to his nature. 
Bring before him the objective foim of which he may 
take cognizance through liis ever active senses, and 
in wliich he may see symbohzed the inward idea or 
the dry abstraction, and he is at once at home and 
on the alert. The world of sensible forms with all 
their variety, beauty and mystery, is eminently the 
child's world; in it, he dweUs with Kving dehglit; 
upon it, his craving mental activity fastens for suste- 
nance ; through it, his perceptions feel their way to 
hidden truths ; and out of its elements, his restless 
though simple and somewhat barbaric fancy is ever 
struggling to build new combinations of liis own, often 
the prototypes of the ultimate creations of the manly 
imagination. 

Out of this, arises the necessity of the teacher's 
availing himself, as far as is practicable, of objective 
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reference or illnstration,, in his presentation of facts^ 
principles and relations, in order that the child's ob- 
servation may be attracted towards that which may 
be otherwise abstract or alien to his thought ; and 
that his attention may be happily aided in its attempt 
to fasten upon, and fix in the apprehension, things 
that most be otherwise vague and unsatisfactory. 

While ihe common idea is that blackboards, dia- 
grams, maps, and apparatus generally, are only ap- 
plicable to the purposes of instruction, a truer view 
discovers in them an important susceptibiHty of 
apphcation to the uses of government. Certainly, 
just so far as the proper employment of these objec- 
tive instrumentalities meets the wants of the diild's 
mind, and absorbs all its activity in the new interest 
created, just so far does it divert his attention from 
unlawful objects, and forestall his temptation to in- 
dulge in idle mischief or actual disorder. To one 
conversant with school operations, no truism is clearer 
than this ; the more interesting all the exercises of 
the school, the more easy its general control. 

But still farther, it is even possible to make a direct 
use of objective means in the administration of the 
government of the school It is quite within the 
power of the skillful teacher to lead the child's mind, 
by some seemingly remote reference to objective 
facts, to an unconscious admission of principles that 
are ultimately discovered to have a close and conclu- 
sive personal application. Take as illustrative of this, 
Christ's reference to the tribute-money and his de- 
mand; "Whose image and superscription is this?" 
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How readily lie elicited the fatal admission that the 
currency in use as legal tender among the Jews was 
of !Etoman coinage! And this granted, how unan- 
swerable the conclusion that the nation, being thus 
confessedly subject, might rightfully be laid under 
tribute V The consequent duty was thus put beyond 
all caviL 

Again, objective allusion or illustration, may often 
be employed to give additional vividness to the ap- 
prehension of truth, and consequently increased force 
_ to the resultant law. In exemplification of this, let 
us refer again to the same great teacher. Observe, 
how, when his disciples were contending for an idle 
supremacy, he adroitly " took a child and set him by 
him," and then, in the Kght of this objective lesson, 
proceeded to unfold to them, and to enforce upon 
them, the combined laws of personal humility, mu- 
tual condescension, and child-like obedience. 

Without further exemplification here, which indeed 
our space does not allow, it is perhaps sufficient to 
refer the teacher to the scripture account of Christ's 
mission generally, as affording some of the finest in- 
stances on record, of both the intellectual and moral 
appUcation of this method. Did his life possess no 
higher claim for diligent and reverential study, its 
value as affording models f oi; the teacher, so sagacious 
and authoritative, might weU commend it to the earn- 
est investigation of every student in didactics. 

Before leaving this topic, let one other thought be 
carefully impressed upon the teacher's mind, that is, 
that while he is to avail himself of the objective ten- 
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dencj in the child's mental exercises, he must gnard 
against perpetuating it. This objectivitj is a primal 
condition of the child's mind ; but it is not designed 
to become a permanent or ultimate state. The facts 
of the outward world, and the exercise of the sense, 
are, of course, necessary to the development of the 
mind and to the uses of temporal existence. But 
there are higher faculties in the soul than the sense ; 
and there is a world of fact within the thought, more 
refined and subtle, but not less real, than the sensible 
creation. The exploration of this field lays the high- 
est claim upon the human energies, and the develop- 
ment of those faculties only, can lead the soul to its 
highest triumphs. Hence, in all objective training, 
QierQ should be a constant endeavor to lead the mind 
from the sensible to the abstract, in order that its 
growth may be steadily towards a profound subjec- 
tivity, (if we may so speak,) in exercise and attain- 
ment. Objective instrumentalities must be kept 
rigorously subordinate as a temporary means to be 
steadily reduced from their maximum use in juvenile 
training, to their minimum employment in the ma- 
turer discipline of the adult mind. 

We pass from this, to notice the third characteristic 
of the child's mental exercises ; namely, spontaneity. 
Few observing minds can have failed to discover that 
rarely does the child think, feel or purpose imder the 
guidance of antecedent reflection, or in obedience to 
deliberate self-controUed conviction. Some imme- 
diate object or incident serves as an occasion for 
those exercises, and determines their direction ; and 
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then comes the instantaneous and iincontrolled im- 
pnlse, and arouses the £aculties to action. And so 
generally is this true of all the child's activity, that 
it may be safely affirmed that in his nature, reflec- 
tion is at the Tninimmn, spontaneity at the maximum. 
As a necessary consequence, observation, attention 
and memory, in the child, will be found subject to 
important modifications. So far as the exercise of 
those faculties is casual and spontaneous, it wiU be 
f onnd marked by a not unfrequently singular sharp- 
ness and vigor. "Whatever has come accidentally 
before the child's mind, or at least in the natural 
track of his unpremeditated activity, even though 
ntterly unobserved by the mature looker-on, generally 
produces a somewhat permanent impression. But, 
on the other hand, whatever is brought before his 
mind for voluntary and controlled observation, atten- 
tion, or retention, is subject to quite the opposite 
result. It wiU be seized upon by the observing 
spirit with less avidity ; its construction in the atten- 
tion wiU be more vague and iQcomplete, and its hold 
" upon the memory will be altogether forced and tran- 
sitory. 

From these facts, there may be deduced several 
laws which must be recognized by the teacher in the 
government of the schooL 

And here, first, it wiU be seen that it is not enough 
for the teacher to be watchful as to whatever is di- 
rectly set before the pupil's mind m the ordering of 
the school. It is necessary for him to exercise great 
watchfulness over everything that may appeal inju- 
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riously to this sharp thinMng spontaneity. The pecu- 
liar Tividness and permanence of the impressions 
produced unexpectedly under its auspices, make it 
imperative that objects and facts, pilnciples and ac- 
tions, that may create false impressions, should be 
zealously sought out and be carefully removed or 
corrected. It is, of course, not possible for the teacher 
to anticipate the existence or counteract the influence 
of all of these occasions of evil impressions, for it is 
their nature to exist and to operate unexpectedly. 
But he should not lack the will to be watchful, nor 
should he stint his endeavor to accomplish all that 
may be practicable. 

AH this is strongly suggestive of what has already 
been referred to ; the importance of securing in all 
the external accommodations of the school a predom- 
inance of whatever is comfortable and attractive, and 
hence, naturally productive of refined, happy, and 
grateful impressions. Not less suggestive is it of the 
necessity of securing the earliest possible correction 
of such character and example in the leading spirits 
in tiie school, as must be malevolent in both their un- 
seen and their outstanding influence. And if this, 
'Qien what as to the teacher's own manner^ and bear- 
ing, and what as to the evident temper of his govern- 
ment ; — ^what as to these, other than that the same 
jealous watch should be kept over them so as to se- 
cure m himself an example of whatsoever things are 
lovely and of good report ? In the second place, it fol- 
lows from the laws of the child^s exercises as sponta- 
neous, that great care must be taken in presenting to his 
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mind, matters whidi call for the deliberate and some- 
wliat arbitrary exercise of observation, attention and 
memory. Always, so far as may be, they should be 
brought forward in some way ealcnlated to appeal to 
his feeling of interest. And if that be to any degree 
impracticable, they shotddbe announced with ^dehb- 
erateness, clearness, and positiveness that cannot 
fail to fix the attention and secure their thorough ap- 
prehension. To this should be sometimes added 
such a repetition of that presentation as wiU leave no 
doubt as to its immediate apprehension, and no ex- 
cuse for any subsequent slips of the recollection. 
There is reason to fear that children, through the 
haste or carelessness of parents and teachers in this 
direction, or, perhaps, through their too ready as- 
sumption of the child's actual reception of the facts, 
are sometimes positively made transgressors, and are 
subjected to consequent punishment, when the al- 
leged fault was simply an induced failure of the in- 
tellect, and not at all a wiUful trespass upon the 
reason and the conscience. Let it be observed, how- 
ever, that the repetition which is suggested as tending 
to prevent this serious error just alluded to, is a thor- 
oughly delil^erate and pointed repetition, — a repeti- 
tion with an earnest and well-defined purpose in it. 
Mere idle repetition, that which is iU-considered, hasty, 
and perhaps, confused, is injurious. So far from fix- 
ing the attention upon the matter presented, its only 
practical effect is to induce inattentibn. The law 
here, is tlu^law of the school in everything else ; what- 
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eyer is not done deliberately" and to a definite end, 
is done to little or no good purpose. 

Another of the characteristics of the child's mind 
bearing upon the nature of the school government, 
is irregularity or want qf method. Method is by no 
means^a common trait among mankind at large. Of 
the two faults, ignorance of things to be done, and ig- 
norance of a methodical way of doing them, the latter 
is certainly the more universal. In the child, we dis- 
cover the germ of this prevailing evil. It is not 
strange that it should be so. It is the natural prod- 
uct of the objectivity and spontaneity already no- 
ticed. He whose thinking is determined by the mere 
contingency of objective occasion for thought, and 
whose mind ever follows the unsettled track of his 
own uncontrolled spontaneity, must be unmethodicaL 
Method is a subjective accomplishment, and the re- 
sult of discipline. It must be based upon penetrating 
and self-controlled thought. It must be antedated by 
analysis and classification. These, however, are ope- 
rations both beyond the child's capacity, and contrary 
to his undisciplined nature. 

But nothing can be clearer than that orderliness is 
indispensable to the harmonious and successful opera- 
tion of the school. Just so far as the teacher can 
secure it, just so far he facilitates his management, 
and lightens the burden of discipline. Quite gene- 
rally too, with the development of orderliness, or reg- 
ularity of method in the pupils of the school, there 
will occur the simultaneous iiovelopment of easy ac- 
quiescence in the system of control established by the 
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teacher, and spontaneous conformity to its move- 
ments. Nor can there be any question as to the 
truth of this, so long as common experience testifies 
tliat it is the wild, impulsive, unorderly nature that is 
forever unexpectedly running athwart the legitimate 
track of the school order, and introducing some 
errant clash and jar into its otherwise harmonious 
movement. 

Out of these facts grows the requisition that the 
whole ordering of the school should, both directly in 
its methods and requirements, and indirectly as an 
example and an influence, tend to the correction of 
this element of irregularity and disorder in the child's 
mind. Whatever the teacher himself does, and what- 
ever he requires the child to do, should be carefully 
systematized, so that both the pupil's observation 
and action shsJl lead steadily in the direction of 
methodical habits. This, both the immediate claims 
of the school government, and the ultimate wants of 
the pupil clearly demand. 

To pass from these more general characteristics of 
the child's mind, to those more restricted, we may 
remark that in the intellect proper, his conceptions 
and judgments, while rapidly formed, are apt to be 
vague and erroneous. From his very impulsiveness 
and disinclination to severe thought, the child is too 
ready to accept statements on faith, to the entire 
neglect of any search after their certainty, and of any 
examination of the details involved. For similar rea- 
sons, adopting premises hastily and with little ques- 
tion as to their soundness, it is quite common for him. 
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notwithstanding, he draws conclusions with cttrious 
directness, to reach results altogether deceptive. In 
short, the child's intellect is ready rather than strong ; 
acute rather than comprehensiye, and trustful ratiier 
than searching. 

Hence, it behooves the teacher, in the government 
of the school, to see to it that every principle advanc- 
ed, every regulation proposed, and every considera- 
tion urged, is made thoroughly explicit, and is un- 
mistakably apprehended. Equal care must be taken 
to secure that the pupil ia not misled by mistaken in- 
ferences the result of his own imperfect procesess of 
reasoning. It is quite possible for the pupil to be 
led through these very errors and misapprehensions, 
into transgressions of rule for which discipline may 
be adjudged necessary, when, after aU, the teacher 
imay be the original occasion of the whole. 

These principles are especially applicable to the 
reason in its apprehension of ultimate truths of either 
beauty or virtue. As the child's notions of the beau- 
tiful are essentially crude and barbaric, so also are 
his notions of rectitude. The gaudy and the glitter- 
ing are to him, the beautiful, more often than the 
subdued, the natural, the harmonious. So also are 
the desirable or convenient more often to him, the 
right, than the just, th6 worthy, and the benevolent 
iPhis finds ample illustration in the well-known indefi- 
niteness of the child's ideas as to the right of privi- 
lege or of property. Indeed, generally in his mind, 
the rational faculty is either in the germ or but feebly 
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operative, and, hence, left to itself, it is by no means 
a safe guide for his action. 

Hence, we are inclined to regard the generalized 
principle, " Do right," sometimes laid down by teach- 
ers as the sole law of the school, as, of itself insuffi- 
cient, deceptive and dangerous. That it is insuffi- 
cient, may be seen from the fact that it is not in any 
proper sense a law for the school, but only a funda- 
mental principle, the basis for all law. Moreover, it 
leaves the specific applications, which are practically 
^the law for the pupil, to his own judgment or reason, 
both of which, as has been seen, are unreliable. 

That it is deceptive, may be seen in the fact that, 
instead of really leaving these applications to be de- 
termined by the pupil, the teacher practically reserves 
that right wholly to himself, inasmuch as he develops 
the general principle into specific rules, as fast as he 
finds occasion in the pupil's delinquencies for doing 
so. In this light, the • so-called law verges closely 
upon an imposition, since, instead of being the sole 
law, it is more of the nature of a temporary device, 
and furthermore, ostensibly endows the pupil with a 
prerogative which is seeming and not real. Thus in- 
sufficient and deceptive, it needs not that we demon- 
strate the danger of depending upon it. 

The only advantages that can result from the pro- 
posing of this principle at the outset are,/r5/, that it 
enables the teacher to defer the promulgation of sj^e- 
cific rules, until circumstances seem to present a natu- 
ral demand for them. This enables the government 
of the school to conform itself to the principle d 
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growth or development, and thoa to adapt itself the 
better to the unfolding capacities of the pnpUs, and 
to the evident wants of the school. And, secondly ^ 
properly set forth, it makes itself as a general law, 
appear to be of the nature of a reason for each speci- 
fic rule; indeed, wisely appUed by the teacher, it 
becomes demonstrative of the rectitude of each indi- 
vidual provision. Hence, it shoidd be proposed only 
with these ends in view. 

Passing now to the sensibiUties, it is important to 
notice the fact that in the child's nature, these, while 
fluctuating and transitory in their exercises, are yet 
peculiarly acute. How slight the word or tone, how 
seemingly trivial the act or circumstance, that sad- 
dens the young face and fills the eyes with tears ! 
And thus it shoidd be. It is the natural product of 
that delicacy of feeling which is yet a fresh and un- 
wasted legacy to humanity, from the lost Eden to 
which the child is so much nearer than the man. In 
his normal state, the child must be a creature of 
much sensibility. If he is not found to be such, it 
may be depended upon that his sensibilities have 
been impaired by malconf ormation ; or they have been 
deadened or brutalized by bad treatment. 

The latter is the more sure to be the case, from the 
commonness of the practice of abusing children for 
giving vent to their feelings. Nothing is more com- 
mon than for their outburst of sorrow to be made 
an occasion of false consolation, or of ridicule ; or 
"^till more detestably, of angry crimination. Some- 
times this abuse is visited upon them because their 
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outcries are productive of inconvenient disturbance ; 
or sometimes because they create apprehension of 
censure ; sometimes even out of pure irritability, or, 
possibly, of intrinsic malevo ence. In every case, it 
is unnatural and inhuman. 

From this arises a natural demand that the govern- 
ment of the school, while just and firm, should always 
be marked by a sympathizing spirit and much gen- 
tleness of manner. Let the teacher sedulously avoid 
that current frigidity and folly which attempt to im- 
pose on the childish conviction^ the belief that the ills 
lamented are unreal; and which woidd salve the 
wounds of the juvenile sufferer with consolatory false- 
hood or pitiless stoicism. It is the part of both true 
courtesy and sincerity, to accept fairly the child's 
trials acct>rding to the child's estimation of them, just 
indeed, as the teacher would desire his own a£9ictions 
to be entertained in the apprehension of his friends. 
Having done this, let him, without exaggerating those 
ills, or weakly humoring them, both unfavorable to 
the development of true patience and fortitude, pro- 
ceed with miugled tenderness and tact to apply the 
proper remedy. 

In all such cases, the legitimate mode of reaching 
the desired end, is through diversion of thought 
rather than suppression of feeling. As the sensibili- 
ties were reached before through the intellect, so 
the ieeUngs, being the after-growth of the thought, 
must be reached again through the same avenue. 
Let the teacher, then, first enter into the feelings of 
the child, iu a genuine sympathy, and then proceed 
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adroitly to lead the attention to other and more 
pleasing subjects. Jnst so far as he can succeed in 
eflfecting this transfer of the thoughts, (and such is 
the child's volatility that it is not a difficult task to ac- 
comphsh,) he will succed in abating the feelings which 
were the object of his immediate concern. 

In effecting this result, the teacher secures a two- 
fold gain. It is something to have soothed the feel- 
ings of the distressed child ; it is no less an advantage 
to have enshrined himself in the child's heart as a 
true and trusted friend. In this direction, the occur- 
rence of these youthful trials are, if rightly improved, 
golden opportunities for the teacher. Out of them, 
he may develop the sweetest and kindliest regard of 
the pupil for himself, and a genuine and effective re- 
gard for his system of controL Thus employed, they 
will quite invariably prove that, in gaining the true 
mastery of the pupil and the school, an ounce of sin- 
cere sympathy, skillfully employed, is worth a pound 
of authoritative discipline. 

In this connection, it is also worthy of remark, that 
while the child's sense of moral obligation, following 
in the wake of his yet uniUumined reason, is by no 
means ready or acute, he is, nevertheless, more or 
less sensitive to praise or blame. Now, it is not 
assumed that the feelings he may evince in this direc- 
tion are purely the product of his moral susceptibili- 
ties. They are more likely the combined product of 
his constitutional sensitiveness, and his insatiable 
craving for esteem and love. Whatever may be ac- 
cepted as to their source, they are certainly a fact in 
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the chfld's nature ; and they possess a power over his 
conduct which cannot but make them an important 
element as related to the government of the school. 

This latter feeling, the child's love of esteem, is 
peculiarly deserving of notice as one of the most 
deeply rooted in his nature. Seeming to be bom of 
his instinctive sense of inferiority and dependence, 
his looldng and longing for esteem and love, are like 
the reaching forth of the apprehensive spirit after 
the token and assurance of that concern in its behalf, 
among the higher and ruling natures around it, which 
naay serve it as a sure ground of kindred feeling and 
peaceful trust. Imbedded thus in the very instincts 
of the feeble and dependent spirit, it will be found 
generally very tenacious in its hold upon the impidses, 
lingering about them long after the external aspect 
has been case-hardened by neglect or abuse. 

That there are many children in our schools who 
appear* to be comparatively insensible to praise or 
blame, and who appear destitute of the love of 
esteem, is doubtless true. This, however, by no means 
invalidates the main principle. Such cases are ab- 
normal in their character. Some of them are very 
possibly due to an original moral obtuseness, just as 
there are cases of a constitutional stolidity of intellect. 
But much the larger proportion are solely the hard 
growth of unnatural training at home, — training in 
which the longing for love has been mocked with 
stony-hearted coldness and neglect, and the grateful 
emotions, ready to be warmed into life by the genial 
breath of approval, have been blighted and beaten 
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down by the blasts of ridicule, censure or angry 
vituperation. 

The influence of these facts should be to impress 
upon the teacher the importance of guarding the 
government of the school against degenerating, 
through the predominance of ridicule and satire, criti- 
cism and censure, into a mere engine for depressioiL 
Bather let him see to it that it everywhere evinces a 
delicate regard for the finer feelings, a watchful desire 
to discover the first traces of true merit, a hearty 
appreciation of the feeblest endeavor to do well, and 
a cheerful readiness to bestow upon the humblest and 
least promising claimant, every just meed of encour- 
agement and praise. In this way, it is possible to 
make the government of the school a living and eflfec- 
tive stimulus, by its steady appeal to the better aspi- 
rations of the chili's heart, provoking it "to love and 
good works." 

Especially let it be borne in mind, that this system 
of encouraging appeal to the love of approval and 
esteem is pre-eminently adapted to those who be- 
longing to the hardened class above referred to, are 
seemingly the most incorrigible. This is so, first, be- 
cause of the inherent power of that principle in the 
human heart, of which society every day furnishes 
the most striking examples. What alone has ever 
surely saved the drunkard? The clear, sun-bright 
evidence that he has yet a hold upon some one's 
esteem and confidence, and may regain that of others 
which he had fancied to be hopelessly lost. "What 
alone prevents the glad redemption of the pitiful vio- 
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tim of sediKstive wiles ? The crashing consciousness 
that a villainoas proscription by a pharisaical virtue, 
has cut her oflf from all generous regard or hope of 
re-established esteem and confidence. Still further, 
the method referred to is the best for the more vicious 
pupils, because, secondly, it is so entirely opposite to 
their experience and expectation, that it, as it were, 
takes them unawares, and upon the side of their na* 
ture least fortified against approach, and therefore 
most susceptible to influence. The truth of this is 
amply illustrated ia the history of every reformatory 
effort for the reclamation of abandoned youth. Bag- 
ged schools, schools of reform, industrial schools and 
the Uke, have everywhere been successful, just so far 
as they have skillfully availed themselves of the child's 
desire of approval and love of esteem. A proper ap- 
peal to those principles has in it the true magician's 
art ; it will disenchant and restore to his better form 
the enthralled victim of demoniac wiles. 

The method to be employed in applying this appro- 
batory stimidus is exceedingly simple. In the first 
place, let the teacher avail himself of the first occa- 
sions, whether real or only seeming, for bestowing 
praise and evincing confidence, and carefully follow 
up each attained success, by judicious but increas- 
ing demonstrations of that character. In the second 
place, where, from the extremity of the case, no 
occasion seems to offer, let him adroitly create one 
This he may do by politely appealing to the child's 
love of activity, or ambition to be helpful (a powerful 
feeling iu most children), for some incidental but os- 
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tensibly important aid. Here is, at the outset, an rm- 
expected exhibition of confidence which may at first 
puzzle the pupil, but which will idtimately and the 
more surely, because it puzzles him, beguile him like a 
fascination into the bestowment of the required assist- 
ance. This done, the way is open for a kind and 
deferential ackncLwledgment on the part of the teacher. 
The course is now clear. Carefully repeat tiie pro- 
cess until the pupil grows into the feeling that he is 
of some real value. This effected, you may openly 
and confidentially appeal to his ambition to become 
more useful and worthy. The utility and certain effi- 
ciency of this whole process might easily be illus- 
trated by specific cases. Space, however, do^s not 
allow their introduction here; and, besides, to the 
minds of many teachers, they will occur spon- 
taneously. 

Passing from this discussion of points bearing on 
the susceptibilities, it remains for us to notice one 
characteristic of the child's voluntary nature, and that 
is, the prevailing fitfulness of his purposes ; in other- 
words, his lack of true persistence. Kesulting, as 
this does, from the traits already noticed, it is not 
necessary to regard it as a fault, as is too commonly 
done. It is, however, a deficiency, to the correction 
of which the government of the school shoidd be 
carefully adapted. 

And this, first, because unsteadiness, or lack of 
persistence, must always stand in the way of the 
child's best development. Indeed, it might not in- 
consistently be urged that failure to develop a proper 
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persistence is failure, to develop the first manly ele- 
ment in the child's mind, — ^failure to develop in ^im 
the master-requisite to his future success in the active 
walks of Ufe. This conclusion, all the current max- 
ims of men relative to the power of perseverance 
amply sustain. These all show that while intelligence 
and perseverance are bo<ii necessary, the latter bears 
tiie palm as, single-handed, the better champion. 

But, further, this lack of persistence tends directly 
to increase the demands made on the teacher's 
energies in the control of the schooL It certainly 
stands in the way of his readiest attainment of the 
proper object of the schooL When, for example, 
the pupil recoils from the determined pursuit of his 
study, he will either fall back on some schoolmate 
for aid, which at once tends to confusion, or he must 
resort to the teacher, in which case, the latter must 
undertake the pupil's work, as his substitute, or he 
must task himself to bring up the flagging energies 
of the little straggler, and command his faltering 
spirit again to the persistent attack. Or, if in another 
case, the pupil fails through lack of steadiness, as is 
the more common fact, to maintain a course of in- 
tended obedience, either the teacher must give him- 
self promptly to the work of girding up the relaxing 
purposes^ or he will have to address himself to the 
work of administering discipline in the correction of 
overt transgression. 

Hence, it follows, that while the government of the 
school must recognize this lack of persistence in the 
child as a constitutional weakness for which in all 
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judgments, due allowance is to be made, yet it must, 
in all its example, influence and requirement, work 
steadily for the counteraction and correction of the 
defect. In order to do this, it must, while always 
both properly helpful and hopeful, carefully avoid 
any relaxing of its own demands. It must be itself a 
model of considerate steadiness and inflexibiliiy. So 
too, it must set itself persistently against all vicarious 
performance of dijty. Duties shoidd be judiciously 
assigned, but once thus assigned, by mingled encour- 
agement and quiet demand, they should be pressed 
steadily home upon the pupil for his sole and un- 
flinching performance. 

The failure to do this, we beheve to be a common 
vice in the government of our schools. The conse- 
quence is that no true foundation is laid in the will, 
for steady and thorough scholarship in the pupil's sub- 
sequent educational course, or for manly decision and 
persistence in his after business career. And so we 
find perpetuated throughout the community, a fitful- 
ness of purpose, an unsteadiness in application, and 
an entire uncertainty as to the persevering attainment 
of proposed ends, which necessitate constant fluctua- 
tion in the currents of society, and ever recurring 
personal failure and disaster. 

This* lack of persistence is, we fear, constantly en- 
couraged by the miethods of instruction becoming 
every day more prevalent. No thoughtful educator 
can have failed to observe that the entire tendency of 
our assumed improvement in teaching is to simpUfy 
books, to elaborate all the processes of reasoning for 
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the pupil, and to made the teacher more minutely 
helpful. In short, we are practically rumiing into a 
system of study made easy. Now while it is clear 
that all the difficulty attending the work of learning, 
which grows out of preposterous or ill-adapted requi- 
sition, and needless obscurity or complexity in the 
presentation of truth, should be fully obviated, it is 
to be doubted whether that simplicity or helpfulness, 
which relieves the pupil from close application, earn- 
est thinUng, and resolute self-assistance, is anything 
less than a positive eviL There is every reason to 
believe that, while the youth who emerge from our 
schools may know more, and may be more sharp and 
confident than those of the former generation, they 
win lack that power of persistent application, of in- 
dependent thought, and thorough self-reliance, which 
are only to be developed under the seemingly hard 
but yet salutary discipline *of a system which compels 
th^ pupil to do for himself, instead of leading others 
to do for him. Not that which is the easiest and 
most agreeable, is always the wisest or the best. 
. In this connection, a grave question arises as to 
the influence of a too exclusive use of the " Object 
System," so prominently, of late, set forth before the 
pubhc. Involving as it does an almost constant pres- 
ence and prominence of the teacher as the author of 
the derived knowledge, how can it other than insensi- 
bly and surely lead the child into utter obliviousness 
of his own independent acquisitive power and purely 
individual duty? Always flinging around his attain- 
ment of the conveyed knowledge, the halo of the 
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teacher's presence, interest, and attractiye skill, how 
can it do other than envelop his soUtary and nnaided 
application, with a sadly contrasted cloud of dulness 
and nninterest? Our own observation leads ns to 
the almost inevitable conviction that pupils who have 
been, to any great extent, trained upon this exclusive 
metiiod, may really be quite acute and observing 
as to whatever appeals to the senses, or comes through 
some living source of presentation, biit will, when 
thrown upon books and their own powers of reflec- 
tion, be found painfully lacking in capacity for sober 
and persistent self-application. 

Turning the attention now to those physical char- 
acteristics which the government of the school must 
recognize in the c^d, and to which it must adapt its 
management and discipline, we find two that require 
at least a brief notice. 

It needs but littie observation to show that in the 
child, while there is a lack of enduring strength, thpre 
is a high degree of physical activity ; in fact, in pro- 
portion to his real power, his physical activity is at 
the maximum. So marked is this peculiarity, that it 
may not inaptly be styled the leading characteristic 
of his bodily nature, and the symbol of its proper 
conformation and perfect health. 

This activity may be traced to two sources, the 
mental activity bf which we have before q)oken, and 
the superabundant vitality bestowed upon the youth- 
ful organism. Necessarily, the restiess objectivity of 
the child's mind must call for a constant employment 
g£ his physical powers in ministering to the wants of 
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liis intellect. Then, too, tiie chfld, instead of holding 
the physical powers in abeyance in his thinking, from 
his very impulsiveness, commands them into the ser^ 
vice of his thoughts, as vehicles of expression. Hence, 
vre might almost say, he thinks irith his whole body. 
It 18 thus that the child is naturally a pantomimist. 

The more important aspect of its origin, however, 
is found in excess of vitality as sabservient to bodily 
growtii. Necessarily, as the child's frame must be a 
growing one, there must be in all its organic elements 
a vital energy more than adequate to the claims of 
mere sustentation. ^ere must be in them a power 
capable of adding to what is, that which is to be, and 
so, adequate to the bmlding up of the child into the 
man. And as this requires not only accumulation^ 
but a growing assimilation, compactoess and hardi- 
hood, there must also be the abundant exercise of all 
ihe maturity and power already attained. Nutrition 
adds, but exercise adjusts and establishes. Hence, 
exercise is cme of the ruling instincts of the child. 
However mudi inconvenience, tiien, this aetiTity may 
occasion to the teacher, it is idle for him to either 
disregard it or quarrel with it. It is a fixed fact in 
flie child's nature, and must be i>rovided for. 

Hence, in his management of the school, the teacher 
must see that adequate proyision is made for this 
physical want. He should, as far as he can, have a 
care that the confinement of the pupils during the 
daily sessions is not So lengthy or rigid as to produce 
a languor and exhaustion from wMdi they do not 
iteadily recover. In the case of the younger class of 

6 
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pupils who are not able to study, those of a feehkr 
class whose tendency is to morbid inactivity, and 
those who are constitutionally over restless and ac- 
tive, he should strive to make especial provision. 
What these need, however, is not so much specific 
artificial exercise, as release from idle confinement^ 
and opportunity^ for natural amusement. With re- 
gard, then, to all 1^ pupils, the teacher's manage^ 
ment must be governed by the general principle that, 
while the child's physical nature must experience 
some natural inconvenience from the necessary con- 
finement and restraint of the sehool-room, his bodily 
health and development must not be made to suffer 
by allowing that confinement and restraint to be un- 
duly extended or severe. 

Beyond this, no fixed or invariable rule is possible. 
For example, in the rural districts, where the freedom 
of nature is enjoyed, and people are brought up to 
wholesome industiy, school children rarely suffer for 
want of exercise. It is abundantly suppUed by their, 
home amusements and avocations, their journeys to 
and from school, and the recesses customarily sdlow- 
ed them during the daily sessions. But in the case 
of the children in the schools of our larger towns 
and cities, whose opportunities for natural, open air 
amusement and development are more restricted, 
greater attention must be given to the matter of arti- 
ficial exercise. But whatever may be the locaUty, 
school, or class of children, the teacher must, to a 
greater or less extent, discriminate for himself as to 
the time, quantity, or quality of the exercise. No 
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specific rales can be given liim. His guide under the 
general law indicated above must be simply sound 
common sense. 

The reference, which has just been made to artifi- 
cial exercise, suggests the importance of raising some 
question as to the utility of gymnastics* And this 
&e more particularly, because, reacting from our 
former complete neglect of physical culture, Uiere is 
among our educators, a growing tend^icy to swing 
to the extreme of making this species of aartificial ex- 
ercise everything. That gymnastics, like mihtary 
drill, have their place and utility, it is useless to 
doubt. For example, giv^i a class of pupils' who have 
been trained in habits of physical indolence and inac- 
tivity ; one precluded by the false feminine usages of 
society from active out-doOr pursuits or amaaements ; 
or one, by absorpti<m in study, made oblivious of the 
physical wants, — given either of these classes, and an 
established order of gymnastic exercises is probably 
the only thing that can dOfectively supply the defi- 
ciency. Here, their use may be set down as a neces- 
sity ; for, where natural means fail or ai:e^ &>olishly 
discarded, a resort to tiiose which are artificial is 
inevitable. 

But from this, it is quite a]^>arent that tiie field 
within which gymnastics as an established mode of 
exercise and culture are applicable, is restricted. In 
the case of the pupils in our country schools, who 
enjoy the facilities for physical activity and develop- 
m^it, aficHrded by rural life and industrious habits, 
«nd even in that of the children of the laboring 
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clamoii oi oar lai^az toma aad oitieB, who» when Boi 
iiuliiofarioiMly esapkqped, «b}07 the wild freedom ol 
the streetSy-^in the case of both these cbases gym- 
nastios mr% pnotuMllj fuperflaoofir What need of 
stavea, or daga, or danib<-hdk^ or ladiiHi dnba, to the 
jwmg '^saiui onloMe" of tha uteeets iumI allejB, oar to 
the fanMT-boy, who> i« additiofi to the games of the 
TOceaa and noon-spellf haa bia lofle walk in gcMBg to 
and fEom a^od» and hia '' ehcM^ea to do" monongaiid 
ni^tatlioBaa? 

Thia. however, is nat the Uifidt of their restricticffi* 
In the oaae of yoong children, their i^pUeation ia 
little othar than BiiB»3sd* And thia beeanse, with a 

"Vaulting ambition wliicH o'erleape itself,'* 

it claiHia to be a wifideia above nature. Nottire has 
indicated wi& n n g aia t afa ^e dearaeas, &e meana by 
whieh the yotmg ebS.A ia to secnre Ihe ^ysical ao* 
tivitj Teqainte to a pr^er deTfliopme&t of its bo^ltf 
powers. Bs own s^ontaneoas vivacity, its own rest- 
less curiosity, its awn eyv^ready imitati<»i of ^ 
moveme&ta of men, its ewn insatiable leve at asso^ 
<nated fsports, — these are natare's oeoasi<nis for eseir* 
cise* Through the activity thus secured, she ha» 
provided lor them a means ol physicid development 
more accessible, mere varied, more extendve, more 
practical, mare completely pervaded by sst int^Mgent 
interest, and to ^e chSd, every way more deMght* 
some. To all this cleuss, formal gymnastics are a 
forced and nnnatT»al work. Thdr simple s^pearanoe 
ttder its processes ia a ccmtinusd protest agamak 
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these feuHitioxis deTice& Their difficulty in effecting 
accurate zaoyem^it8y their gtrwied and anxious look 
of a^ntion^ and their lack of hilarious intfirest, show 
that nature's law for the- child's exercise is q)on- 
taneous and unconscious actiyity. Now^ il ttie* indi- 
cation of nature cure worth axQrti^g, (and the attempt 
of some loodem educators is to saake thena para- 
mount,) this, is the very field where they are most 
dear and decisire* 

Beyond this» we question nf l^ci^r tbese principto 
shoidd not be applied to anoUier class to whom the 
modem gymnast holds out his exercises aff a desidera- 
tum ; we mean to our incipiantand preeodoasfy de- 
veloped youz^ ladies. C^ve a^m open grounds, a 
common^sense attire — one adapted to botib actiidiy 
aztd deax^ess — ^foll liberty of action, eoA the d^eice 
games of their brothers, and we ¥eriJ^ belieTe ni^iure 
would soon OTmce the supecundty oi hex m^es ot^ 
all systems of artificial traising. Fat into the girl's 
hand the hoopand stick mstead ol the staff, the b^ 
and bat in^iead of the ^mb^bolls ; let hm run and 
}ump instead of stridjaag extravagantly by role, in 
prescribed dirctions; get her eidisted iA '^hide and 
seek,'^ '' prisoner's base," ox "I i^/' instead of twist- 
ing and twirlmg herself in ummaffinable eiorves and 
spirals, and d^p^aid ^pen it,, the^ physical deTek)|HBi^»t 
will not be found lia^gBrixig Uke ^-^ a laggard in a lady's 
chamber," but wSl Bpeedjiy shew itsdf fer^most in 
the field. The cmly di£i|cmlty itt the way is tiiis; 
gymnastics are fashi<mable ; gioneB for gkls^ vulgar 1 

Sf isy perhai^, nort^ i»lpfopar tiot. some rrieronce 
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should here be made to military drill as a means of 
physical ctdtnre, since, in the minds of many educa- 
tors, it has come to hold an important place. Of this 
we think it may be said, that, whenever it is applica- 
ble, it has its advantages, and is, in some respects, 
superior to mere gymnastics. In the Srst place, it 
has that moral superiority which is a cardinal virtue 
in any esercise; namely, a recognized end beyond 
itself, and beyond that of mere bodily development. 
The influence of this to create a sustained and sus- 
taining interest, and to dignify its whole routine, is 
unmistakable. Beyond this, it is impossible for it to 
run into mere conceits or absurd and repulsive exag- 
gerations in movement. Hence, also, its influence on 
the mien or carriage generally, is more manly and en- 
nobling, than it is possible for that of gymnastics, 
with its larger license and purely material ends, to be. 
Lastly, its power to establi^ habits of implicit obedi- 
ence is necessarily greater, inasmuch as that obedi- 
ence is not merely enforced by the present command, 
but is also fixed by all the associated ideas of the sub- 
lime art to which it is sub(Mrdinate, and in which that 
obedience is seen to be a beauty and a power. But, 
as was suggested, the apj^cation of military drill is 
limited, for it requires numbers, a certain degree of 
maturity, and is altogether a masculiue exercise. 

The general inference to be drawn from these facts 
is, that while gymnastics may be employed where 
they are adapted, more attention should be given by 
teachers to the natural means of exercise enjoyed by 
their pupik. Hence, the teacher should recognijze it 
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as one of his duties, not only to provide proper and 
sufficient occasions for relaxation and amnsement, 
but also to personally oversee the out-door or play- 
house sports (for every school should have its play- 
house) of his pupils. He should do this, in order 
that he may influence them in the choice of their 
games, advise vriih tiiem as to the conduct of those 
games, secure to afl a proper participation, guard any 
against excess, or exposure, or serious accident, and 
provide against the occurrence of injustice or angry 
contention. We believe that the common neglect to 
perform this supervisory service is a great mistake 
both as to duty and policy. Not only do physical 
evils result from it, but not unfrequently moral com- 
plications arise, vrhich aflect the harmony of the 
school, and, in the end, severely tax its government. 

Betuming from this somevfhat divergent discussion, 
to the child's physical characteiistics, it is important 
to notice that, even ^vhen healthy or stoutly built, the 
child's frame is not mature or well koit, and that, in 
the majority of cases, it is even slender or positively 
feeble. It is consequently not at all adapted to ex- 
cessive physical effort, or to rough and violent usage. 
Hence, v^here either of these evils is allowed, serious 
mischances may not only result, but must rather be 
expected. 

This, it mil at once be seen, enforces the duty just 
suggested, — ^that of carefully supervising the sports 
of the pupils. It renders it equally imperative upon 
the teacher to be vratchful against roughness or sud- 
den violence in the administration of discipline. 
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Nothing is, howeyer, here determined as to the ques- 
tion of corporal pnnishni^il It is only affirmed iiisA, 
if it be accepted as legitimate, it should be adminia- 
tered in such ways as will not endanger the child's 
frame as yet immature or slender. No sudden and 
liolei^ jerking of the pupil or whirling him about the 
zoom should be tolerated. Eitiier may easily result 
in the dislocation of some joint, ihe fracture of some 
of the small bones of Hub limbs, or in the infliction of 
some injury to the spine, ultimately producing weakr 
ness in the back. Nor should any heavy implements 
^yer be employed in ii^flicting blows upon the child ; 
and, above all, no blows should ever be inflicted upon 
any part which, from its direct connection with th^ 
nervous centres, must be dangerously sensitive to any 
seyere shock or contusion. All such treatment of 
the pupil is undignified and brutal It is simply the 
outbreak of passionate unreason. It is not discipUuQ* 

Having thus somewhat folly discussed the indivi* 
dual characteristics of the child's nature, as subject 
to the government of the school, we haye to turn the 
attention to those which are general, and contingent 
on the constitution of the schooL These traits, unlike 
the preceding, must mark the many rather than the 
few, and, hence, require the children in the school to 
be taken into view as a body. 

Here, then, it must be obs^ved that, necessarily in 
the great majority of our public schools^ the children 
must be of both sexes. Eyen were it the better course 
to separate the sexes, whidi admits of question, in 
the lar^ number of cases it would be impracticable. 
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Hence, in tliese sohcx^ bo^ »d gkb mtuk be 
taught and trained together;- and tke iemahex vfho 
wotdd govern justly ot HMwrt BHSceeBfuHj, mnai re- 
cognize this neeesiaifyi aiid adapi? lufr gorexameni 
accordingly. 

Bat to (k> tiii9, he mcust kedp^im: miad tttefact that 
there are ^stinotions^ in tie ohanratBr of tbe ivro^ 
which render a common aidbptatipn inctt^Bimeiit. 
There are specific traits in eksSet^ whneh re^pi^ E^>eoi- 
fic modifications. In ii» earMeak^or oont)arativel7 
infsmtile period, 3ie div«:^gi9n&« iaitiMiM taiits is leas 
marked, and a comnion meAiMlotitt a^tiaL equally fox 
both boy» and girls. Bui aajtbay^advaaeei to child* 
hood, the diTecgettce is mavked, wnd deiMnds dis^ 
crimination. For example, the bey 'a »aimre. respcmds 
more rea<Mly to af^eals made to >hk^ mioily lunhition ; 
the girl is move seiMrieta^diy €iJim to pMWttal appre* 
ciation and lore. Tke borjf. will boiber bcMor a* Imnk 
and somewhat bltiff mannevp'tiro fpA jutioetively 
craves an s^proaditnarkedfbjrthelsrymf^athiz^ loQk» 
the gentle wo^, a^ the kind(<^araA. 

And these mfluenees gpdw seffofalfy atecta^er a»the 
two advance to tiie keener sd:&Qppre<aati<m of yonth; 
for both then comprehendl more.olbaiily ti^ import 
of the teaches betcritig towaidrthjem* The bay dis- 
covers in it the dktiBct eauA gfiienMB reoo^sition of 
his manhood; and the girliealsiitt its fine oouarlesy 
and ccmi^derate regaord, the first dawn of Utta hsomage 
her womanhood may always claim, irom the tree man. 

It is quite possible also tox ib&fBe means of inflyi- 
ence to become of the fispBt imfortance^ mace, witiU 
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growth in years, the force of mere authority over the 
mind dimiaiahes. Hence, the feelings just indicated 
in the boy or girl, may come to be the only available 
sources of controL Happy, then, will be the teacher 
who has fixed himself in the hearts of both, as a gen- 
erous and appreciative friend,— in that of the boy, by 
a hearty confidence in his trustfulness, and pride in 
his manly energy ; and in that of the girl, by a re- 
fined and qhiyalric attention and esteem. 

A fact, by no means to be overlooked here, is this ; 
that in the exercise of this influence, a contrast of 
sexes between the teaeher and pupil, reduplicates its 
power. Hence, often, a boy, who would be quite in- 
sensible to the confidence or praise of a man, will be 
completely taken captive by the same means^ skill- 
folly emjdoyed by a genial and attractive woman ; 
and, contrariwise, a girl, whose supreme delight would 
be to contemn and caricature a teacher of her own 
sex, will evince a most considerate and obedient re- 
gard for a preceptor who gives her, by his tact and 
coiu*tesy, the always pleasing assurance that he both 
understands and appreciates her character. Hence, 
it is seriously to be questioned, whether a grave mis- 
take is not made in our boys' schools, by employing 
tutors exclusively, and in our female seminaries, the 
corresponding one of placing the pupils almost whoUy 
under the instruction and control of lady teachera 
The natural tendency of this course, we believe to be, 
the perpetuating in the former, of rough manners and 
unamiable passions ; and in the latter, the thorough 
consummation of boarding-school diablerie. 
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But we pass, in conclusion, to notice the hetero- 
geneousness of the school, as giving rise to contingent 
traits of character,^ that bear a vital relation to the 
government. As otlt schools are constituted, it is 
well known the pupils must be marked by the great- 
est possible diversity of age, constitution, tempera- 
ment, character, social condition, and antecedent 
training. Some are hardly past sheer infancy ; while 
others are verging upon manhood and womanhood. 
Some are slender, even to helplessness ; and others 
are hardy and domineering. Some are sensitive; 
while others are rough and unfeeling. Some are 
ready and versatile ; and others slow and even pitia- 
bly obtuse. Some are burdened with conscious 
poverty ; others are full of pride of position. Some 
have been humored, and perhaps enfeebled, by 
over indulgence; while others have been hardened 
and almost imbruted by passionate and unnatural 
abuse. And between these various extremes, the in- 
dividual character may run through a whole gamut 
of the most perplexing gradation. 

Now, it i^qoite clear that no government that does 
not in some way, and to a good degree, reach these 
differences, can be either just, merciful, or effective. 
And, yet, it must be quite impracticable to frame a 
government that shall in its organic structure be able 
to effect this object. A surface of collective charac- 
ter so tortuous in its corrugations can not easily find 
any organic whole that will readily touch it at all 
points. To endeavor then to secure adaptation by 
specific provisions would result in such multiplication 
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of detailfi fts would destroy all siinplicity, inteUigibil- 
ity and efiEectiyeness. 

The great want can then be met only by the appli- 
cation, nnder the teacher's absolute prerogative^ of 
the one principle of authoritative discrimination in 
the application of either requisition or disdpline. In 
dealing with the individual pupil, as comprehended 
in his condition and character by the teacher, the 
Tacious provisions of his government must be fear- 
lessly suspended or modified according to the case, 
fio as to make the pressure, as far as may be, practi- 
cally equal Hence, from the beginning, the teacher 
should explicitly avow his right and his determinar 
iicm to do this ; and the school should be made to see 
and feel, not perlu^ tbe justness pf each specific ap- 
plicatioii, that must rest on the teacher's simple au^ 
ttbCHity, but that of tiie general principle. 

Nor shoi|ld suph discdmination be charged as par- 
tiality. While iMi is not to be doubted that the gov- 
eroment of the sc^boo} should be comprehensive, that 
is, that it should be a gov^Timent for the whole, and 
mobiox a part to tiie detrim^it of the whole, nothing 
ean be dearer than that to neglect or refuse to di^r• 
criminate in behalf ot any part acc<Mrding to its natu- 
lal claims, whenever iib^t can be done without ir^uiy 
to the whole, is to diap^asewith both adaptation and 
justice, and make the government the iron engine of 
blind theory and saibitrary will. Hence, the teacher 
who exhibita a defer^ice or regard for a tixoroughly 
good pupil, which he would not evince toward a vicious 
and disobedient member of the sdiool; who extends a 
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lenity to a feeble and nncared-for child, which he 
withholds from one robust, or possessed of ample ad- 
vantages; who bestows a painstaking kindness and 
labor upon the dull, the timid, or the easily depressed, 
which he denies to the ready, the resolute or the for- 
ward ; who allows privileges to the infantile members 
of his flock, which he refuses to grant to the older 
ones ; who, in a hundred such ways, while plannmg 
for the whole, discriminates for the benefit of the 
parts ;— Hsuch a teacher is not partial ; he is simply 
sensible and just. Partiality is discriminating or 
showing favor vrithout^ oar against, just reasons. But 
discriminating or showing favor for wise and suffi- 
cient reasons, although often thus stigmatized, is no 
partiality ; it is rectitude. Let the teacher, then, see 
to it that his govemmelit is neither from ignorance nor 
fear, undiscriminating ; nor from bUnd preposaessionfi 
or pirejndices^ simply partiaL 
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CHAPTER VI. s 

OENEBAL ELEMENTS OF SCHOOL (K>YEBNME]!n' IN ITSELF 
OONSIPEBED. 

Main theme resumed — General elements classified, as Order and Disci- 
pline—Necessity for the two, common — Order defined and classified, as 
Arrangement and Management— -Arrflw»gf«»«n< d^««?— Characteristics 
of arrangement — Simplicity necestarj^ — Dfjlnitenesi considered — ^Rules a 
necessity— School, mechanical as well as moral — System important— 
Secures' harmony — Secures thorou^ness — System liable to abuse — 
Must be practical— Specific appHcations qf arrangsmeni— To juvenile 
class exercises — To outside study — To recesses — ManagemeTU d^n^d 
— Its characteristics — Promptness — Evils of tardiness — Causes loss of 
time and confusion — ^Promptness induces general punctuality — Steadir 
«C8S— Fluctuation a prevailing evil— Steadiness produces respect^ 
Creates faith — Cultivates popular stability — Earnestness — Promotes 
proper confidence of manner — Creates enthusiasm — ChhialUy — ^Pleas- 
ure as well as profit of the pupil to be studied— Importance of 
sympathy — Induces a loving regard— ^ie<>ieM— Not mere sluggish 
unconcern — Quietness fevors intelligent apprehension — Tends to 
quiet order in the school — Favors proper reticence in the teacher — 
Induces higher respect for the teacher — Good management promotive 
qf general onicf^-Reduces the need for discipline. 

The preceding topics, whicli were in some sense 
general and preparatory, have been already seen to 
be of vital importance. As possessing such impor- 
tance, and yet, as too generally securing only a pass- 
ing notice, it was judged proper to discuss them with 
a good degree of thoroughness. In doing that, some 
points belonging to the main subject were, of neces- 
sity, anticipated, and that at the risk of subsequent 
repetition. Notwithstanding that fact, they will be 
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noticed in what follows, in their proper place^ and 
according to the just demands of the occasion. This 
will be considered as fully justified by the too com- 
mon neglect of them ; by the new light thrown upon 
them by their immediate rdations ; by their intrinsic 
importance; and by the necessary claims of our 
whole scheme to systematic completeness. 

We pass then, after so much delay, to the consid- 
eration of the main theme, or school goremment in 
itself considered. Bearing in mind the fact, as before 
stated, that school goremment is the proper ordering 
of the organic and indiyidual action in the school, so 
as to secure in the pupils the best possible develop- 
ment of mind and discipline of heart, with reference 
both to present and future weUare, we proceed to the 
con&aderation of its general elements yiewed as those 
distinct parts of the teacher's exercise of his intelli- 
gence, skill, authority and yirtue, which make up his 
entire system of control. These we classify under 
two general hestds ; namely. Order and DiacifUme. 

A very common error of the public, and probably 
of a majority of teachers also, is that of regarding 
the government of the school as summed up in tha 
discipline alone. This is possibly due to the fact 
that the discipline is the higher and more striking 
element, and as such, appeals more forcibly to the 
apprehension of the common mind. Were the esti- 
mate rested upon this comparative superiority, and 
the discipline accepted as simply representative of 
the whole, there would be no particular ground of 
complaint. But when it is allowed to overshadow 
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and ccmceal tite ottior deotent^ ihe Um^is attogetlMr 
iaeonsistoiU and injnrk^iia 

For a Yftriefy of reasons, botib of tiiese dements^ 
tlKMigh in n6jQQ features distuicti^ ave insepaorahla and 
alike B«ceflsary. Tbafe they musi be so tak^a, will 
aftpear from flie foUowiag fads stated m Imef ; titeir 
general instiintion and conduct must ran quite pcoaJl- 
M ; their peorfedion mnst d^)end on Hie same exe- 
cntiye qualities; and tiieir facts are, eR &e time, 
mntoally emerging fcon, or re-acting npcxD, each 
other* Indeed, nothing can be (dearer iiian thaii the 
right ordmng ot the operaticfis of the soho<^ must 
bear strongly, both upon the annmnt of tixe disdplxne 
required^ aadnpon the ease m&whdidbL it may bead- 
minisliered. 0^*tainly, no ill-ordered sdaool can be, 
m&oot a corDeepcnding mnlti^cttli^n of offeinaes; 
noor can those offenses be corrected -wftbcmt a eorres- 
ponding draft upon the powier ta be exeixsised. Ooii- 
trarimse, also, the just disci|)line of: o£E&ndei!S laost* 
re-act poweiftilLy «pcta the i^egidior operisyfcions of the 
sebod, making the mere coaaduet of its: d^y system 
tbe mfC»re easy and supeeiasfBL The tboroo^ defe^it 
of miflanile in any school^ is the certain trinm;^ of ks< 
general order. 

By ihe order of the a^hool, we meaa VkeA which 
indudea its general syfitem, or which cot^s ail its 
ordinary operations b& determined by tiie teacher. 
This wiU, of course, incinde thie two subdi^kions^ 
Arnm^mmt and Mamgeinmi,. 

Arrangemeaat is iadusive of all that pertains to the 
systematic diqx>aition of the sesskms and reo^wes of 
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the school, of its studies, recitations and ex^cises. 
Of the absohite importance of arrangement, little 
need be said. As being simply the nice adjustment 
of the regular machinery of the school, it bears too 
directly upon its daily running, to be at aU obscure 
or doubtful in its influexice. Nothing can do more to 
secure the movement of the whole machine against 
irregularity, friction or jar, and retardation. Indeed, 
a proper arrangement may justly be styled the better 
half of good management. 

A proper arrangement must be marked by four 
leading chaiacteristics ; aimpUcity, definitenoss, sys- 
tem and practicality. 

First, it must be simple. Such is the defective 
organization of our public school systems generally, 
that, in most schools, any disposition of the daily 
operations will be complicated enough. But that the 
arrangement may not burden the teacher's mind to 
the detrim^ent of other parts of his work, and that it 
may not, through any needless cumbrousness, be pre- 
vented from being successfully carried out, it is quite 
clear that it should involve as few parts, and be sub- 
ject to as few rules as possible. Whether the teacher 
is able to reach any ideaj, or prescribed model of 
simplicity or not, let simplicity be carefully studied 
and persistently sought. 

Whil^, however, simplicity is to be a constant aim, 
let it not be secured at the expense of definiteTiess, 
There should be no vagueness or uncertainty in the 
operations of the schooL Purely incidental matters 
may, of course, be left to an incidental or impromptu 
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adjustment. This will serve to cnltiyate in the teacher, 
both that quick perception and ready skill which 
are necessary to his perfect mastery of his position, 
and to secure in the adjustment eflfected, a truer 
adaptation to the immediate wants of the occasion. 
But for everything else, there should be a well-deter- 
mined time and place, otherwise the scheme of the 
school will operate somewhat and somewhere to the 
discredit and, perhaps, the embarrassment of Hie 
teacher, and to the disadvantage or the injury of 
those under his charge. 

From this, it will be quite apparent that rules will 
be necessary. Certainly, the teacher can have no 
fixed or definite arrangement, without laying down 
specific rules for himself ; nor can he expect to secure 
conformity to his own laws of arrangement, among 
his pupils, without laying down rules as specific for 
their guidance. Some educators are accustomed to 
set forth with an ostentatious flourish of supposed 
philosophy, the doctrine that the teacher is to make 
no rules for the school, and that he who does it is, 
per se, unfit for his business. As is usually the case 
with superficial thinkers who would be wise over- 
much, they fail to discover one very important fact ; 
namely, that as an organized body, the school is 
mechanical as weU as moral ; it has parts and opera- 
tions that must be fixed by positive regulations, as 
well as those which must be determined by moral 
principle. The general law, " Do right," upon which 
these theorists lay so much stress, and which has 
been somewhat carefully noticed elsewhere, even if 
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it answered the ends of the moral element in the 
school, would be utterly absurd if applied to its me- 
chanical operations. For example, such questions as, 
where, or in what order pupils diall att.end to such 
and such exercises, are questions of scholastic econ- 
omy, and not p^sonal rectitude. They are to be de- 
termined by the judgment, and not by the reason. 
They find their claim to obedience in the positive au- 
thority of the teacher, and not in the enlightened im- 
pulse of the pupil's conscience. The same is true of 
many other requisitions which will be noticed here- 
after under this general head. 

Again, both for the sake of its own perfection, and 
in order to secure various important ends, the ar- 
rangement of the operations of the school must be 
systematic. Some of these have already been noticed 
in the discussion oi government as applied to the 
child-nature. Another will be foimd in the simple 
power of system to reflect the teacher's capacity as a 
practical analyst and comprehensive manager. Fur- 
thermore, system in arrangement favors the sim- 
plicity and definiteness to which reference has just 
been made. Indeed,, it is only through the clear 
analysis which must antedate and determine the sys- 
tem chosen, that the teacher becomes able to simplify 
his arrangement by rejecting non-essentials, and to 
render it definite by applying rules according the 
relative demand of its various parts. 

Beyond these, system is necessary to harmony both 
in the arrangement and the conduct of the school 
operations. Not until every part is adjusted in ita 
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place Qnder the mqpjring spirit of true system, cau 
the whole become a self-consistent unit; and not 
imtil this pervading unity is attained, can the whole 
movement be secure against possible friction or con- 
flict. System is thus in the school, as elsewhere^ 

But to this very harmony, thoronghness^, or compre- 
hensiveness is necessary. It is only under the light 
of a systematic classification of the facts of the ar- 
rangement, that the whole field stands clearly revealed 
in an its parts, their proportions and relations, so 
that the judgment may determine whether aught id 
wanting to the just completeness of the whole. And 
the importance of this completeness is seen in the 
simple fact that it is the only safeguard against spe- 
cific or incidental legislation, which is always waste- 
ful of power and injurious to harmony. As in build^ 
ing, the thrusting of modifications into the original* 
plan, always enhances the cost dfeproporti<>nally, and 
endangers the ultimate symmetry of the edifice ; so 
is it with the thrusting in of impromptu regulations 
to meet overk>oked contingencies in the order of tibe 
school ; they endanger its conastency, and unduly bur- 
den its movements. While, however, the teacher must 
hold syst^n as essent»d, he must not forget that it is 
sasocfitible of abase. He must not forget tiiat just 
in proportion as it aspires to perfection, it is in danger 
of withdrawing itscdl from ^e conservative influence 
of circumstances, and of becoming consequently alto- 
gether speculative and impracticable. iSuch a system 
IS nacessaa% unfitted to tiiB^wante dt our s<dio^ la 
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wMch, BO generftfly, stubborn facts both confront and 
confenind fine-spnn theories. It is also the more to 
be guarded against, because under the existing and 
growing passion of education for absolute schemes 
bi»ed upon ecthaustiTe analyses, the, perhaps, domi- 
nant and most dangerous tendency of popular educa- 
tion is to swing to impracticable or Ticious extremes, 
Mid not unfrequenfly, through arcs of oscffiation 
either tremendous- or absurd. 

Hence, the arrangement of the school operations, 
while systematic, must be prcudiocd. While in con- 
siituting it, tiie teacher may be guided by weH-con- 
^ared theory, he must still see to it, tiiat &e insuffi'* 
deneies or aberrations of his theory are constancy 
corrected by a careful induction of facts, — the very 
facts which his method must meet and master, or 
prove a failure. Better, if need be, sacrifice some- 
what of theoretical perfection than come gdiort of 
practical adaptation. 

As fflustrative of what we mean in this conn^tion, 
take the following specific applications of the princi- 
ple. In every public school, there are cbmmonly, 
scmie general exercises in which the larger portion 
of &e pup9s may engage ^midtianeously. Sightly 
managed, these are quite desirable, as they serve to 
develop iikSl and energy m the teacher, and unity of 
feeling aaid harmony of action among the pupils, 
^e studies adapted to ^ch exercises are gymnastics, 
singing, spelling, and reading. Now the principle of 
wrrangement, under consideration, requires that these 
dtould be set tspeat for iho opening or &b close of 
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school, for {he reason that they will then least inter- 
fere with indiyidual appUcation to study, the papik 
having either, not b^on their work upon their lessons^ 
or having already finished it So too, of these ex^- 
cises, those should be set down for the opening, which 
require the least antecedent preparation, because 
there has yet occurred no time icx such preparation. 
Still further, those that are most exhausting should 
come in the same connection as the preceding, be- 
cause at that time, tiie physical powers are most 
fresh and vigorous. 

Again, the training of the juvenile dasses in the 
alphabet and reading, the object exercises if there be 
any, and the reading lessons of the larger classes, 
should occur in the early part of each session, so as 
to afford time for the preparation of the various les- 
sons to be recited by those who are mature enough 
to study. Among the first of these, may also be in- 
cluded the recitation of lessons prepared the evening 
beforehand, at home, for the obvious reason tiiat they 
are in readiness, and should be put out of the way of 
the daily study. 

The assignment of those lessons to be learned at 
home should not be made without regard to princi^e. 
They should embrace studies which the piq>il can 
pursue independently to the best advantage, and 
which will require the least transportation of appa- 
ratus or materials, or those which require results in 
writing rather than those in abstract retention. 

In the distribution of exercises or studies between 
the two sessions, those should be assigned to the 
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mommg session, which are the least iuteresting or 
the most severe, slace ^tiniig that portion of the day, 
the powers of both the teacher and the pupils are 
most fresh and Tigorona. 

The assignment of the recesses should also be care- 
foUj regulated b j tiiis principle of practical adapita- 
tion. Nothing can, be more absiml than the common 
custom of having on^ and the same recess lor the 
older and the younger pupils ; for those who cai^ and 
those who cannot study. The latter should have two 
or three recesses rather tha;n one, for it is little other 
than crud.ty to compel them to sit idly and wearily 
waiting the conung of the^ to them, long-delayed xe^ 
cess. Of the former class, there are frequently some 
to be found who should almost be ashamed to take 
one recess, as if it were practically an impeachment 
of their power of fixed application. 

The principle of practical adaptation will also raise 
the inquiry, whether the recess should occur precisely 
in the middle of a session, at which time, while the 
pupil has not become fatigued, his mind has only just 
got most closely and vigorously at its work ; or nearer 
the close when Im study is done, or is nearly so; 
when he is actually fatigued; and when a recess will 
refresh his powers preparatory to the work of recita- 
tion. 

But we pass from these illustrations of the bearing 

^ of practicality upon the arrangement, to the subject 

of management. Management is that part of order 

which includes, all that belongs to the proper conduct 

and complete carrying out of the system of arrange- 
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ment adopted. It hence, corers the whole of the 
teacher's bearing and action daring the progress of 
the yarions parts of his system, and in carrying his 
school through them, whether thej are sessions or 
recesses, exercises or recitations. 

A proper management mnst be marked by five 
general characteristies ; namely. Promptness^ Bteadi- 
ne»Si Bamestness, OenioMty and Qmdness. 

first, it must be prompt. Oeneralty in the pubUc 
ctehools, there is an excess of work, and hence, a d^ 
fidency in time. It is rarely, if ever, the case that 
the teacher is able to carry the whole daily order 
tiffongh with sufficient or invariable thoronghness. 
Bi&er afi of tiie parts must be somewhat abbreviated 
or hurried', or some of iiiem must be practically neg- 
lected. Piomptness, then, as a means of saving time, 
is indispensable, for this saving of time is necessary 
to the perfection of ihe teacher's work. Hence, the 
teacher must be instant to liie time, as the peal is to 
the flash. 

Th^i, again, tardiness is necessarily confusion. An 
exercise delayed is eittier an exercise cut unduly 
short, or inconsistentiy crowded upon its fellow. 
Whichever it may be, the order of tiie school is out 
of joint, and so far the result is confusion. Not un- 
frequently, too, the first pressure caused by the loss 
of time, throws the teacher into a nervous hurry for the 
whole session, and thus the disorder is perpetuated. 
The only preservative against Such hurry and con- 
fusion is promptness. 

Still farther, promptness in the teacher operated 
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both indirectlj and directly to secure pnnctualky and 
readiness throughout the whole schooL Of tiie bear- 
ing of these upon the general harmony and succeeSy 
little need be urged. Prevailing dilatoriness is little 
better than prevailing insubordinatiosu It Is the 
necessary ccmcomitant of lack of interest] and lack 
of interest is lack of order. Hence, it is always safe 
to conclude that unless the teacher's managemeait is 
prompt, his discipline must be deJectiye, if not a 
failure. 

Again, the teacher's nmnagement must be steady. 
One of the most common evils in both parental and 
school gov^nment is that of constant fluctuation. 
There is no steady and continuous pressure ol tl^ 
authority, in the direction chosen, and to the very end 
of a complete attainment. To-day deciave meaaiures 
are adopted and pressed witii yif^. Tonnonrow the 
effort is relaxed, and the prooeding policy practically 
contradicted. It may be even wcnise than this; 
through fickleness of purpose or love of novelty, the 
old measures or methods may be fiRimmarily aban- 
doned, and new ones fitfully introduced in thra: place. 

One of the necessary results of this unsteadiness ia 
loss of respect iox him who has the managesaeni of 
affairs. Unsteadiness argues ^ther ignotance, lack 
of forecast, cac wellness of piupose, any one of which 
is enou^ to secure the just cond^nnation ol the 
teacher. But, very deturly, the finest attainment of 
order must depend very largely upon tibe respect 
which the teacher commands. WitiwHit that reflect, 
he can carry n^tiier methods nor measures to m 
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happy completion. His sole dependence must be 
mere arbitrary authority, perhaps what is still worse, 
mere brute force. But however proper these may be 
in their place, without the concurrence of respect, the 
success they may win is half failure. 

Beyond this, unsteady management destroys faith 
in the certainty of things. Few principles are more 
productiye of uniform and orderly action among men 
than that ^f the invariable uniformity of natura 
Since the mountain will not come to Mahomet, Ma- 
homet must go to the mountain. Nature wiU not 
change, hence, man conforms to nature. So the reg- 
ularity of nature begets regularity in man. Thus, in 
the school, the inflexible steadiness of the manage- 
ment creates among the pupils, unwavering faith in 
the certainty of results, and a fixed conviction of the 
necessity of conformity to the consequent condition 
of things. This is itself order. Order thus begotten 
is habit. And habit is self-controlling. Hence, 
steadiness itself is power. 

But aside from its direct bearing on the manage- 
ment of the school, this steadiness has a most impor- 
tant prospective influence. As tending to the creation 
of habitual steadiness of action among the pupils of 
our schools, it operates ultimately as a corrective of 
one of our worst national characteristics, popular in- 
stability. With us, everything, from the action of 
individuals to the gravest matters of national legisla- 
tion, is in a state of constant fluctuation. Violently 
receding from one extreme, only to rush as violently 
to another; up for a measure like a flood-tide or an 
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imiDdation, and then, under the influence of some 
counter excitement, subsiding or ebbing until, in the 
old direction, nothing is visible but dreary mud-flats 
or barren sand-spits ; it becomes a question whether 
we are really susceptible of becoming stable. This 
much, however, is certain, that if that stability is ever 
to be established as a national trait, its foundation 
must be laid in the individual character as developed 
in the home and in the schooL And yet there is 
reason to fear that unsteadiness in management is 
one of the most common and most incorrigible faults 
of both. 

Again, the management of the school must evince 
earnestness. Promptness and steadiness carry with 
them the appearance of mere power, and are, hence, 
liable to give to the teacher's bearing and action an 
air of stiffiiess and coldness, which can never prove 
favorable to the best development of the young mind. 
This evil can only be countervailed by the presence 
and pervading influence of some heart-principle in 
the management. Hence, it is every way important 
that all that the teacher does should be characterized 
by thorough earnestness. For more particularly, a 
thorough earnestness always produces in the teacher 
an air of firm assurance that carries to the mind of 
the pupil a full conviction of the teacher's ability. 
Proper self-reliance, or confidence, is itself a source, 
as well as an evidence, of power. This is eminently 
true of the confidence or assurance begotten of true 
earnestness. But, for the possession of that earnest- 
ness, the teacher's entire business is a continual plea. 
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Hence, for the lack of it in his management, lie lias 
no excuse. 

Still farther, this earnestness on the part of the 
teacher, in all the yarions exercises of the school, is 
contagious. It passes beyond himself. It flies from 
heart to heart throughout the little commonwealth. 
It finds and arouses in each a kindred spirii Up 
springs through all ranks and classes a kindred zeaL 
This generfd earnestness, or zeal, at once commits 
the whole school to the order which the teacher has 
instituted, and in which he is so deeply and evidently 
interested. In this way, the teacher's earnestness, by 
comm^ding spontaneous co-operation, reduplicates 
his power and ensures succes9- 

Partly out of this demand for earnestness, grows 
the demand that the management should be geniaL 
That eamestnesiB is supposed to be generous, not 
wrapped up in the attainment of ends concerning the 
teacher alone, but ever looking forward to the wel- 
fare of the pupil as the highest good. A genuine in- 
terest in this latter object will naturally shed over tho 
teadier's whole bearing and action in &e conduct of 
the schocd, the light of a constant and considerate 
good wilL Hence, so far as it can be done without 
destroying dignity or infriugiug iq)on order, the 
teacher should come down pleasantly to the pupil's 
level, evince a sympathetic feeling for him, and skill- 
fully adapt things to the production of his pleasure, 
as well as his profit. This, by no means argues that 
he should humor the pupU in what is weak or inju- 
rious, nor that he should stoop so far as to mingle in 
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his rough sports, — ^himself a mere boy among boys. 
But it does imply tliat he should comfort the child 
-when he is in trouble, encourage him in his efforts to 
do well, evince an interest in his amusements, and 
lend him a helpful aid in planning or perfecting such 
as are really wholesome and gleefuL 

The natural influence of all this, it is easy to see, 
wiU be to enlarge the pupil's confidence in the kindli- 
ness, as well as the ability, of the teacher, and to draw 
both together in the bonds of a common and a grow- 
ing love. The effect of such a love is to secure on 
the part of the pupil, a hearty co-operation in aU the 
plans of the teacher, and to ensure to his manage- 
ment a perfect success. It is in reaching the sources 
of this love, as will be elsewhere shown, that the 
teacher attains the seat of his highest influence and 
power. 

There is, however, one tendency of high earnest- 
ness which must be guarded against, and the more 
carefully, because the influence of all this pressure 
* upon the teacher in the direction of perfect manage- 
ment, goes to increase that tendency. We speak 
here of the Kabihty of the teacher to a sort of over 
energy in his management, degenerating, perhaps, 
into mere boisterousness. As opposed to this, it is 
demanded that the management be quiet. 

And by this is intended, not the quietness of 
sluggish unconcern, not the quietness that grows out 
of a fear of trouble, a dislike of labor, or a love for 
the comfortable but debasing recesses of an easy 
chair. The quietness proposed is not so much con- 
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stitutional or involuntary, 'as deliberate. It is the 
quietness of one who has carefully taken his own 
measure, and that of the objects he seeks to effect ; 
and who, confident of the end, calmly moves on, with- 
out haste, without perturbation, without tumult, 
without violence, towards its attainment. Nor is 
there anything in this which conflicts with the pene- 
trating glance, the firm tone, the animated move- 
ment ; it conflicts only with whatever is fussy, voci- 
ferous or violent. 

As a result of this qidetness, it will be seen clearly 
that it favors the most intelhgent understanding on 
the part of the school, of what is desired, or what is 
being done. All needless noise or parade of energy, 
by distracting the attention, and, perhaps, stunning 
the senses, tends to impair the distinctness of the 
pupil's perceptions, and so stands in the way of his 
receiving the clearest and most enduring impressions. 

Aside from this, as in the precedmg instances, the 
tendency of the teacher's manner is to reproduce 
itself in that of his pupils. A quiet teacher may have 
noisy pupils, but it will be because the quietness is 
negative, and is^ hence, coupled with positive ineffi- 
ciency. It is, nevertheless, the natural effect of the 
true quaUty, to repress the noisiness so common 
among children. Bightly employed, it is one of the 
most powerful means of securing an orderly silence 
in the school. 

Again, this rational quietness is favorable to the 
exercise of proper reticence, and may even produce it. 
By this reticence, we mean a wise reserve in the 
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ieacher as to the antecedent betrayal or proclama- 
tion of his intentions or plans, to the schooL There 
are, as has been stated, cases in which this preTions 
aimoimcement of measures, as a means of intelligent 
understanding among the pupils, and as guarding 
them against unwitting errors, is necessary. But 
the object here, is to guard the teacher against a 
thoughtless habit of gossiping about his proposed 
measures, or of conceitedly flourishing them before 
tbe schooL It cannot but be seen that it adds little 
to his credit, to be unable to keep his own gOTem- 
mental secrets. Besides, any such heedless or ostenta- 
tious parade of his plans much beforehand, leaves no 
room for unobserved modifications in case of diffi- 
<5ulty or disappointment ; it operates directly, by tak- 
ing off the edge of novelty or newly expectant interest, 
to impair their effectiveness ; and it sometimes actu- 
ally leads to graver complications in the matters in- 
volved. A reticent quietness is, therefore, one of the 
finest attributes of the teacher's management. 

As a last excellence, this quiet management tends 
directly to create a higher respect for the teacher. To 
the observing pupil, nothing in the teacher can be more 
suggestive of manly self-control, and of power in re- 
serve. It is easy for him to see occasions enough for 
very natural outbreaks of vehemence in voice, or haste 
and disorder in action. It is easy for him to see 
how the teacher, by means sudden and startling, al- 
though tending to disquietness and violence, might 
summarily secure the ends he seeks. But when he 
sees all this calmly forborne, and unmoved quietness, 
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and qaiet immobility stiU the teacher's sole reUanco, 
he can not but feel a profound reverence for a char- 
aoter so self-poised, and an authority so significantlj . 
reticent The influence of such a reverence, on the 
teacher's success in the order of the school, is too ap- 
parent to need further discussion. 

It only r^nains then, for us, under this g^ieral 
bead, to urge upon teachers a closer attention to the 
arrangement and ma^agement of the operations of 
the school, as a part of their goyemment, eminently 
adapted to reduce the oceasions for any uprising 
need of discipline. It is, indeed, the proper field for 
the finest exercise of judgment and tact in the appli- 
eation of tiie old maxim ; ^ An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure." Discipline is chiefly cura- 
tive: arrangement and management are eminently 
preventive. They are the direwdest allies of that 
master-art in the control of the young,— the art of 
eounter-diversion, to which, as appUed to individual 
cases, ref^ence has already been made. What is 
true of its power over the child as an individual, is as 
true of its influence on the school as a whole. Hence^ 
it is quite possible for the school when ready, either 
from prevailing weariness or general iiTitsttion, to 
breakout into overt acts of iDsuboordination, to be, un- 
stuBpeetingly to itself, swept by some akHful counter- 
diversion, into a new channel or new current of 
aroused interest or restored good feeling. For the 
attainment of such results, the teacher's management 
is responsiUe. 
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GENERAL •RTTrMTr^TJTfl C50NTINUED — ^DISCIPIINE — ^REQXXERS- 
MENT. 

Order and discipline related— IHsc^ne dtttinffttUhed from otYfar— Dis- 
cipline defined— Elements classified, as Requirement, Judgment and 
Enforcement, or Correction — Discipline as specifically related to 
school government — Bjcquiremeni <K»^in^MA«l— Specific duties of the 
pupil classified ; as, Personal, Associated, and Filial and Schola8ti<^*^ 
Claims of these self-evident — BequiremenX re8^Hc<M^— Illustration — 
Duties required out of school — Oflcnces in transitu — School jurisdic- 
tion limited — ^Influence but not authority to be employed — Excep- 
tional cases considered— Characteristics of requirement, moderate- 
ness, naturalness, fiilmess and firmness — Moderateness distinguished 
and enforced — Naturalness distinguished and enforced— Fairness dis- 
tinguished and enforced — Firmness considered. 

Ik passing to the consideration of discipline, it 
must be premised that it is so closely related to order, 
that it is difficult to treat them so far separately as to 
have no points in discussion common to both. And 
yet, general convenience and the real differences 
that exist in their nature, require them to be thus 
separated. 

But in order that their points of approximation 
and divergence may be clearly distinguished, we shall 
place the two in careful contrast, as follows. Order 
in the goyemment of the school, embraces whatever 
is merely mechanical, or organic; discipline is in- 
clusive of whatever is moral in its nature or ends : 
order has jurisdiction over the field of practical 

6* 
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economy or convenience ; discipline extends its sway 
over tliat of personal responsibility or duty : order 
stands upon the claims of positive authority ; disci- 
pline is founded upon the ultimate principles of rec- 
titude : order regulates the exercise of the faculties 
as all subsidiary to the development of the intellect ; 
discipline exerts control over the moral faculties, the 
conscience and the "will, as determinative of their own 
conditions, or of character. Hence, finally, the grand 
law of order is expediency ; that of discipline is rec- 
titude. Discipline, in its highest sense, may then be 
defined as the proper control of individual power and 
responsibility in the school, with reference to the 
higher laws and aims of pure morality. 

The elements of discipline, as thus defined, may be 
arranged under three general heads ; the legislative, 
judicial, and executive, and, as thus classified, may 
be specifically designated as ; Hequirement^ Judgment, 
and Enforcement, or Correction. 

In the light of this classification, it will be seen 
that discipline, as here treated, while bordering closely 
upon government as commonly understood in the 
state, is only a specific part of government as requir- 
ed for the school. The reason why government in 
the school is thus made more comprehensive than 
government in the state is clear. In the state,- the 
maturity and independent capacity of the citizen, the 
necessary variety of his pursuits, and the freedom of 
application demanded, render a fixed and comprehen- 
sive method of action inconsistent, if not impractica- 
ble. In the school as a commonwealth, from the 
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immaturity and dependence of its members, and the 
necessity for the united and harmonious pursuit of a 
specific end, order becomes an essential part of the 
general control, and, hence, must be included as the 
first grand element of the govemmenty as discipline 
is the second. 

Under the head of requirement as the first gen- 
eral element of discipline, must be included all de- 
mands made upon the pupil as susceptible of moral 
relations, and subject to moral obligation in the schooL 
In other words, whatever the teacher may either posi- 
tively or negatively require as based upon principles 
of morality ; as apprehended by the reason and felt 
in the conscience to be obligatory, — all fliis may be 
made a matter of disciplinary demand. Bequirement, 
then, covers the whole ground of the pupil's moral 
obligation as a member of the schooL 

The specific duties embraced under the head of re- 
quirement may be classified thus : 

1. Personal, or those the child owes to himself as 
pupil, as, for example, seK-improvement : 

2. Associated, or those the pupil owes to his com- 
panions as members of the school ; namely. Equity 
and Kindness : 

3. Filial and Scholastic, or those the pupil owes to 
the parent so far as his commands reach the school, 
and those he owes to the teacher as its ruler, — or 
Obedience and Beverence. 

Upon these duties severally considered, little need 
be said. The obligation of the pupil to fulfill them to 
the best of his ability is self-evident. That he should 
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be a member of the sobocd, necessarily inyolyes his 
hearty co-operation in the effort of the school author- 
ity to secure his best development and discipline : he 
ooold not be anywhere associated with his cc»npan* 
ions, much less in the intimate and important rela- 
tions of the school, without being boimd to respect 
the rights and feelings of all : from the duties of fOial 
obedience and r^ard, no place or position can re- 
lease him, much less his member^iip in the school 
which the pcorent has provided tof the better advance- 
ment of his highest interests : and his obligation to 
obey and reverence the teacher as the specific repre- 
sentative of the parent, for the time being, and as the 
rightful and necessary head of the school and sou) 
of its operations, is founded on the very nakire of 
Ihings. 

It will be observed, however, lliat the moral obli" 
gation involved in all these duties, is restricted, as if 
bounded by the pi^il's relation to tiie school. This 
must be of necessity. School government is specific 
in its aim, and limited in its field of application. 
While, then, ethics entire may be prop^ly embraced 
in the instruction given in the school, only such of its 
principles as are distinctiy applicable to the control 
of the child as a member of the school, can be pro- 
perly embraced m its system of gov^nment. These 
principles as constituting iiie body of school ethics, 
are all those which may be consistently noticed here. 

As illustrative of this restriction of school ethics, 
the following specific cases may be taken. The prin- 
ciples of ethics bearing upon " Duties to the State," 
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can have no place whatever among the requisifcions 
of school government ; for, neither is the child yet a 
citizen, nor wonld the school be held reiiponsible for 
his treatment of those duties, even if the pttpil had 
attained his majority. All thaJt belongs to the rela- 
tions the pupil (if he be of age) holds to the state, 
and hence it is altogether within the province of civil 
government. The state, it is true, recognizes the 
school, but surrenders to the school none of its pre- 
rogatives. 

Again, the "Duties to the Parent" belong in gen- 
eral to the domestic relation, and properly come 
under the cognizance of the home government alone. 
It is quite clear, however, that out of the relation 
which the parent holds to the child in the school, and 
out of the relation which the teacher, as his agent or 
substitute, holds to the parent, there may arise spe- 
cific duties to the latter, which the former must re- 
cognize in his government. The parent may, for in- 
stance, with the consent of the teacher, lay certain 
specific requisitions upon his child as a member of 
the school ; and the government of the school may 
claim and enforce obedience to these requisitions. 
The duty of obedience in this case, while a quasi duty 
to the teacher, is primarily a duty to the parent. 
Such, and such only of the child's duties to the parent 
come within tiie jurisdiction of the teacher. 

Similar illustrations might be drawn from the duties 
of ihe pupil to the teacher, to his associates, and to 
himsell It is not necessary, however, to cite tliem, 
since the general principle is sufficientiy clear ; name- 
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ly, that whatever the duties may be, to £all properly 
ander the cognizance and authority of the school 
government, they must both practically come within 
its reach, and must evidently pertain to the facts and 
relations of the school as the commonwealth con- 
cerned. 

This general principle may be profitably applied to 
the solution of the question often raised as to the 
teacher's jurisdiction over the pupil's duties out of 
school, and especially over offences occurring in tran- 
situ. With regard to any school duties required to 
be performed at home, it must be clear that the 
teacher has no original prerogative whatever. His 
right to assign such duties or to enforce their fulfil- 
ment, must rest wholly on an understanding with the 
parent, either tacit or explicit. Even in this case, his 
application of authority must be indirectly to the de- 
ficiency evinced by the pupil in the school, rather 
than directly to the delinquency that occurred at 
home. For instance, in the case of lessons to be 
learned at home, it is competent for the teacher only 
to take cognizance of the fault of failure in recitation ; 
it belongs to the parent alone to correct the indolence 
or misappropriation of time at home, which was the 
real offence. 

The question as to offences occurring during the 
the period of the pupil's transition from his home to 
the school, and vice versa, is more intricate. And this, 
for the simple reason that the limits of the school 
jurisdiction are somewhat obscure. But the very 
cause of the difliculty is suggestive of the direction 
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in irUch we are to look for the chief responsibility in 
such cases. We may accept tiiis, then, as a first 
principle; that where the limits of jurisdiction are 
the broadest and most definite^ there is to be found 
the direct responsibihty for the correction of the of- 
fences in question. Any other responsibihty in this 
direction, must be wholly conditioned and incidental 
It needs now no argument to show that only the 
authority of the parent is thus comprehensive and 
complete in its apphcation. The parents' jurisdiction 
over the child, and responsibihty for his conduct, are 
subject to no restrictions of either place or time. 
Not merely within the precincts of the home, nor 
during certain set periods of employment, is the child 
held to the duty of obedience to parental law. It is 
a duty for all time and place. 

But it wiU certainly not be urged that the jurisdic- 
tion of the school government is thus far-reaching 
and comprehensive. limited alike in its object, time, 
and place of action, nothing can be more evident 
than that the application of its authority must find a 
necessary circumscription within corresponding limits. 
Not for the child's general conduct in society, at the 
home nor any more in the highways ; not for his be- 
havior upon hoUdays, at morning or at night, nor 
any more during any time not within the immediate 
neighborhood of the school sessions, can the teacher, 
as teacher, be justly held responsible. The parent's 
authority may rightfully maintain its hold upon the 
child until he comes under the eye of the teacher, and 
within reach of his voice and hand ; but the teacher 
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has no right to extend hin rule contrariwise over the 
child until the moment when he pa43ses into the 
sacred precincts of the home, and into the parent's 
presence and power. It is demaiiding for the less^ 
what can only be dne to (be greater. 

This, however, is not to take ground that the teacher 
may e-vince a stolid n]Mx>ncem as to the conduct of 
his pupils elsewhere than within the precincts or the 
periods of the school ; nor is it taking from him the 
power to do anything outside of those limits, to ef- 
fectirely subserve the pupil's wel&re and the ends of 
good order. As a citizen and as a Mend, he may, so 
far as he can, keep a kindly and careful eye upon the 
pupl's conduct during the periods of transition from 
the home to the school, and vice verm, and may exert 
aU his influence to prevent the occurrence of offences, 
or to secure atonement for them ; but it is influence 
which he is to exert, and not authority. And not 
only may he do much in this way ; but it is beheved 
that the very regard which he thus evinces for the 
rights of relative jurisdiction will add weight to his 
influejkce, and secure in the end better results than 
would be possible under what miist necessarily be an 
arbitrary exercise of power. 

This, however, must not be construed in any 
sense, as ignoring tiie poi^ibility of exceptional cases. 
For example, flagrant outbreaks of injurious violence 
for which there is no parental preventive or correc- 
tion, may come to the immediate notice of the teacher. 
Here it may be necessary for him to interfere, and 
the interference may be* justified cm the ground that 
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ftrbitrarj rule is better than licentionsnesB. So, too, 
cases may occur in which eyil^lisposed pupils may 
avowedly take advantage of the supposed absence of 
jurisiUction, to do after school, what the teach^ has 
forbidden in school. In this case, the teacher may 
take cognisance of the act as an insolent evasion 
equivalent to quasi insnbordinaiion. The case some- 
times cited, of a pupil's playing by the way, and so 
becoming late to the detriment of the school order, 
is not property an exertion ; for while the teacher 
may not claim juiisdictaon over tiie act of loitering 
which was the major fault, the tardiness itself is an 
immediate and legitimate occasion for disdpline. 
The distinction and the method involved in this case, 
wiU be found applioalAe in many oti^rs, and their 
proper application will enable the teacher to avoid 
tile two injurious extremes of arbitrary jurisdictioi. 
and aUdwed disorder. 

Having thus defined the proper limits of require- 
ment as a department of the sdxool government, we 
pass to the consideration of its general characteristica. 
These may be enumerated as chiefly four ; Moderate- 
ness, Naturalness, Fairness, and Firmness. 

The propriety of these characteristics, especially 
as determined by the traits of the child's nature as 
subject to the govemm^it of the school, has been 
partially considered under a previous head. It is, 
therefore, only necessary that they should be briefly 
noticed here and more especially with reference to 
their bearing on the government in itself considered 

By moderateness in requirement, we mean that the 
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teacher shonld, in all his demands upon the pupil as 
subject to moral obligation, study to avoid seyerity or 
excess. It is better policy for him to fall somewhat 
under the full measure of exact requirement, than to 
incur any risk of overgoing it. Aside from lenient 
adaptation to the child's feebleness or imperfection, 
it is far easier to secure the perfect enforcement of 
moderate demands, or if need be, to bring them up 
to the fall standard of just requisition, than it is to 
maintain those which have been strained at the out- 
set, to their farthest Umit, or to abate successfully 
those which have been found to be excessive. In 
school government, as in every other, practical excel- 
lence is to be determined, not so much by the abso- 
lute perfection of the laws, as by their capacity to be 
perfectly administered. 

By naturalness in requirement, we mean, not so 
much naturalness in the demands themselves, as in 
the method of their successive development. It is 
here considered as tantamount to that progressive- 
ness in school legislation, which has been elsewhere 
noticed. The ground consequently taken, is that of 
the inexpediency of pre-enacted codes of requisitions, 
or laws for the moral government of the school And 
this, for the general reason that no such code can be 
made for any commonwealth, as it were to order, 
and be either wise or just. Law for the government 
of any community, has its grand principles which are 
co-existent with the possibility of a community. But 
beyond those principles, law is the creature of the 
common need; and what that need is can only be 
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determined by the developing power of circumstances. 
Hence, all specific laws should be, as it were, the nat* 
irral growth of circumstances. So in the government 
of the school, specific ruleS; to have a natural origin, 
fitness, and power, should be made, only as facts de- 
velop a need for them. Let the teacher pursue the 
opposite course, and he will burden his system of 
discipline vvith minute and ill-digested provisions, 
many of which he will either have to repeal or violate 
as unreasonable or oppressive. This, however, is not 
to be interpreted as contravening the careful promul- 
gation of general principles, elsewhere urged as ne- 
cessary. 

Beyond this, it is demanded that the teacher's re- 
quisitions in governing be thoroughly fair or honest. 
By this we mean, first, that all the means and ends 
of the requirement should be transparently what they 
purport to be. No subject of the school government 
should ever have occasion to suspect that he has 
been misled or overreached by policy or artifice. 
Any such impression will prove destructive to his 
confidence in the teacher, and respect for him ; and 
when those are wanting, authority may compel sub- 
mission, but it cannot command true obedience. 
Again, the requirement should be explicit so as to 
be beyond the possibihty of misconception. Pains 
should be taken, not only to unfold the demand fully 
and fairly, but also to ascertain whether it has been 
as fuUy and fairly understood. The government 
which, failing in this direction, exposes the pupil to 
unwitting transgression, stands itself impeached as 
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first in ihe fault. Still fnrtlier, there should be no 
sudden revival and application of rules which, having 
lain dormant or lacked recent use, have passed out 
of the pupil's mind, or have been practically accepted 
by him, as inoperative. All such action wiH assume 
the aspect oi ex post f ado legislation, and will appear, 
if it is not even what it appears, narrow and unjust. 
The government of the school must then in aH its re- 
quirements, be thoroughly frank and fair. 

The presence of the foregoing qualities in the 
school government, it will be seen, prepares the way 
for the existence of that firmness without which it 
hardly deserves the name of government. Given, 
requirements which are moderate, the product of a 
natural want, and thoroughly sincere and fair, and 
the teacher may press the demand for obedience, with 
the most inflexible firmness. Nay, in such a case, the 
greater, the more stubborn, the firmness, if we may so 
speak, the higher the rectitude of the school govern- 
ment, and the more absolute its claim to obedient re- 
gard. It is in the power of this unalterable firmness 
to dignify even the dying struggles of a bad cause. 
Much more is it able to gather about the upright 
front of righteous rule, the radiant symbol of divine 
excenence. Not only, then, for the pupil's sake, as 
has elsewhere been urged, but for its own, let the 
government of the school, in the firmness of its re- 
quirements, be 

" Constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true-fixed and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament." 
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Jadgment defined— Importance considered —Elements classifledf as De- 
tection, Inyestlgation, Jadgment Proper or Decision— />0^<Mm dit- 
tinguished and €^a*g\fiedy as Spontaneous, or Immediate and Mediate, 
or Circumstantial — Kinds distinguished — Spontaneous detection jus- 
tified—Jte rukf ^(Mi— Every offense not to be known — ^Knowledge of 
ofEentes, not always to be betrayed — Offenses to receive the most 
favorable construction — Mediate detection class^fiedj as Incidental and 
6bne0r<e(l— Importance of the latter — ^Especial difficulty arising from 
the school code of honor— Folly of condemning the code summarily — 
Course to be purstied—Fu^Us must be tau^t right views — Severer pun- 
ishment in case of conspiracy to conceal — EtUes for concerted detection 
— ^Must be the sole means of discovery— Offenses must be of a flagrant 
characters-Detection must be prosecuted for no inferior or private 
ends — Grounds of consistencyr-'Qe^t^ciion demanded for the general 
safety— The offense is necessarily covert— It is one of practical out- 
lawry — Method to he pursued — ^Detection should be devolved on a sub- 
ordinate ag«nt— Propriety of setting a trap for offenders— Caution 
against seeking personal ends — ^Against the use of positive deception 
— Against undue exposure of the innocent — Objection to the use of 
temptation answered— Jniw^a^ion c2e80i*i6e(^-Importance of investi- 
gation — ^Need of attention to practical logic — ^Logieal process in inves- 
tigation considered — Evidence classified, as Personal and Circumstan- 
tial — Kinds distinguished and illustrated — Testimony the chief 
reliance — Cimfaaion by stratagem tentoarrowtoWfr— Practically dishonest 
—Impairs the teacher's self-respect— Demoralizing to the pupil- 
Particular caution as to the evidence of personal appearance — Bequi- 
9ites in foif««wcs— Opportunity, direct knowledge, capacity, veracity, 
freedom from prejudice — Caution as to the testimony of children — 
Kinds qf testimony—simple, Accumulated and Concurrent — Defined — 
General characteristics of testimony — Must be definite, accumulative, 
concurrent — Grounds qf strength in concurrent testimony— "Logical and 
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practical Illustration— i>«:iaio»— Defined— Cliaractcrlstics— Must be 
positive, overt, explicit — Oeneral characteristics^if Judgment— Must be- 
dellberate, comprehensive, righteous and decisive— Popular decisions 
in the school condemned. 

Passing now to the second general element in the 
discipline of the school, we observe, that under the 
head of judgment, must be included whatever be- 
longs to the decision of cases involying discipline. 

The importance of this element will be readily in- 
ferred from the fact that, not only does* the influence 
and success of the discipline depend on its proper 
performance, but, without its antecedence, no disci- 
pline in any just sense, is practicable. In fact, this 
judgment bears much the same relation to the correc- 
tion of wrong, that the diagnosis of a disease, in 
medicine, bears to the subsequent treatment. De- 
pending upon shrewd intuition and weU-defined ex- 
perience, rather than upon rules and authorities, that 
diagnosis is the work of the physician, — the work 
which most tries and evinces his skilL Indeed, the 
measure of diagnostic accuracy is the measure of suc- 
cess in the treatment. So, we may say, the proper 
judgment of the case in discipline determines quite as 
fuUy the course of the subsequent correction ; and as 
such, it is one of the highest and most important 
elements of the teacher's art of governing. 

The elements of judgment may be classified as 
threefold ; Detection, Investigation, and Judgmerd 
Proper, or Decidan. 

Of these, first, detection is simply the discovery, 
by the teacher, of ofienses and offenders. It may be 
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of two general kinds; namely. Spontaneous or Imme- 
diate ; and Mediate, or CircamstantiaL In the former, 
the teacher comes to a knowledge of the offense and 
the offender, personally and directly, throngh the ex- 
ercise of mere ordinary vigilance in obserring the 
operations of the school : he spontaneously witnesses 
the original act himself. In the latter species of de- 
tection, the teacher either alone or through his 
agents, in the exercise of some extraordinary scru- 
tiny, reaches a satisfactory knowledge of such related 
circumstances as, to a practical certainty, fix the 
offense upon the offender. This involves the employ- 
ment of circumstantial evidence. It differs from in- 
vestigation, to which it is nearly related, in the &ct 
that it stops short of any open inquiry and public 
measures, and, hence, in its operations and results, 
may be wholly unknown to the school 

Of the propriety and importance of spontaneous 
detection, there can be no question. It is clearly 
the duty of the teacher to be always in a position of 
discovery. It is necessary that he should have some 
correct knowledge of so much of whatever transpires 
in his Utile commonwealth, in the shape of responsi- 
ble action, as will enable him to understand folly the 
general drift of conduct in the school, and will thus 
fully empower him to make proper preparation for 
possible emergencies, and to wisely select for disci- 
pline, such offenses as may have a noticeable bearing 
on the general welfare. 

This, however, is not to take ground that the teacher 
is to be suspiciously on the alert, or always watching 
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far &e ooomrence cl offenses. This is to be yifphaik 
at file expense of some of the finest qualities of his 
true character, ahnost at the expense oi his manhood. 
Soch a saspiciousness the teacher is, b j all means, 
to avoid. It is a vice of weak minds and weaker 
goremments. 

Hence, let the teacher carefollj observe the fol- 
lowing rules as bearing on spontaneous detection. 
Firsi It is nei&er necessary nor wise for him to 
know all the minor misdemeanors, or peccadilloes of 
his reckless, unthinking, and ill-trained subjects, es- 
pecially those oi tiie younger class. A knowledge 
thus minute, wiH only tend to impair his confidence 
in his pupils, and may thus induce in him a con- 
sciousness of evil character and conduct, calculated 
to affect his manner unfavorably, perhaps even to the 
extent of impairing tiieir confidence in him. 

Secondly. Even if he knows so much, it is all im- 
portant tiiat he should mot evince his knowledge of 
it. To do tiiis is practically to compel himsdf to 
take judicial cognizance of &e offenses involved, since 
hardly anyihii^ can be more demoralizing in its inr 
fiuence upon the moral sense c^ a school than a 
teacher's evident neglect of known infractions of law. 
And yet, as many of these offenses may be altogether 
venial and quite destitute c^ any important bearing 
on the general order of the school, ica the teacher to 
subject them to discipline, would only be to harrass 
himself and his pupils with an over government 
hardly less injurious than insufident government. 
For a teacher to do this, ''is wasteful and ridiculous 
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excess." Of ^ber extreme, it is better to gorem 
too little Hiaok too much. Except in ibe bax^j^ no- 
where more than in ike goyemment of the Bd^o<rf, is 
il^re need of that noble charity which cor^s a mul- 
titude of sins,— nowhere so mudi advanti^e in its 
wise and jNitietit exeircise. 

And, lasti^, with reference to all facts which, as 
ost^mble misdemeanois, reaO^ come to his knowl- 
edge, let the teacher, while retaining tiiem in fhou^i^ 
as poesihfy suscej^tiMe of grave but jet undiscotered 
lelations, carefully guard against assuming thdr 
wonstr interpnetoiion- as a foregone cooeudusion. Let 
him rather, habituaU j assume the probability of a 
le^ier ei^kinaticm, and genearously hcM to that opan- 
im until it fe, by subsequent developments, rendered 
eMx&r dangerous or impossible to do so. ; 
- Basring to mf^ate, or circumstantial detection, 
w^h has ahready be^i de6ned, it may be classified 
as <^ two species ; namely, incidental and concerted 
jetectic^ These rest a^e on the same basis of ob- 
serred &cts, but diflbr in the manner of reaching the 
fiicts. As is in^ated by fiieir names, the circum* 
stances inrolYing detection under the former species, 
come to light of their own accord, in the teacher*9 
^cerdse c^ ordinary watchfolness, and are only rcJnn- 
tarily woTen, in his judgment, into a web of satKH 
factory eyidence : under the latter species, they are, 
upon pre-determination and by concerted action, 
dragged from their concealment and set in such 
array as elfocts fall detection. 

Of the former species, nothing farther need be 
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mg0d in tbifl i^ao^, irine^ ite speoifc hrws am tkt 
aajaie with those alrea^ coitsid^ed iiiaidfllr tike hMd 
ot iqpotttaiieciia detactii^ Qf t^e hkkatt dkiiiiiet atid 
tboix)!!^ aotioe amat be takefet both Imt the reMoDi 
tkptt.it is Bft^e.^ G^oq^ceited hi its nature, and fikt 
more difficult in its proper w^vei^e^ I^de^ hi ih« 
]^3pe-det4¥2niBe4 eKer<H$ei)| th^ timt^i&a, <tf diBt6etk>n, 
ih^ taptd^ ^i^ find oeoaaoii fi^r Ihe^ittplofm^^ 
l^ h»^fst IcBowle^ of huiMn nattee, a«4 hk hi|^ 
fst fihiU hi doalh^ with eharactiar and ^reMifttattOQi 
tiuttaneetf ^dll j»ot npifrequeiatlj oco«/ which will, tm 
% tpne^p^haps e¥W finaHj^ baffle Iqa SMMit ^^mmm 
fffi^rts. 

A special eanae &r this diffiool^ is eltea oasi witll 
|a the prevalence of a ialse sense ^ hwottmomf^ 
pupils, \diich leads tiaeia to coneeal the imsdeeds^ff . 
thehr associates. Somethnes, eren where thete if a 
l^eifter conception of dnfejr^nativer laidc 4:il r^Mli«tJi9|i^ 
^ fear of retaliatory abwoi strengthens the UmAe^iSf 
tp aooniyanee or coneealmenti In this Jorced^ktNWMif 
of the oxdj dkeot testimony possible^ the 4e«ch^ is 
left altogeth^ to cixcmastflptial indications or the 
deyek^Hnents of tine, and wffl not unlike^ find eTSU 
these insufficient. . 

.Jn ^a^ea of this hindfii^is {^together ii9a lor iib» 
teacher to take ground before the school^ that this 
cGm^eabnent is a wrcH^ and to insist that those cog« 
niisant of the ofiender's criminahAy shall e^Epose him; 
and it is the height of impoUcy for him to betray any 
uneasiness or irritation (if he be indeed so weak as 
to Bliaw such feeling) at the perdstent sdhe«on of 
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flie pBLpSiB io ^bm Mbool cods of honor. Nor doev 
tile fact that ihei^ oati be no mote question as io Hie 
pupil's Aniy ki tke promises, fliaii there is in the ease 
(A the ^Misen cognbant of crime ooimnitted against 
tiie }a#8 of tiMB state, sasnd the m^fctter. The evil is 
tfcte tesult of a misgokled conseienos ; and, lasatil tiM 
ieti^Mf ean^ coopoct the misguiding oasae^ he mnstt 
he dotiteni wiib Am eseroise of patisttoe rather than 
justice. 

&i endeatoting to eoiveei ifais emi tendency to 
shield offenders Iroin jostioe, the teacher may adopt 
two methods. First. He may labm: to inipiess npo» 
his ps^jfls eorrsct viewe of tiieir relation to tiae gev- 
enunent of 'Uie sdiool, and a sense of their daky to 
sustain its anttioriiy as snpeaosp to any possible con« 
sidevation dne to their dehnqnent companions. Gen- 
eroosly excnsing oenoealment in the. e«ie td a &tfft 
transgression, in which the witnesses have giyen the 
ciil{»te no warning of the coarse that nrast conscien* 
tioittly be pnrsned, he may nrge it as dne to tbeir 
own maofyoonrage, mocai hontety, and jnst convic- 
tions of ih& general neeeosity, that, on any jpvoposed 
«ep0tition of iib» otfense, fliey shall hold themselves 
i^bsoh^ from all dnty to beoome pmrticepe crimim9 
by shielding wilfal . ofEsndera, Sfnd shall ^ts tho 
same, unmistakable assnrance that they wfll be de- 
nonDced as soeh i^tiioat tear or favor. 

In tiie second place, in all such cases of conceal-* 
ment of flagrant offenses whkh ultimately come to 
light so as to admit of correction, the teacha: may, 
upon previous announcement, punish the offenders 
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irilii ttie greater severity, on tiie grocmd of baTiog 
not only trsnagreaeed, but aleo of KaTing instif- 
tated a conspiracy i^ainst the order of tke scIiooL 
He Bliould also, by a distinct withdrawal of confi- 
dence from the aoeeesories, until Okok foture amend- 
ment becomes probable^ indicate his sense of their 
piractical dialoyalfy and partial gmiL This eoorse, 
if frankly explained and firmly porsued, will tend to 
produce better yiews and feelings in the sdboc^ 
with regard to the whole qaestian, and it giyes the 
only promise of any tiltimaie rraotoyal ot the etil 
wider consideration. 

It has already been observed ihat np qnestkm can 
be raised as to the oonsisteney of spontaneons, or u^ 
cidental detection. Witii regard to i^e-^etenadsed^ 
or concerted detection, the case is diflferent. IbtoIt- 
iaig the ex^eise of extraoidinaiy semtiny, extendmg 
perhaps beycoids &e periods and precincts of tine 
school, and even inTc^Tii^ a i;)ecies of espionage, it 
is of a more serioos character, and not nnfreqnentiy 
gives rise to grave and anxioos qmeftkionings i«x &e 
minds of earnest and eonscientioos teacfa«*8^ The 
position is, nevertheless, h^re s^piar^ taken, that 
within certain limits, this species of detection is thor- 
ooghly legitimate and neeessaiy. 

The restrictions to which its use mnst be sobjected 
are these. -First. It nmst be resorted to, <mly in 
those cases in which detection is in no oi^er way 
possible. Detection itself may be a necessity ; and, 
while we may not accept the maxim; "Necessity 
knows no law," we must nrge that, as a general pzii^ 
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Qqpfey ii6C8t8it7 matt be a law unto itseH Hence, 
that deteotioii caimot be a neoeedty to the welfare of 
the fiGbool, withont inTolvixig the meaiie seoeBsary to 
iU accomplishment. 

Secondly. The misdemeanor most be one of a pos- 
itiTC and flagrant charai^r. It must be of the nature 
of actual yice or crime, and nrast be dearly demoral- 
izing in its influence upcm the school No mere pec- 
cadillo inyolTing the simple oceasioning of disorder, 
at only produotiye of individual annoyance, can be a 
suffidant warrant Orave measures are to be insti- 
tuted that can only be countenanced by graye offeur 
ses. Of this class of misdemeanors, perhaps the best 
illustration is to be found in that, sometimes petty, 
sometimes serious theft so painfully common in cer^ 
tain kinds of sdMX^ Not <mly is it illustratiye of 
the criminalty referred to, but also of the dif&eulty 
of detection cqpecified under the prerious head. Often 
-the vice of pupils frmn the better families, and the 
direct product of the prevailing social extravagance 
and home indulgence ; infecting not onfy boys, but, 
sad to say, an older dass of girls, who are even worse 
tlian boys, it is by the very foree of family pride, the 
more studiously concealed in its perpetration, and 
the more dangerous to the teacher in his efforts at 
detection, — so dangerous that its occurrence and ex* 
posnre are alike his terror. 

Thirdly* The detection of such offenses must be 
Bcielj and sincerely proseeoted for no inferior or pri- 
vate ends, but cmly for the sake of the g^wral wel- 
fare* It must alao be carefolly guarded so as to touch 
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lor &6 ttkid of ^lisdidiiie^ onfy ttie Mfaud culpvtt. 
For seasons wkioh wiU appemr jui we adnuaee, oUuxfs 
who maj poiMtUy become ixnrolTed in its disoimnties 
Bhotdd be proceeded with, only in ibe way of sahrtaiy 
4Bstnioti(»i aad waiwig. 

Appli^ widiin ihese liautB, the e€smdamikmtR 
which estaUurii tlie pvopiiety o< iUs oo&eerted deteo- 
tien, aze brief asd poMtiTs. FiasL The imral or 
ovganic wtelf are o£ ike Bchooik k el paramoast impcns 
ta&ee. OrimeB so demoraMsiiig oan bo4 be toiefated, 
^md the teaobsr is se4 for& ^^ ior tW paaaflfain^ii of 
^efwH doess" no less tha& '^ for the pause of them that 
do welL" fi^iee, cost what it tauy^ ; strike whom it 
will^thedeteetianolthe offianderisBO matterof roere 
option; it is imperatiTe. 

SeecmiUy. Hie offense is neeessarily eoTert, and 
as Boeh, adndts of no othier iqpeeies of deteetkoL 
Bnt it is a reoognised princ^»ie in csipinid law that 
the eapaoty of a ersne to be ooneealed so that detee* 
ikm becomes dxffieidt or next to imposfiildB} ^'^P^^ 
tates its character, and justly operates to enhannft 
the penalty. IUb is loonded <m the fai^ that^ while 
not mtrinaacaHy worse ^an others, it is yastiy more 
dangfflroas to society. But it is clear that tiiis Tczy 
acocHsnion to ite dangnroxts character, renders the de- 
mand tax detection the more pxessmg, iffid justifies 
all means really necessary to tikat end. 

Lastiy. Tbe euA oi the (^mdet is one of practical 
outlawry^ in its commission; he pnts himself beyond 
any (dakn upon the school government, otiier than 
that of strict pmtiM, U M^ioh iht fiwt elestont most 
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be Mb own clear exporaxe. Beindas tins^ whato?er 
means of detection maj be employad, tiie culprit lias 
no riglit to oom|dam of fhem. Ik the case snpposec^ 
were lie seized nnder the csnoinai laws of tiie gta4>, 
ld« pnms^ment would be oondign. But nader the 
^Tenunent of tite aduiol, nofiiiDg laribfir than ezr 
^dnnon is pvopoaed. The dsteetum tki^ aeds «ubi 
iboa lenient, takes its maD s ure oemewli^t fEom liie 
iittiit within which it eont^its itseH 

With raferonee now- 1^ tiiA means whiob may fafi snt- 
^fAofjedy two questions asise. FiisL May the teacher 
institute a eoniBe of aqpionagSy or lamsdf aei tibe past 
of a spy? 80 &r as the mere effort at detectiom is 
concraned, mxdonbtedty^ Bni^ if there be taken laAa 
oonsideration, the probable infinenoe of aadli Ml 
^b)e-wofk to indiiee » faiassed jndgmeat ov m stMh 
piciocis tttnper, tiie wisdom of his imdertakiiig it him- 
sdl ma J be ^piestiQned. It is of the &r8t importanM 
ihat, as haring nttimate^ to sit in jndgmcoit npon the 
offense, tiie teacher shosld be kept free from all soek 
biassmg inftoenees. A mere deteetire habitual]^ 
assnmeB the goyt of the all^^ offmder. Xhe eon* 
^arj course is hnperathre on ttie t^u^ber* Besides^ 
as has already been sn^ested, a siu^iieioiis habit is, 
in his case, ahnost a -vice. Hence, it will be faar bet» 
ter for him, wherevar it may be practicaUe^ to mou' 
ploy some other p^rscm as his agent in tins species of 
detection. If, for examj^, he has rdiiaUe snbordi* 
nates, let that work be demived upon Hiem. And 
ibis, not at afl &at he may escape a pamfcd office- 
irork, bat becacne ihey are not invc^yed m the nltl^ 
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ttftte lesponsibilitj of judgment ; tlieir sti^ of mind 
18 by no means vitally important in its bearing on the 
JBeaes of justice ; and they are not exposed to its 
BKxre dangerous reactions. 

Beoondly. May ttie teacher proTide an oocaskHOi 
.lor the repetition of the aet^ imder pix>per obserra- 
4ion ; in other Trazds, may he set a tn^ lor the of- 
lender? We answer, ceitatnly, provided in the first 
phice, he seeks the drteotion of the gnilfy, scdefy lot 
his reclamation, or for the erpargatian. of ihe schooL 

PKmded) ftirthar, he ctBefnlly guards hinusidf 
against positiye deceptieai or falsehood either ^sir&ti or 
eoTsri In yielding to evil desires; the pupil may 
deoeive himself as to the &cts inTcdving his detection ; 
hat the deeeptioaEi nmst be his own woxk^ not ftat 
id the teacher. For exanqc>le, ih& teadier may leave 
a coveted bocd:, oar a reticule oontaining valuables, in 
tl^ way of the grapposed &iel The fancy of the of- 
lender that he is not observed is his own. He has 
had no assurance that he w31 not be watched ; nay, 
he is to expect that sooner or later he will be dii^ 
oovered ; his own oautbn is a confessbn of the pos- 
sible danger ; hence, he is oady sdf-4eoeived. 
. Provided agadn, lastly, ihat the teach^ takes afi 
possible care to avoid exposing the innocent to this 
temptati<m ; or if th^ doaaxie to be overeotne of it, 
that he distinguishes the act care&dly as a first. and 
induced offense^ and makes use of it only for their 
salvation from further transgression. 

" But," says tlwB objector, " this is patting temptlfc- 
tion in the way of others." To this we rei»ly«fi(rst, ti»e 
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teacher lias tbe rights as in the case sapposed, to put 
any such articles where he chooses. The school- 
room is his proper domain, and property is presumed 
to be justly safe anywhere within the scho(d precincts. 
Again, the real temptation lies in the deprared pro- 
pensity of the offender ; "He is drawn away of his 
own last and enticed." Still fiirtber, the induced act, 
as leading to his detection, is the only means of rous- 
ing him, before some final and fatal crime, to a sense 
of the peril and certain ruin of the course he is pur- 
suing ; it is the only hope of his salvation. Once 
more, even in the case of the innocent, much the 
same is tn:^. If he can yield so easily to the com- 
mission of crime, his only safety lies in the prompt 
discovery of this liability, and tbe consequent coun- 
sd and warning made poi^ble through it. And, 
lastly, it is quite clear that temptation is not neces- 
sarily an evil. " Temptations/* says E&ahop Bu^er, 
f render our state a more improving state of disci- 
{dine than it would be otherwise ; as they give occjft- 
sion for a more attentive exercise of the virtuous 
pcmciple, which confirms and strengthens it more 
than an easier or less attentive exercise of it could." 
Were this otherwise, and temptation intrinsically a 
wrong, then the trial of our First Parents in the gar- 
den of Eden, which was practically just as much a 
temptation as any of tike acts heretofore supposed, 
would stand utterly reprehended as evil and ma- 
licious. 

Passing now to the second general element in judg- 
ment ; namely, investigation, we observe that it is in^ 
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ohisive of all that formal examinatiGii oi the trath of 
fneis bearimg upon anj supposed case ol diseipline, 
^ther as determinatiTe of its actoalitj or its relatiye 
demmi It will be seen frcnn this, that it di&rs 
from detection, in being always premeditated, hak 
without inrolying an j c<»certed scheme of forced <£b- 
ooYerj; it applies to eases in which a partial detee- 
tkm is already attained, which howerer needs to be 
tested and made ec»nplete ; it is formal and open in 
all its processes ; and it attains its endi only throu^ 
logical omiclusions resting altogether <m the basis of 
eiridenoe. 

These characteristics of investigation, and the evi- 
dent difficulty to be experienced in determining, 
through a logical process, botii the actuality of the 
off^ise and its relatire demerit, are at once suggest 
tive ot the extreme importance to be attached to tiiis 
port of disci{^e. Were not this enough, a simple 
reference to the laws and tu^tges of civil cocnrts woidd 
argue the same. All ihis array of witi^sses and jury* 
men ; all this careful educing Mid sifting of testimony ; 
aU these elaborate reascmings upon the evidence, and 
all this patient deliberation upon the whcde easa 
preparatory to tiie r^idering of a verdict, are so many 
grave indications of the importance to be everywheae 
attached to the proper investigation (d oiEenses. 
"While the extrinsic int^^est may be the more pressing 
in the applications of civil government, the intrinsie 
importance to the school, of well-guarded and certain 
decisions imder its government, cannot be overesti- 
mated. In the state, an erroneous decision is inpt- 
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liow ; in ibe school, from the aomparatiTe hdplettsh 
ness of its subjects, a false j»dgmeiit is tyranny. 

From this, it follows tiiat inasmach ft8> in the ad- 
niinistrati<m of school goremment, the t^teher mnal 
be sole jury and judge ; and inasmuch as he be 
comas himself an offender if he trasis to &e bfind 
gxiidanee ol mere impfesstons, or tiie doubtful reason^ 
mgs of a crude understanding, it becomes hnperathv 
mi him to possess some eonmstent knowle^e ol prao* 
tical l^e, at least so far aa it inycdves a knowledge 
c^ the laws of eyideoee and &e deduction of sound 
conclusions. Hence, not only should a q)e«ifle iMihi^ 
pg in this d|recti<»QL be afforded to ike teaehev^ by our 
neirmal schools, bat a ccmciae treatiae on e^videnee 
«^uld be regarded by him ae an ]ndi£f)enBa{>le paift 
of his library. And tiik ia the more imperative, frooa 
OiB f a<^ ihj^ throu^^ioaft the eommuntty, ao many 
^filn resuU from Ihe pre^afliag ignormioe of Sob verf 
knowledge to be deriYed from Bw3a. works.' TYhat 
tJ^QSe evils aore, is pateirt to ei^ery one conversant widi 
the piioceedings of our drvil, and ^apeds^ oat eede^ 
siastical courts. 

As has been i^ready intknated, inveeligalios, or 
f^Agmejuk prqper, i&¥ol¥es a k>gibal prooeas. in imi, 
m erejtj such'case of diseq>l]ne, the teadier hea be* 
Uae him the prc^r consideration ol Hie disjimetive 
l^opoiation; '' EUher A « inaoocn^ or fe a 9i»%,* 
which pn^position we h«re taken eiqmes paiM to 
atat^ so that it diaK ooiifc^m to that neceswry and 
T^fMsi maxim ; ^' Ev^y man riiouH be presumed to be 
innocent xmiA he k proven to be guilty," sinee, 9kG^ 
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all other ac^ndioatorBy the teadier elioiild be mosl 
mindful of its obseoryance. 

The eTideBce npoii ^^rhioh the teacher is to rely in 
the scdniion of this proposition, is two-fold : Peraontd 
JEmdmce^ or Tegtvmxmyy and Oirfyumstardicd Evidence. 

Personal eyideiioe, or testeaioBrf proper, as- em^do j- 
ed by the teadier, liiiist be understood in a restricted 
sense, and as embracing only the statements mAde 
with reference to the offense itself, by h^ pupils or 
others, clainfiiiig to have a direct persooal knoiriedgo 
of its-occnrrence or non-oeonrrenee. This is evidende 
direet and posttiTO* ^ ' 

CiratuBstafitialeTidecnce,ai^ employed bythe teacher^ 
embtaees tiie staiiements made by hk pnpiU or others^ 
irith r^lerenis^ to.sacb praioter fatcts as do not inycdTB 
a direct knoi?iedge of the oflense itseK, but which alr^, 
in the natnre.of things, reiatea to it, ai^ wlnx^ s6 
oonaiirBitheircdatiDnto5t,^a6 tofind tiieii? beiBt,<il» 
tiaieir only explanation in ^i&er its reality or non-re^ 
ality. 33iia evidence is'indireefe, azid may be ^eaiA^ 
corrob^wtive^ car, m itself, snffident. It &, howoY^, 
not to be accepted as positive evidence. 
' To ilku^izmte this, let X.bediarged with cittting his 
TOBSXi!b on his desk. K it is in testrmony tibat A saw 
him do it ; or that B saw tiie desk jnst biilore X io6k 
his float^^mdibhAdnot be^n-eat then ; B or 6 saw him^ 
doing somefiiing unlike anyfiiing belonging toMhia 
proper^ h[aad»Q8(3, or fOi£ly like the ^ork of '^vrt^itD^ i&a 
desk y and By iC> oif tD> notioifcd tiiH nune 8(» £pei^y' tsttk 
knmadiately iippn KFAfleaving^his seat ;-^this^wtmi(l b# 
ttftbdnattttpe of direct brip«)s«ial^videbeni' ' f * vMfnr 
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A If Howerer it Ib in tefttunonj, rather tbia^ that A 
saw the freshly cut nam^ soon alter X left his seat; B, 
or saw fresh whittling^ adhering to bis clothes after 
he 1^ tibe seat ; D found tho point of Uie knife blada 
broken off m the woodi which point corresponda 
with a broken blade in X's knife; £ foi^nd blood 
about the cutting, and X's S^g^v proves to hav% baen 
freshly cut about that time ; these, with the fact that 
it was X's name, oe tiiat the carving sesembles other 
carving of his name iiidispi^tably dona by himself, 
and no evidence appears that ^y <me elae did, or 
could have any motive for dpi^ the mischief, would 
be of the nature of circumstantial evidence. 

S^m what haal^ieen thus i^ suggest^, it rnu^t be 
trident that, in the goy§mii(ieQtjof the ^hool^ circum- 
stantial evidence, daewhere..iQ the.^M^ministratipn of 
justice admitted as affording sufficient prooj^ ought 
not, except in rare oa^eSi tg l^:r^eive4-a^ in it^lf 
eoaelnrilve> In a coounctn^^falth ^^se, 8^taect3 aro^ 
so often: weak and Ipielplesei, a^ ovfr whom th^ au- 
thority is so absolute, prpbabd^ty hqweveD: i^ixmg can 
not a^Gord sa£^ groipd i(m ib^ infligti^;^ of jpujMghmeo t^ 
Henae^ the teacher's main reliance, for pr9of should 
leather be placed upon pergonal evidence, or direct, 
t$stis»ony. It is truQ, in cases of even grave offense, 
it may be difficult, perhaps even impossible, to obtain. 
aodU evidence. Shall then the offender ''shove by 
jufirfiee:^?'* Doubtless : so long as certainty in judg-^ 
ment cannot be attained, discipline must be suspended. 
But the influence of impunity in the commission of 
offcAS^tis.evjl.^ C^taHJy',W€^e.9Q^jQasea the com- 
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itton rule. Thej are, howeyer, siore likelj to be in- ^ 
ddental, and wiU, to some extent, be eoantetbalanaed 
by tiie motsl effect o£ an eyidei^t determination on 
the part of tiie teaoher, to f(»ego OTen jtistied \xo^ it 
is competent to stand forth, in its severity beyond 
donbt or challenge. 

In this conneotiosiy il Is important to cantion the 
teacher against an error mto whidi some unha^^y 
fall; namefy, €iat of compassing a ccHifesgioai by 
stratagem. B is sometimes ihe ease that, in the ooa- 
scions absence jof sufficient testnmmy, 3ie teac^r, in 
laboring with the accBsed, jmts on thd show oi haidng 
established the f aci of his goilt, in order to pztodooe 
in his mind, a conYictiott of &e nselessnem of farther 
concealment, and thns to induce an aetusd c<ml6asioii 
of tihie fiinlt. TMa course is ol^eetionaUe cm set eral 
grounds. 

In tile first place, it is praetiei^y dishonert. It in^ 
tolyes falsehood by implication. The teaoh^ sa^ 
by hii» actton ; '* I Imow a& ths facts. I am foEy as* 
scrred of yotir goilt. I do not need your confedsioaiL 
I only seek it for its hiflnence on yoursdf, BsaA Ite 
bearing on &e amonnt of the punishment." But not 
one particle ol this is trae. l!low the teacher ^o«dd 
take good heed that he does not att^apt to estabfii^ 
tirtue through ttie interv^itkHi of an inmioraUtjr* 

In the second place, the use ot such meims CMtt^l 
but impair &e teadier's own iq)ri^t seH-conseiottlo 
ness, and so must natur^y t^id to destroy that disar 
open sincerity and c<MiM^ce of manner upon which 
do mudi of his uafiuence owett tiie school d qp e ads . 
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He who eaa resort to sacik meane, without himself 
wearing the look of a coh&khoos culprit^ is either to 
be pitied mr detested ;eertuii it is, that if he deals 
mueh in such base tatiAcm^ he wiU aot long retain 
in aspect) the fine upri^t glory oi oonscions parity 
and hcmor. Beace, the teach^ may better forego the 
adminiatratioii of i»QSQmpti¥e jostiee n^er than de- 
moralise himself 

Lastty, the piipil is not ahrays so obtuse <nr simple 
as not to penetrate the deoeitfolaess of the arti&oe. 
If he does |H7 into its hidden secret, an irr^[iarable 
Uow has been inflicted upon tibM teadier's chanpk^ter 
and inflaenoe. Even if the popil does not cleady 
discover tiie in)fK)sition, he will, in confeseuig his 
fault and being ponishedy rebel in heart against both 
however just, as having been reached in socae way, 
to wfaksh he has unwisely and hidf-inexplicab)y al- 
lowed himself to be made an acconqplice. The infliv- 
enee erf any such omivKtion cannot but be io jurious. 
Hie civil law wisely relieves the accused from the 
necessity of testifying against himseJ^ and sot merdy 
that 1^ BAay be saved from the tenq>tation to perjure 
himse]^ but Aat, when he is eondepmed, he may 
the more deeply realize the certainly ci justice and 
Ihe righteousness of &e authority. l%is lesson from 
civil afijBurs cdbould not he lost upon the teacher. 
Let his discipline wait patiently xmtil it is able to 
stand cm its own pr(^>er basis-~^3ufficient evidence. 

It remains oi^y to give expression to a cauticm or 
two in the use of circumstancial evidence, and we 
pass from it. Regarding it chiefly as a species of 
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mere corroboratiTe proof, it is incumbent on Ae 
teacher alwajs to accept it with great caution, and 
to sift it with Uie utmost care. Especially let him 
be npon his gtlard agfldnst that species of ervidenee 
supposed to be found in personal indications of con^ 
sdotis gnilt. A look of surprise, of apprehei^ion, 
or even of seeming shame, so often taken as proofs 
of a child's guilt, is, by no means necessarily such. 
Niiy, in the case of children ^f a nervous, timid, or 
aspiring character, it may be rather &e natural and 
conduirive indication of innocence. Let, then, such 
appearances be searchingly scanned, said be clearly 
discovered to be the foreboding shadow of a clouded 
cbn&cience, befoi^ they are allowed to fling their 
darkness over the frowning judgment. 

Eeverting now to testimony proper, it will be ob- 
served that its vaKdity must rest upon the existence 
of proper qualifications' in the Witness. A brief state- 
ment of ttiose qualifications wiH suffice for the present 
ptopose. Their propriety will be more or less self- 
evident. They are iiheiSe: * 

First; The pupil tesiifying, must have been dearly 
iii a position enabling him to be personally cognizant 
df 'flie facta whereof *he affirtus. 

Secondly. He must claim to have been, and to all 
apjpearances, must have been, thus directly cognizant 
ctf those facts. 

Thirdly. He must be (rf sufficient capacity to really 
know, and to correctly make known, the facts he 
claims to have witnessed* 
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FojMjIj. He Dtiiist be gsnexally acce|;led bj thog0 
who know him, as properly veracious* 

Fifthly. He must be free from any especial iiuiuce- 
jnent^ frcnu either impHlsiTeneBs, interest^ fear, or 
personal animosity, which might nataraUy oloud his 
pQre6pti<^Qi9, or bias his representations. 

Under this last head, it i» n^Ksessaory to caution the 
teacher, patticiularly against the peculiar tendency of 
the child's h a ste in judgpaent and Tividness of ima^ 
nation, to oantcol his conyictions and shs^ his testi* 
joiony. Kotinng is mi^€^c49immoii.or natural, than tax 
Hhe child, on finding facts leading to a contusion, to 
overleap, at coiee, the remaining Bte^m^ and assume 
what is really to be pcoyed, and then io^create, as it 
w^re, in his own ccm^ptioas, the ve^ sjppearanee 
which he assumes to have witnessed. Any one who 
hiis observed how perfectly the ahild's imagination 
effects the most radical transformations in l^is con- 
o^>tiens, and the absolute faith in .which he will deal 
with the transformaticm.thus effectec^ as reaUty, will 
realize the force of the ci^tion here uttered. While, 
however, the teacher Iseeps this caution in mind, let 
him not fall mto ti;ie error and iis^justice of charging 
JSRudi perversion of fact to a want of truthfuhiess in 
jkhe child. ^ Their source is, as suggested, above, in 
the inteUeet^ and not in the heart. 

The testimony obtained frpm p]:oper witnesses maj 
i^ of three species ; namely, SimpUf Accumviatedy and 
£lq9kmrrmU TesHmoay* 

Simple testimony is that which stands by itself 
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and yrtddi is miflnisMiied by anytibmg beyond ihe 
character of ihe single witness. 

Acenranlatsd testimony k tiiat whicd^ going beyond 
Ike single witness, stands wiUi otti^r teslittony gI 
a Eke Idnd obtained from imdtiplied wituo s o c s. It is 
sustained not only by ttie chcoacter of eadi witDesib 
but by the very faet of its aeonandation. 

Oonenrrent testimony, 13ce aecnmnlated testfanoKy, 
inTcdres a mtiltiplioation of witnesses, and is, like 
that, tiie stronger tot lids nralti^iUeatfam. The «n- 
denoe inTt^red, does not, hom^v er, Kke &at of aeett- 
midated testimony, lestfor itsTexityor foree iq>on tte 
character of tiie witnesses, bat onfy npcm ikeix eonew'- 
rence. This is because the coneiorrence, m this way, 
InrolTes the fact ; namriy, il tiie fact reaUhf oecaited, 
then such a eoncttrrenee beccmies cieaxfyposrifale; if 
it did not odctir, tiien a c<HienxTeiice is, as liie case 
may be, ^iher not probable or not possible. 

The charact^risties of tiie testimcmy as awhol^, 
npon which the teacher may rest a dedsion, may 
now be briefly stated. They ase as fMBows : 

f^Tst. It mttst be definite ; not TSgne (Mr generaL 

Secondly. It mnst to a reasonable ext^tt be aeen* 
mtdated. Simile testimony dioxdd not be deemed 
sufficient to ccmviction. Ko more in the schocd thaa 
in the state, should tiie fate of iiie culprit lie in &6 
hands of a sin^ witless. 

Thirdly. It should be generally ccmcurreni. A 
proper concurrence is in fact fiie crowning element 
in its strengtik. GHiis may be seen as foilowSi 

The grounds of the strength of concurrent tesii* 
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mony are twofold : naniel j, first, ihe impoBsibifity or 
improbability of collmcBOii on the part of the wit- 
nesses : seecmiSy, the absence oi any motiyes in the 
indiTidaal witnesses, wiifa^h ao^ adeqtiate to lead to 
&e gtT^i tefitimony, wilhoHt strpposmg ttie reality of 
the fact to which they testify. If boft these x>ouiis 
eanbeestablMied^or if k k impossible to deteet any- 
tiling to the Gontrary, the erndence is TaM and con- 
closiTe. And tins -^^ be so, tmimportant diff^i^^ices 
in the individual testimony, to the contrary notwitii- 
standktg. Nay, so long as there is a clear concrtr- 
renee as to tiie main f a^ts, tiie evidence is really tiie 
stronger for these divergenC5ie8. 

This may be filnstrated by a mo^e formula. For 
example, let tiie severed testimonies be represented 
by A, B, and C ; the main fact by D ; and the mam- 
portant cRvergencies by e, f, and g. We have then 
the following : A=D+e, 

B=D+f, and 

Combining ttiese by addition, we have : 
A+B4-C=3 D+e-f f+g. 
' Here it is clear tiiat D, in which there was a con- 
cmr^ice, has acqtrired a threefold strength initseU^ 
and so much farther importance as is embraced in 
the sum of e, f, and g. 

Even if the divergencies in minor points, are con- 
tradietory, the result is still decisive. Let 
'A=D-he, 
B=D-^e, and 
C=D+t 
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CombiiUBg as befoie^ ^e haye : 

A+B+C=3D+f. 

In this case D'b force in itgalf is rednpUcaied as 
before, and is still further suf^demented by f, so that 
it is strongs for the divetgenoieSy although some of 
them ware oontradiotory. 

To Skfifiy this to a practical caae. SufipQae that, ^ 
in a previous illustration, X has been charged with 
entting his desk. Now, A testifiea that he saw him 
do ity and with the little Uade of his knife ; B testi- 
fies that he saw him do it, but with the big blade inr 
stead.of th/Q little one ; and D tin^t he saw him do it, 
did not see which blade he used, but heard the blade 
break, and knows that the point found in^ the desk foe* 
longs to a large rather than a m^iJl blade* Here the 
main fact is raised to a threefold certainty ; and the 
certainty is the greater because the divergence in the 
individual testimony evincefi intelligence and inde- 
pendence in the witnesses. iKor does the ccmtra- 
dictory divergence of A's and £'s testimony impair 
the force of the evidence, since it is every way prob- 
able that both are correci ' For it is easy to see that 
C might have first used the smaller blade, and after- 
wards, because of breaking it, changed it for the 
larger one, before £'s attention was called to the act 
he was perpetrating. 

Other illustrations might be given, but we think 
the teacher will now be able to apjdy the foregoing 
principles for himself. We hav^ taken the pains to 
develop these logical points so that, in the absence 
of other sources of information, ]^e may have at hand 
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encmgli to answer any such individual and immediate 
want; 

The element in judgment as a part of school gov- 
ernment wMch remains to be eimsidered, is Dedsion. 
Decision is the final determina^n in the teaoher's 
mind, of the innocence or the giiilt of the aeensed ; 
and, if Mie latter, <yt its relative demerit and proper 
measure of punishment. 

This decision to be valid and complete, must be 
marked by two characteristics y namely, it must be 
posS^ve, overi and ^jcptkU. 

' As positive, it' must embrace either the one or the 
oth^r result, eiflier thait of actual innocence or actual 
guilt. Wo halfway conclusion should be accepted;* 
If the guilt be ncA establiriied, whatever may be the 
possibiUtiei^, assume, as has been bef(»re demanded, 
that the accttsed is innocent. We hcdd this principle 
to be even more imperative m school government 
ttian in civil government. 

It is necessary, too, that the decision, when distinctly 
attained, should be pubKcly declated. It is neither 
just to ihe culprit nor good for lie school, that it 
sTiould be allowed to remain drfayed or concealed 
and consequently inoperative. The steps of the in- 
vestigation are known : so should be the end reached. 
And the announcement of the decisiod should be 
prompt and explicit. Any halfway, dilatory, or equiv- 
ocal statement of the teacher's real conviction and 
determination is discreditable to him and injurious 
to the school. Let the teacher, at once, kindly but 
fearlessly render a clear verdict and pass the just 
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■0BteBoe. Nothuig o«d w^ be Bi<nre nArassoiuiibltt 
and eyen hateful than the timid or maUcions proertaS" 
tinaticm or pareyarioatjoa involT^d m tba too ooHuiton 
annoimeemeiit ; "loannoiattandtotiio^xaatterBow:" 
or " I will let yon know my decisiott by and by." It 
not cmly impeaches the teacb^'is judgioeiii or bia 
oonrage, but it aggpiTictea the ipupil's q^t and per- 
haps determines him upon a fiercer resistance to the 
8id>sequent discipline. 

From w]^t lias thus far been n^^ged,it will be quite 
eyident what must be the general characteristies of 
judgment jn the goremment of the sehooL tt mnst 
be, beyond a doubt^ ^UHberak^ eowprebsmive, righkom^ 
and dBMive. Without picf>er delibaratenees tbnae 
oan be in Oxe teachear, neither that air of quiet 
strength xipr that eyident care to seoure even-hamded 
justice^ whiiA are neeessary to his highest infln^ice 
as a ruler. Without such cpmpreben^iYeness in judg- 
ment as embraces both sides of di£{)uted ^uestiona 
and all the facts bearing upon their faQ elucidation, 
no teacher can be secure against undue bias, and 
against the ultimate inapairing of the general con* 
fidence in the candor and ^rectitude of his decir 
siqns. And without that prompt and e:^licit deci- 
^eness which, after due inyestigation, brings, a ease 
to a clear and unmistakable conclusion, his goyem^ 
ment will fail to command that conyiction of its 
strength and determination, which must underlie just 
reyerence and implicit submission. On these points^ 
no farther enlargement is necessary. 

It only remains to add, that it will be seen that no 
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provision whatever is made for what may be termed 
popular decisions in the school, — ^that is decision by 
Hie voice of the pupils. This has been for the reason 
that, while it is ^Mt d^fiie^ thl^^ ii| certain limited 
cases, and for the attainment of minor ends, they 
may be admissible, they are held to be incompatible 
wilh the true tiew of the dchool government as atit6- 
cratic ; with the just duty of the teacher as sole ruler; 
and with his proper dignity as truly capacitated for 
his place. Any common or important resort to ^em 
most theire&^e be either d^ceptive^ ox if not deceptive, 
p g aeti enll y ab««d, mad. dai^feroiia Tk^ speeifie de- 
velopment of this in application must^ however, be 
VMwrved lor another place* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

.0SNE&AL ELEMENTS OOIHINUEI) — DISOIPIJNE — CCHEIBEG- 
T^^N Ott ENEOBGEMENT, PBEYENnVE. 



Corrootloa defli^and classified as PreyentlTe and Penal — Preyenr 
tive correction defined— Related to Arrangement and management — 
' Specific measures— ifeiNmfo defined tmd ehm^fiM a» O onm quet U iA «jmI 
- AMtktrUmm^Wlm^ dietliSidali9d**-Gd&«na groniuls •f lawfuliMM-'* 
Authoritative rewards of the nature of positive institutions— Desire, 
of approval Inherent— Abstract virtue beyond the child's comprehen- 
sion— Authoritative rewards classifftd a» P«Mi« KfiptmA^ ConfttMl 
Privileges and Formal Gifts — Public approval eonsideredr—Its use of sym- 
bols— Requisites to effectiveness — Must be formally expressed— Must 
be protected against discredit — Conferred prUfUeget distinguished^ 
Superiority of this class — Classified as privileges of R^ard; of Com- 
fort ; of Recreation ; and of Improvement — Kinds exemplified— jSs^Mi- 
sUes to effectiveness— Musi obtain the teacher's interest— Must be held 
as resumable— &(^te dass^Ud, as Gifts of Pleasure and Profit— Kinds 
distinguished and compared— Gifts of pleasure appeal to the fitncy <^ 
the imagination — Superiority of the latter— Gifts of profit classified as, 
affording recreation, real advantage, and esthetic improvement — 
Kinds distinguished, and worth compared — Grounds of bestowing 
gifts twofold ; as the basis of mere achievements, and of worthy effort 
— ^The latter superior— 3foi»n«r ofbestowmen^—MxiBt be bestowed pub- 
licly — Must evince Interest— Must be bestowed with discretion— With 
careful adaptation — Common Mlure as to adaptation— Bestowed as a 
grace, and not as a compensation — The error qfiffering prizes— Induce 
mercenary effort— Are not resumable — System of " Demerit Marks'* 
deferred to a subsequent chapter. 

We come now to the last of the general elements of 
discipline in school goyemment ; namely, Correction 
or Enforcement. 
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Correction we understand to be inclusive of what- 
ever means the teacher may employ to secure the 
freedom of the school from offenses against its order 
and welfare. Correction will, hence, naturally re- 
solve itself into two kinds; namely, Preventive and 
Fend Correction, 

Preventive correction naturally includes aU the 
measures adopted by ihe teacher, to preclude the oc- 
currence c^ occasions for trans^ession, or to counter- 
act any positive temptations to wrong-doing, which 
may exbt or arise in the schooL 

Of tiiese measures, many of the more general cast 
will be found included under the head of order, as 
previously discussed. Hence, nothing more will be 
needed here, than simply to call the attention of the 
teacher to the fact that whatever he may do to secure 
sufficient employment or proper relaxation for his 
pupils ; whatever he may do to awaken their interest 
or secure their respect ; whatever he may do to make 
his regulations simple, explicit, and reasonable, and 
to render his management animated, reliable, and 
genial, wiU, while bearing more directly upon the 
order ol the school, operate effectively also upon the 
discipline, to prevent the occurrence of either oppor- 
tunity or inducement to the perpetration of otherwise 
unthought of misdemeanors. And thus will the wise 
and masterly ordering of the school serve as admira- 
ble and, to an important extent, effective means for 
the prevention, or precautionary correction, of proba- 
ble offenses* 

But, besides these general means, opportunity may 
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occur for the wise adoption of specific meaaores not 
definitely provided for in the ioregoiag soggestiona. 
For example, the teadier may find certain continr 
gencies of location, association, amusement or per- 
sonal feeling, practicallj offering a premixun npon 
mischief or violence. Thus, a pupil of a mischievous 
habit may be occui^ring a seat which so screens him 
from observation as to favor his rogui^ projects, and 
thus multiplies them. Again, two of a like restless 
and disorderly nature may, by being seated together^ 
become the very flint and sted of mischief in actiye 
contact, from which, ^' like fire in heather set," 
nothing can be ei^>ecied but speedy and, perhaps 
destructive, conflagration. Or, a child of feeble and 
yidding nature may be so situated as to fall un- 
der the constant influence or control of a vicious 
boy who wiU lead him into evil he would not 
otherwise have contemplated. It is also quite pos- 
sible for certain sports, in themselves innocent 
enough, to favor the rise of disturbances which could 
not occur in the case of others that might be sub- 
stituted for them; or pupils, from antecedent col- 
lision, may be so affected towards each other thatj, for 
them to be left to go their way at the same time, or to 
get together away from imder the teacher'^ eye, will 
lead to new difficulties. 

In all such cases, the teacher must promptly anti- 
cipate the movements of the enemy, and, if possible, 
flank his position. This he may do, by, for fair rea- 
sons, or without indicatuig any reasons, changing the 
s^at at the secluded rogue, bringing him '^ to the 
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front f by separating those pvpils whose influence 
on each other will be detrimental ; by directing the 
school amusements into better channds, and by 
shrewdly preventing communicaticm or rimnltaneous 
and unobserved movements on the part ol bellige- 
rents. No detailed directions cmi be given him for 
^Eecting these objects sucoessfolly. The method 
must be his own, to be either legitimate or ^ective. 

A still more important preventive meacA of cor- 
recting the posail^ occurr^ice of (Senses, must be 
found in the right use of rewards as a stimulus to 
aj^lioaticm and obedience. 

Under tiie term rewards, we include whatever of 
^ther pleasure or profit, a perscm may, from either 
the constitution of things, or tiie positive provisions 
of authority, attidn or win for his obedience or well- 
doing. Bewards may hence be classified under two 
g^teral heads ; Consequmtial Bewards and AuthorUor 
tive Rewa/rds. 

Consequential rewards are such personal benefits 
in eith^ condition of body, state of mind, or asso- 
ciated relations, as naturally follow a course of action 
accordant with the laws of things. Thus, he who is 
frugal in his &re and t^nperate in his ha}»ts, is re- 
warded with scmnd health and physical comfort ; he 
who obeys the laws of rectitude, ss blessed with an 
approving conscience and a mind at rest ; and he who 
conducts himself with imiiorm fidelity and good will, 
wins the confidence and co-operation of others in his 
own behalf. AU such rewards are commonly regard- 
ed as the consequences of right action, and, hence, are 
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considered as rewards only in a restricted sense. 
This is due to the fact that they are the original and 
inyariable results attached to primal and uniyersal 
laws, the institution of which is so far remoyed from 
our knowledge^ that the whole appears in our con- 
sciousness, not so much the product of authority, 
(which it none the less is,) as Oxe mere spontaneous 
ongoing of cause and effect. 

Autiioritative rewards are such favors or benefits 
bodily, mental or social, as are bestowed in the right- 
fad exercise of authority by the higher power, upon 
those who are judged as especially meritorious, gen- 
erally, as meritorious beyond anyt^iing attaching to 
the naked performance of express duty. This species 
embraces those rewards commonly understood as such, 
and it is concerning the use of these in the school 
that there arises so much dispute among teachers, 
resulting simply in the unfortunate confusion of many 
minds, and the practical waste of much logic. 

Of the proper use of rewards in school goyemment, 
as elsewhere, it is thoroughly certain that it is logiti- 
mate, and that, whether that be admitted or not, no 
efforts to the contrary will avail under the present 
constitution of things, to discharge it from its prac- 
tical place and power among the elements of human 
influence and control And this^ for the following 
reasons. 

First. Authoritatiye rewards are of the nature of 
positive institutions, or those institutions which, while 
ikej do not arise in the line, and under the laws of 
natural cause and effect, and are not, therefore, no- 
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cessarj to the existence or operaticm of thii^ as 
originallj constituted, are still neither contradictory 
to that original constitution of things, nor in any- 
wise dispensable under its present modifications 
and necessities, but are the clear practical product 
of a potent and provident autiiority cirhich, throu^ 
them, rightfully meets and satisfies existing and other- 
wise unmanageable emergencies in the operation of 
the moral system. Of this nature, are all such insti- 
tutions as the church, ciyil government, even the 
school organization itself ; and also all such regula- 
tions, as laws of marriage, laws of contracts, rules 
for poUtical action, rules for judicial trial, and penal 
statutes ; and until all these, eyidentiy not necessary 
under the original constitution of things, nor neces- 
sarily related to the natural operations of cause and 
effect, can be abrogated, the institution and use of 
rewards stands with them, immovable. 

Secondly. The desire of approval for well-doing 
finds an ultimate and steadfast foothold in the very 
nature of tire moral susceptibility. Until the spirit 
be constituted so as to abjure all claim for approval, 
and the conscience shall no longer assume the power 
of '' accusing or else excusing" the moral agent, the 
desire for rewards, and the impulse to bestow them, 
must remain imbedded in the first instincts of our 
nature. For what is a gift or a reward, other than 
an outward and substantial symbolizing of the in- 
ward approval of the course pursued or the act per- 
formed? Hence, always, the natural prompting of 
the highest satisfaction, gratitude or love, is to get 
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out of mete fleeting looks or words, aad into a some- 
thing moce tangible and enduring, that, in its pos- 
sessed and tseasored substance, shall seem to set 
forth more fully tiie poWer of the inward affection, 
and shall, wbi&a the personal eidiibition of that aff^c- 
U(m has pissed away, stand out clear Sfnd imptessiye 
-before the sense^ as its hallowed monum^it. 

Thirdly. Whatever may be possiMe tobl the mature 
man, in &e line of that sublime abstraction, *^ virtue 
is its own teward," the child is nei&er equal to such 
abstractions, nor are they demanded of him. They 
may, it is true, be gradually wrought by instruction 
into the body of his thought, for the sake of their 
ultimate effoct on his principles as a mem. But, em- 
braced as he is, in a world of perceived reaUties, and 
only capable of attaining the subtler ideals by pas- 
sing to them through the fine gradations of a pro- 
gressively reduced and sublimated reaHty, it is absurd 
and tyrannous to rob him of the stimulus, guidcmce 
and aid of proper rewards as outward realities fore- 
shadowing the ideal of absolute virtue, and rendering 
possible haih its conception and attainment. 

On these grounds, then, we hdid the use of rewards 
to be l^plimate and necessary, and regard the ob- 
jections eonmionly urged, as only valid when applied 
to their misapplieation or abuse. That such abuse 
is quite possible and, indeed, too common, we readily 
admit. Some notice c^ this abuse may be taken 
hereafter. But it is sufficient, here, to urge that the 
abuse of a thing, so far from demanding its condem- 
nation, is often indicative of a higher excelL^M^e in 
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its proper ase, since, as Luther has remarked : '' The 
best of God's blessings are often the worst abused,*' 

Authoritative or poi^tire rewards, as thus recog- 
nized, may be distributed into three kinds: Putlia 
Apprcmdf Conferred Privileges^ and Forrrud Gifts. 

By pubKo approrail, we mean such a marked re- 
eognition of merit, before the whole school, as dis- 
tinguishes the pupil from his fellows, and declares 
him to be woirthy of general esteem and imitation. 
In the i^ate, it finds its parallel in the deliberate 
vote of tiianks, or the decree that the 'citizen haft 
deserved weH of the commonwealth.' 

As in the state, such public commendation may be 
accompanied by some tangible symbol, such as medals, 
badges, or decorations ; so in the school, the teacher 
may make effective use of corresponding means for 
giving to hifl public approval of the pupil's course, a 
BendiUe and permanent manifestation. In the case 
of the larger number of pupils, some such badge or 
symbol is almost necessary to a full appreciation of 
the reality of the praise bestowed. The grounds of 
this necessity will be readily apprehended by those 
who have carefully considered the child's nature as 
presented in a previous chapter. 

There are, however, certain requisites to the 
effectiveness of this species of reward, which, we 
think, are too generally disregarded, and the absence 
of which is, we believe, the real cause of the doubt 
which teachers entertain of its utility. All such dec- 
larations of merit, to command the real respect of 
the school, must command the marked attention and 
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regard of tiie teacher. Qiyen carelessly or informally, 
and without his subsequent steady and respectful re- 
cognition, they will be regarded by the school as 
mere idle words, and, as such, will degenerate into 
mere occasions for mischievous innuendos, than 
which, nothing can exert a worse influence upon the 
meritorious pupil and others sinc^ely emulous of his 
example. Let the teacher then see to it, that due 
solemnity attaches to the act of public approval, and 
that the use of its appropriate symbols is always 
protected against ridicule. Indeed, all such ridicule 
should be treated as itself an offense, not only against 
the lights of the pupil, but also against the respect 
due to the teacher. 

Private commendation is not here considered, not 
because it is excluded, but because it belongs under 
{he head of natural or constitutional rewards, before 
mentioned. It comes more within the natural line of 
moral cause and effect ; for the worthy pupil has just 
as much right, and indeed the same right, to expect 
the private approval of his course by the teacher, as 
its approval by his own conscience. That such ap- 
proval, imder only the restrictions of prudence, is to 
be bestowed when deserved, needs not be argued. 
It is a law of the moral instincts. 

Under the head of conferred privileges, we include 
aU such liberties, favors or personal advantages, as 
may, in the teacher's wise exercise of his supreme 
authority, be, by positive provisions, conferred upon 
the meritorious pupiL These privileges must, of 
course, iavolve no subtraction from, or inMngement 
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of, the riglits of others. They are simply of the 
nature of higher or dupplementary individual rights, 
open to the ambition of aU, but due only to those 
distinguished by specific and really attained merit. 

The bestowment of such privileges, it will be seen, 
involves a public approval, and is subject to the same 
requisites with that. It, however, transcends public 
approval in rank and effectiveness, inasmuch as it 
involves more substantial tokens of recognized merit. 
Approval involving the use of some distinguishing 
symbol or badge, approaches these privileges some- 
what, but still differs from them in the fact that it is 
a mere honor conferred, and not a real advantage at- 
tained. This real or substantial advantage, or one 
regarded as such by the pupil, is a cardinal element 
in this species of reward. It must be the teacher's 
study to secure its actual presence in the conferred 
privilege. 

These privileges may be conveniently classified un- 
der several heads ; as. Privileges of Regard ; of Ccym'^ 
fort ; of Becreation ; and of Improvement. 

Without resorting to any formal definition, these 
kinds of reward may be briefly and practically pre- 
sented with sufficient clearness by simple illustrations. 
It will now readily occur to the thoughtful teacher 
how, according to the different susceptibilities of de- 
serving pupils, he may extend to one the privilege of 
sitting by, or walking with the teacher, or of being 
allowed to do him some special service ; to another, 
the right to occupy some favorite or peculiarly at- 
tractive seat ; to another, some additional means of 
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amusement or time for play, or a part in some espe- 
cial scheme of pleasure or recreation projected by the 
teacher ; and to another, the right to engage in some 
exercise or study beyond his ordinary course ; — 
in these ways distinguishing esK^h as worthy, and 
practically rewarding him according to his merits. 

These rewards possess some pecuhar advantages. 
Basing, for example, above the possible emptiness of a 
mere honor, they involve a substantial benefit which 
appeals to the better feelings rather Ihan to the mer- 
cenary impulses. Beyond this, there is the advantage 
resulting from the fact that they may be temporarily 
conferred, or may be resumed in case of delinquency. 
Thus they may not only be endowed with double value 
by the simple possibility of their being forfeited ; but 
they may, by being conferred on others, be made sus^ 
ceptible of a wider use and application. 

But in order that these rewards, too little esteemed 
or employed in the government of our schools, may 
be made thoroughly effective, proper provision must 
be made for their application, and a real interest 
in their bestowment must be evinced. This interest 
must also be not only evident but permanent, for 
necessarily the pupil's esteem for them can not be 
expected to rise above the manifest value attached to 
them by the teacher. At least, the exp^ in reading 
human nature wiH not expect the child to prize for 
any length of time, the things which he finds others^ 
and especially those above him, holding as practically 
more or less worthless. What is held as dear by one, 
is very naturally hdd to be desirable by anothw. 
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In this direction also, importsmt use may be made 
of the principle of resumption upon forfeiture, as al- 
ready iudicated. A steady conviction of the possi- 
bility and the propriety of such a resumption of the 
conferred privileges, will, not only serve to demon- 
strate the teacher's regard for their unimpaired 
worfli and justice, but it will serve also to perpetuate 
in tiie pupil's mind a just idea of their true nature 
and end, and will also operate as a steady stimulus 
toward persistence in the meritorious course so aus- 
piciously begun, — all of thelh objects too important 
to be, for one moment, overlooked or disregarded. 

We now come to the last class of rewards enumer- 
ated ; namely, GjftSy a species mifficiently defined by 
their titie. These may be conveniently classed as of 
two kinds ; G^fe of Plecmt/re or Pt(^. 

Under the head of gifts of plea&ure, may be includ- 
ed all articles bestowed as rewards, which are of a 
kind appealing to the child's love of amusement, or to 
his sense of the curious or the beautiful. These nat* 
urally arrange themselves under three dlvisi(ms, in- 
cluding severally such as address themselves to the 
active powers, to the fancy or to the imagination. 
Of these, the two former are the more available in the 
case of the younger class of pupils ; but the latter are 
of the higher order both as it regards tiieir relation 
to a purer taste and a more enduring influence. It is 
worthy of observation, however, that the child^s im- 
agination is not so much cognitive as dramatic : he 
readily creates character and scenes in his daily 
amusements ; but he does not at all penetrate ihrougH 
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the outer shell of the beautiful, to the hidden soul en- 
shrined within, by the exercise of the creative imagi- 
nation. Hence^ whatever is addressed to his fancy, 
and to that fancy as somewhat barbaric in its charac- 
ter, will most commonly give him, for the time being, 
the greater jdeasure. The value of such gifts, how- 
ever, is fancied rather than real; and their capacity 
to produce pleasure is, consequently, limited and 
short-lived. 

Under the head of gifts of pr<^t, we include what- 
ever rewards may be aj^Ued either chiefly at purely 
to some economic or useful eaod. These may be 
l»iefly enumerated as of three kinds. First, tiiose 
which, while affording the child a means of proper 
amusement, carefully shape that amusement to some 
useful end of either development or improvem^eit. As 
-examples of these, we may mention the various his- 
ioricsd, biographical and geographical games so abun- 
dant at the present time, and ihe numerous illustrated 
books upon useful subjects. 

Secondly, those susceptible of condu^mg to the 
irupply of the child's substantial wants either bodily 
CMT mentally. Examples of this kind of gifts may be 
found in articles of apparel, (aj^licaUe in the case 
of the more destitute class of pux)ils) ; appliances for 
toilet use; articles important in the lighter domestic 
employments of girls ; such as are useful in writings 
drawing, or the care of bookstand, lastiy, books of 
fioHd merit and practical utility. 

Thirdly, those gifts which are of a mixed dmrac- 
ter, possessingj not merely a substantial utility, but 
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giving large prominence to the demands of the aas- 
thetic nature as requiring ctdtnre and gratification. 
As examples of these, some of those mentioned under 
the preceding head, when they are at a peculiarly 
ornate or artistic character, may be cited. Others 
may be found in illustrated works on natural history, 
science or art, or works of a standard character in 
the field of polite literature, — ^the whole ranging from 
the simple engraving or oil painting, to the choicest 
specimens of the English classics. Of tiiis last 
species of gifts, it is to be observed, that, within theii 
proper field of application, they possess a marked 
superiority over all others, and for the two reasons, 
that they extend their influence over more of the 
pupil'is susceptibilities; and, touching the aesthetic 
feculty, tiiey bring themselves into doser adjacency 
to the moral nature, towards which, as wiU be seen 
hereafter, all such appliances of discipline must fadth- 
folly and firmly look and labor. 

And this brings us naturally to the consideration 
of that most important topic, tiie ground upon which 
alone, rewards may be properly conferred. Its im- 
portance will appear in the simple &ct that the reward 
often takes its substantial character from the cause 
for which it was conferred, or the principle which de- 
termined its bestowment. It is here, much as it is in 
the case of moral action, the character of which is 
often purely dependent on the inspiring motive. 

These grounds of bestowment may, we think, be 
twofold; the ground of ctchievement and that of 
^ort ; that is, you may bestow rewards for something 
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that has been done, or for somettui^ that has simply 
been worthily attempted. In the fcnrmer case, the 
measnre of the reward must, of ooturse, be the meaa- 
ure of the amount accomplished; m the latter, it 
mnst be guaged altogether by the sum of the effort 
made. 

It is too commonly the case in oni schools, that 
rewards are bestowed exclusiTdy npon the ground of 
achieyement. Now, we grant that there may be oc- 
casions for the choice of tiiis basis of bestowment as 
necessary to the attainment of desirable ends. But 
it will be qnite clear to the observing manager and 
moralist, that these should be sternly classed and 
considered as the exceptions, and not as the rule. 
And for this reason, that the measnre of actual ac- 
complishment is by no means always the measure of 
true merit, since, either because of hi^er natural en- 
dowments, or because of manifold mc»re helps and 
advantages, one pupil may, with even less regard foot 
the law of the school, and with really no noble inten- 
tkm or endeavor, accompMe^ more than another who 
finely exhibits these higher characteristics, but who 
has been less favored in both endowments andcir- 
oumstaBces. 

Hence, the bestowment of rewards upon the ground 
of the worthy effort made, must commend itself to every 
one as, in all respects, the better courscy — ^nay/«s the 
only one which can be either wisely or justly adopted 
as the law of tiie schooL For, upon no other basis, 
can the discipline of the s^ool as administered in 
the bestowment of tiiese ineentives to right action, 
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either place itself on a proper moral foundation, or 
reach those characters which, before aU others, need 
and claim its correcting or elevating influences. Be- 
stow rewards upon this basis,^ however, and yon re-* 
cognize, not mere abstract results, but motive, spirit, 
character, which is, after aH, the real thing you are 
endeavoring to reach and develop under your disci- 
pline. Bestow rewards on this basis, and you will 
reach and inspire with better hopes and aims, many 
a pupil susceptible of actual redemption from his 
worst failings and faults, who, under any other course, 
would sink into &e complete i^por of hopelessness 
and self-abandonment. 

Before leaving this topic, some attention needs to 
be given to the characteristics which shotdd mark 
the manner in which rewards are bestowed ; since, 
it is quite possible here, as elsewhere, for manner to 
outweigh matter in the production of results. Indeed, 
we are fully of the opinion that many of the objections 
urged, as it is often supposed with valid force, against 
the use of rewards, hold good, not at all agsinst th^ 
use, but only against the manner in which they are 
bestowed. 

We urge then, that rewards, to have thrir best 
effect, must be bestowed pnUicly and with due cere- 
mony. From ihe objective tend^KJies of children, 
as before noticed, it must be seen that they are crea- 
tures of pomp and show, and borrow largely from the 
outward symbols of an act or an instrument, their 
ideas of its intrinsic worth and dignity. Hence, re- 
wards of whatever species they may be, if bestowed 
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in private or informally, \nU come to be serionslj 
cheapened in the child's estimation, and will not long 
be regarded as objects deserring of high ambition or 
strennous effort. 

Besides this, the teacher, if at all possessed of his 
tme place in the minds of his pupils, is their stand* 
ard : they conform their measures of value or impor- 
tance, to what they apprehend to be the teacher's 
estimate. Hence, let the teacher turn off the bestow- 
ment of rewards in a careless uninterested manner, 
and the pupil will, sooner or later, turn off his recep- 
tion of them in similar style. It is a fixed law of all 
dealing with human nature, that, if you wotdd make 
others count much upon anything, you must first 
make much of it yourself. Make as much, then, as 
you consistently can, of the bestowment of favors 
and rewards. 

Something in the direction of this deep interest 
can be done by after notice and inquiry as to their 
nature, the use that has been made of them, and the 
pleasure which they have produced. In the case of 
gifts possessing a literary or artistic excellence, some 
pains should be taken to direct the pupil's attention 
to the pecuhar points of admiration. A gift, wisely 
chosen with reference to some such subsequent use, 
may be made a means of especial interest and influ- 
ence in the school. Ccdled up as a subject of pubHc 
remark, and skilfully presented in the light of its 
excellence or utihty, it becomes a double prize to its 
owner and a double incentive to the school. 

Bestow your rewards also with gr^t diacreUon. 
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Thej are an eziraordmarj means of attaining an im- 
portant, though not properly an extraordinary end. 
Hence, nothing oan^^be more injudicious or absurd, 
than a lavish or undiscriminating bestowment of 
them. Confer them where there is not a clear and 
outstanding merit, and they become practically a lie : 
deal them out broadcast, as is too commonly done, 
and they become even worse than a lie : they are a 
mere farce. The former method, unjust as it is, is 
quite compatible with strength and character in the 
goyemment of the school : the latter is only consist- 
ent with goodish weakness and want of sense in the 
teacher. 

Still further, let proper adaptation in the rewards 
conferred, be carefully studied. The only sensible 
law on this point, is this : that just as age, condition, 
and character vary, so must the rewards. As well 
fail to discriminate in requirement and correction, as 
neglect to discriminate in the specific adaptation 
of conferred privileges or gifts. Such a mark of ap- 
proval as would thrill the very heart of one pupil, 
would, to another, possess little or no interest, and to 
still another, would prove only a subject of ridicule. 
.It is, hence, both idle and wasteful to mete out gifts 
to aU in the same style and measure. It would com- 
pare well with the wisdom and economy of the farmer, 
who should gather into one inclosure his entire stock 
of animals, from his trotting horse, down to his pet 
bantam, and should scatter broadcast before them 
the same general kind of provender. 

It is for the lack of a just observance of this prin- 
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ciple, that the rewards of merit, commonly conferred 
in our schools, so often fail to excite the interest or 
produce the salutary results expected. It is, hence, 
in this direction, that the teacher may, Hot only evince 
his nice discrimination of character, and his fine tact 
in touching individual peculiarities, but may exert a 
most salutary power to give proper effectiveness to 
his means of precautionary correction, and to secure 
a truer appreciation of his measures, and a higher 
style of sentiment, throughout the schooL 

Lastly. Let rewards be conferred purely as a graoe^ 
and not as a matter of mere compensation. This in* 
volves two points ; namely, first, their bestowment as 
a free exercise of simple authority, and not as a ne- 
cessary duty ; and, secondly, their bestowment purely 
as a provisional consequent upon proper well-doing, 
and not at all as its stipulated price. It is neither 
inconsistent nor injurious for the pupil to receive the 
reward, feeling that it is an authoritative result of 
his well-doing, and a positive symbol of his approved 
merit. But, for him to become impressed or influ- 
enced by the notion that he is to do well that he may 
obtain the reward, is utterly false in principle and 
vicious in effect. It is practically, to make tiie ful* 
fillment of duty a mere matter of barter. 

It is in this direction, that we are to look for the 
real objection to the offering of prizes. Offer a prize 
for the performance of any duty, or the accomplish- 
ment of any proper work, and, whether it be a mere 
honor won or a gain acquired, ttje pupil is subjected 
to a direct and powerful temptation to sin^ all true 
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and noble motive in mere mercenary ambition and 
endeavor. He will be bardly human, if he does not 
sooner or later, under their deceptive stimulus, do- 
generate into a mere hireling. And the natural con- 
sequence of such a submergence of principle, and 
such a practical degradation of character, will be the 
uprising of that selfishness which so commonly, in 
connection with the offering of prizes, develops itself 
in evil arts, in narrow rivalry, and in subsequent 
heart-burning and recrimination. 

Hence, while we are not prepared to condemn the 
offering of prizes altogether — ^for, we can conceive of 
cases in which, with all their concomitant evils, they 
may appear as a necessary means to an indispensable 
though imperfect good — ^yet, we must urge that they 
are to be held as a purely occasional and extraordi- 
nary means, and not at all as a fixed or desirable 
element in discipline. Bather than suffer them to 
usurp this latter place in the least degree, let them 
be proscribed altogether. 

It is proper to add further, that prizes bestowed as 
rewards, are subject, like gifts, to this grave defect; 
that they are, in their very nature, irresimiable ; they 
are beyond reach of forfeiture. However immedi- 
ately or grossly a rewarded pupil may abandon or 
reverse his praiseworthy course, you have no power 
to inflict censure by the retraction of the reward. 
You are, moreover, by the necessary finality of its 
bestowment, cut off from the power to hold out the 
possibility of a forfeiture, as an incentive to continued 
and persistent weU-doing, the securing of which is 
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the real end sought in your approvaL Hence, the 
superiority of the former species of rewards becomes 
evident. Hence, also, it becomes clear that prizes 
are more consistently ultimate ; that is, they more 
properly find their place at the end of a pupil's course 
under the school authority. 

It may occur to some, that under this general head, 
some notice should be taken of the so-<}alled system 
of " demerit marks." The discussion of that system, 
like that of several others of a specific character, wiQ, 
however, be deferred for the present. And for the 
reasons, that it is somewhat mixed in its character, 
partaking both of the nature of rewards and of pun- 
ishments, — a fact which properly assigns it a place 
elsewhere ; and because the variety of considerations 
connected with its examination in detail, together 
with their somewhat diversified relations, and their 
grave importance, renders a distinct examination both 
more consistent and convenient. 
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CHAPTEB X, 

GENERAL ELEMENTS CONTINUED. DISCIPLINE— PENAL COB- 
BECnOK— THEOBIES OF PUNISHMENT. 

Penal correction defined— Punishment defined— Restricted nse of the 
term— 2%«>ry of ** fuOund rtactionif^ (Spencer's) dated— Ob^iotu to the 
lAtfory— Based exdn&iTely upon aaeamptioDS with regard to reaction- 
ary, discipline in pliysical nature — ^These assumptions unwarranted — 
The theory framed lOith rtference to physical rather than moral beinff — 
Hence, inadequate to reach the kigher ofifenses — Illustration — It 
Ignores fixed distinctions between mind and maiter—JJsforet eardifial 
facts in the condition oj tTie moral no/wrc— Depraved will may nullify 
internal moral reactions — ^The external reactions may be wanting-^ 
Moral reactions altogether contingent and uncertain — Theory fails to 
dieUnffuish the authoritative from the eoMequential—Doea not distin- 
guish the authoritative from the non-authoritative — Government can 
symbolize its displeasure only through positive inflictions — Cardinal 
distinctions l>etween government of nature and of authority— Assumed 
superiority of the ^* natural reaction" scheme afiillacy— JTumanitorton 
scheme— 'Reiailou to the reaction scheme — ^Animus of both— Infliction 
of pain as {punishment, a necessity in nature— Pain in physical nature 
a means to a moral end— Human power to inflict pain under author- 
ity, not usurped or tyrannous — ^Non-infliction of pain not necessarily 
humane — Source of the objection to pain, excessive sympathy with the 
individual — SeformatoryscTieme—Diacipline^ not primarily, nor chiefly 
reformatory-— The grand end, the protection of the innocent and the 
conservation of the body politic— No practical escape from the use of 
punishment in the school — Bow redtux its amoimt— By removing occa- 
sions for transgression— By the institution of exact and eflfective dis- 
cipline—By the use of moral instruction — ^The introduction of moral 
instruction into schools argued — ^As necessary to the attainment of 
the end of true education— This sustained by history, pliilosophy 
and common sense — Moral suasion scheme. 

We pass now to the second general division of cor- 
rection or enforcement; namely. Penal Correction. 
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Under the head of penal correction, or the corrective 
enforcement of h,w, we include the use of aU means 
calculated to supinress offenses ; to sustain the goT- 
emment of the school against the encroachments of 
offi^ders ; and to prerent the la{)sing of tiie innocent 
into transgression. These means, as such, are cus- 
tomarily termed punishments. 

For the sake of guarding against error, we define 
punishments in precise accordance with the common 
apprehension of mankind, as being the authoritative 
infliction, by some properly constituted sovereignly, 
of some species of evil or suffering upon wilful offend- 
ers against the requirements of law. 

By a mere license in speech, growing partly out of 
convenience in expression, and partly out of a scwne- 
what oblique analogy in the mere condition of the 
transgressor of natural law, and that of the violator 
oi the positive regulations (A government proper, the 
term punishment is sometimes applied to the ordi- 
nary occurrence of consequential evils. Thus we say 
of the child who persists in playing with fire and gets 
burned, or of the person v ho disregards the laws of 
health, and incurs some severe illness, that he is richly 
punished for his misccmduct. 

But it is simply a contradiction of the common 
sense, of mankind, and a perversion of proper lan- 
guage, to insist that this is, in any true or honest 
sense, punishment, or to covertly accept and treat it 
as such. No government has ever accepted the sub- 
jection of the transgressor to these consequential 
evils, as, in any part, stustsuning the majesty of its 
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laws, or folfilliiig ike ends of jtistioe ; nor has law 
eyer regarded the occurrence of these consequences 
as at all forestalling the application of penalty, or in 
one iota justly alxating its measure of infliction. 
Hence, a somewhat noted modem theorist, while prac- 
tically treating them as ihe cmly proper species or 
standards of penalty, cautiously admits that '^ they 
sae not punishments in the lit^al sense." 

Notwithstanding this admission, these consequen- 
tial results are, by that writer, practically pressed aa 
the only legitimate species of penalty, and with so 
much plausibility and earnestness, tiiat it becomes 
important to notice the theory critically. According 
to this natural reaction scheme, proper pimishments 
'* are not arti&cial and unnecessary inflictions of pain." 
It is their peculiarity ^^ that they are nothing more 
than the unavoidable consequences of the deeds which 
they follow." It is to " be further borne in mind that 
they are proportioixate to the degree in which the or- 
ganic laws have been transgressed." These natural 
reactions '^are constant, direct, unhesitating, and 
not to be escaped," and " they hold throughout adult 
life as well as throughout infantine life." In be- 
half of ^^this system of letting the penalty be in- 
flicted by the laws of things," it is assumed, "not 
<mly that the system by which the young child is so 
successfully taught to regulate its movements, is also 
the discipline by which the great mass of adults are 
kept in order, and more or less improved ; but that 
the discipline humanly devised for the worst adults, 
fails when it diverges from this divinely-ordained 
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discipline, and begins to succeed wh^i ik approxi- 
mates to it" 

Before entering upon the examination of those de- 
fects in the theory whidi bear most directly upon 
our main subject, we desire to call ttie attention to 
certain general positions taken by its author, which 
we believe involve mere imwarranted assumption, 
and form the basis of mudi sophistical reasoning. 
The radical facts upon which these positions are 
sought to be established, are drawn from physical 
natiure and its laws of cause and effect. 

Now it is assumed, first, that these natural reac- 
tions or punishments '^ are nothing more than the 
unavoidable consequences of the deeds which they 
foUow ;" that is, they are not artificial or positive 
provisions of authority. But is tiiis the ultimate 
truth ? So far as man, the subject, is concerned, 
they are doubtiess immediately apprehended as sim- 
ply ccmsequences fixed in the ordinary round of na- 
ture. But, considered with r^erence to tiie originat- 
ing sovereignty, (and it is that with which we have to 
do,) were they not primally, in the act of creation, 
really positive provisions authoritatively introduced 
into the physical scheme of things? Man's short- 
dghted disposition to rest content with their imme- 
diate phase as merely consequential, by no means 
changes the fact that they are ultimately the pure 
mandates of the Divine wiU, and just as truly so as 
any specific provisions subsequently thrust into the 
system. 

Again, secondly, it is assumed of these consequences. 
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that '^ these painful reactions are proportionate 
to the degree in which the organic laws have been 
transgressed." But how wide this is of the truth, 
every day's experience fully and often painfully de- 
monstrates. For example, one child carelessly tum- 
bles QTer the door step and suffers consequences severe 
enough to remind him of the necessity of future cau- 
tion. But who does not know that another may ex- 
perience the same fall without receiving the least in- 
jury, while still another is well-nigh killed out-rightl 
So too, one child wilfully, and in flagrant disregard 
of express warnings, plays with fire, and escapes with 
impunity, while another, engaging in precisdy the 
same act through pure ignorance, is actually burned 
to death. So far from these natural reactions being 
proportionate to the inducing acts, their singular dis- 
proportionateness is one of the most perplexing mys- 
teries of the present state of being. 

It is further assumed " that these natural reactions 
which follow the child's wrong actions are constant, 
direct, unhesitating, and not to be escaped." But 
we have just seen that cases may easily occur in 
which the wrong act may be, and without the painful 
consequence at all Beyond this, who does not know 
the power of mere repetition, to practically nullify or 
destroy the proper reaction? For example, the boy 
takes tobacco, chews it, and he is made sick ; but he 
continues the practice, and finally ceases to experi- 
ence the reactionary penally ; nay, he will be made 
sick by the attempt to abandon the hateful practice. 

Once more, it is 9.ssQmed that the transgressor 
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''soon recc^nizmg ihiB fstem {hough beneficent dis- 
cipline becomes extremelj careful not to transgress." 
Now while this effectiveness of the natural re^tik>ns 
as a corrective, may be measaraUy true of the mete 
minor and aimless violations of phymcal laws, it is 
utterfy imtnie of all iihat higher and more daitgeroos 
class ctf transgressions, ki which flie ilicentives of 
pleasure or immediate gratiflclEKtion colne into 'play, 
Society is full of exampfes of the most pamfol nutuve, 
in which tiie constant experience of the saddest cc^- 
sequraices altogether fails to deter Men and wont<^n 
from known violations of the laws of the {^ihfBical 
nature. 

Without pausing to notice here the variOtts and 
sfaigular fedlures of the writer in queistion to discover 
{he thorough incondusiveness of many of his infer- 
ences ; his entire disregard of the most evident 3m- 
tinctions between the facts of ike purety physical 
system and one as purely moral ; stnd his sometimes 
winding and painful evasicms of the te^l question ^t 
ii!Sue, we pa«8 to those more vital ei^dus which vitiielte 
the whole syst^n as cme of moral disdplitie and gth-- 
emmental correction. 

In the filst place, then x^hiefly, the tiiedr^ fe <mB 
developed from tiie phydckl coisstitntion <k ibb^ 
rather than from the iacis and lawis'of th^ isdofel 
najbire. It finds its predominant types ^d'leadiiig 
principles in the operation of physical cAiMm, and 
the laws of their efffects, or consequences, and lidt hi 
the exercise of tiie moral powers and the iifecea»)Bfly 
principles of their jnat control. H^nce, uiileas there 
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can be established an exact parallelism between the 
two, or nnless the latter can be shown to be merely 
the ulterior development of the former, ttie analogy 
instituted between tl e two most sooner or later fail, 
or, if still pressed, mnst prove tttteriy deceptive. 
But no such 'parallelimn or principle of continuotxs 
'development can be proven. 

This may, pei^iaps, be more dearly «een in specific 
Illustration. Thus, if one runs a pin into his finger, 
'pain fallows: the consequence is immediate and 
certain. But, if he tells a lie, tiie moral sequence, — 
consdotts gtdlt and remorse, — ^is not, as all experience 
shows, immediate and certain ; nay, it is more com- 
monly uncertain, and is reached only through inter* 
vening pressure and struggle. Agaio, if one tumbles 
over a door-Step through heedlessness, tiie slight 
accident produces a slight pain, vrhereas a more 
serious accident would occasion a greater pain. But 
it by no means follows, that this gradation of effects 
holds good where action purely moral is concerned : 
itT)y no means follows, that he who steals ^fty dollars 
wHl feel five times the self-condemnatory pain, or will 
incur five times the opprobium which falls to the lot 
of him who has taken but ten. Still further, he who 
Bpills boiling wsiter on his hands may learn from the 
resulting scald, a lesson so effective that no persua- 
sion will induce hitv^ again to disregard the laws of 
his constitution in that way. But no man of common 
sense needs to be told, that it by no means follows 
from this, that he who has basely defrauded his- 
nei^bor, experi^ices so keen a pang in consequence, ^ 
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or is Tisited by such natnraJlj resultant evils, that no 
inducement of avaricious desire will persuade him to 
do the same again. Nay, experience teaches that he 
who has done it once, is, if anything, the more likely 
to venture upon a second experiment of the same 
kind, and that one still more flagitious. 

Without multiplying illustrations, it will, we think, 
be clearly enough seen from the foregoing, that this 
method of moral discipline must prove wholly inade- 
quate to the proper correction of the higher offenses. 
While, as a subsidiary means, it may render important 
service in the treatment of all offenses which, involv- 
ing distinctly the violation of some law of material 
being, are subject to the rigorous imposition of nat- 
ural consequences ; when the transition is to the spir- 
itual being, and the offense becomes more exclusively 
moral, and, as such, is, in its consequences, not only 
more subtle, but more varied and uncertain, these 
natural reactions, as they are termed, must of neces- 
sity fall ffcesAlj short of most of the demands made 
upon discipline. * 

Thus, in the case of a child who has carelessly lost 
his knife, you may insist upon the continuance of the 
natural consequence, — ^his deprivation of the privilege 
of having one. But carry out the assumed intimation 
of nature when he has failed to acquire the knowl- 
edge embraced in a certain lesson, and insist upon 
his continued deprivation of that knowledge as a just 
punishment, and the whole is simply absurd. Again, 
suppose a man to have wasted his fortune in riotous 
indulgence; and the resultant beggary and diseaae 
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iAnch are the natural consequences of his follj and 
vice, may serve as a species of discipline, to correct 
his false notions of pleasure or propriety, and deter 
him from a repetition of his wild extravagance and 
destructive indulgence. But, suppose that he has by 
a base forgery reduced his friend to beggary ; or has 
by ail act of perjury deprived an innocent man of 
character or liberty; or has with cool calculation 
robbed an unsuspecting victim of life or limb ; — sup- 
pose any of these, and what natural consequence can 
you discover to be, with like certainty and severity, 
treading upon tiie heels of his transgression, as an 
adequate and sure corrective ? 

Nor will it avail to plead that, in such cases, the 
wants of discipline may be met by the use of the 
higher means, such as the withdrawal of confidence, 
the demand for restitution, or deprivation of personal 
Uberty ; for in the case of him who has gone to these 
extremes of crime, there may be an entire insensibility 
to the verdict of the public sentiment; restitution 
may be a simple impossibility ; and as for the incar- 
ceration of the culprit as an unsafe person, that is 
not at all a natural consequence ; it is altogether an 
authoritative act, and one of those positive inflicti<ms 
pronounced by the theorist, as artificial and useless 
punishments. By the very terms of his theory, then, 
the progress of the natural reactionist in this direc- 
tion is estojDped. 

In this direction, then, the theory of moral disci- 
pline, chiefly through the medium of natural reac- 
tions, is reprehensible on the grotmd that it practi- 
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o&Uj ^;Bores radical and fixed &linctioB6 that exM 
betwe^i maMer and mind ; it quietly, hni none the 
Idss positiTelj, assmoes thai natural caosea and fees 
causes are confederate on the same basis, ace bonnd 
by the same chain of oonseqa^riial neceesiiy, and 
are to be determined in tiieir practical laii» and ap-* 
plications by the same processes of inyestigafcion, 
and reasoning. In all this, it betrays its hearty aym- 
pa&y -with tiiat pretentious modem philosophizing 
(we cannot dignify it as philosophy) which endows 
each corpuscle with an atom of intdligence, aggre^ 
gateft thmr force in a neryous egrstem, culminates Hib 
whole in the cineritous matter of the brain, and thus, 
identifying mind with sublimated nerve force, ends 
in pure, tiK>u^ coYert materialism* 

Still furtiier, tilie theory, as just hinted, tiK>roughIy 
ignores certain cardinal facts in the nature and ope* 
ration of the moral powers, which underlie aQ just 
and eflbctive application of goyemment to the ra- 
ttc^al subject. Assuming complacently, as it does, 
that the intimati^is of nature isji the chain of phys- 
ical causation, are a ^ifficient guide to the conse- 
quential discipline of those high^ offenses which are 
either chiefly o^ exdusivefy moral, it practically de- 
nies the fottowing fact : 

That it k fuHy withiji the pawer oi a do* 
prayed will to destroy aU natural reaction df the 
moral nature, so that no such moral punishment will 
be possible within the consciousness of the offender. 
Thus, a person may, from the influence of eyil asso- 
eiatioQS, from the strength of habit, or from the powev 
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of a depraved propensity, have come to have tiie • 
reason so perverted in its apprehension, and the con- 
science so benumbed in its sensibilitj, that the com* 
mission of crimes of no inconsiderable magnitadSi 
may awaken no inconvenient consciousness whatever* 
For example, how often do profanity, falsehood, Of 
petty theft, occur " and give no s%n" ot any painfiil 
»ense of gu^, shame, or remorse? But in such a 
case, where is ihe certain, the graduated, the inex* 
orable consequence, that, as natural reaction, is ta 
serve as punishment? 

But suppose the theorist appeals to the external 
effects of such misdeeds, — tiiieir influence to awaken 
displeasure and produce reprehension, in others. 
Who does not know that the same causes may have 
operated to make another, — a parent, a teacher, a 
friend, any person so situated as to become cognizant 
of the offense and to be able to visit his displeasure 
as a natural reaction upon the offender, — ^who does 
not know that he may have been made ju$t as insen- 
sible to the criminal character of the act, and may 
have come to be just as much beyond the reach oi 
any painful feelings as a consequence of its commis- 
sion, as the offender himself ? How many pers(ms 
are entirely unaffected by the utterance of an oath, 
or a petty falsehood, or the taking of some fraudu- 
lent advantage of another. In these cases, where 
is the chance for that difi5)leasure, or withdrawal of 
confidence, or censure which as external natural re- 
actions may serve as punishment? "But," says the 
theorist, " the offender is amenable to pubKc senti- 
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• meni" Suppose, however, your pubKc sentiment, as 
it often is, is so far debased as to have no yoice of 
condemnation, then what? There are communities 
where sabbath-breaking, polygamy or hcentiousness, 
do not shock the pubUo sensibility at all; nay, 
where the abuses are even justified : where are the 
natural reactions here ? 

The truth is, while the physical reactions, upon 
which the whole scheme is so plausibly based, are 
somewhat certain and constant the world oyer, the 
moTcH reactions, whether internal or external, indi- 
iddual or social, are so subject to the contingencies 
of voluntary action, and are, hence, so variable and 
uncertain, that it is difficult to see how the attempt 
could be made to reason conclusively from the former 
to the latter, with an intelligent or honest purpose. 

As a third objection to this theory, we urge this ; 
that its proposed provisions for the correction of of- 
fenses fail altogether to distinguish the authoritative 
from the general, or non-authoritative, in discipline : 
it wholly excludes the very idea fundamental and 
necessary to aU government ; namely, that of proper 
sovereignty. To present this more clearly, take, 
for example, the case of one who, having eaten to 
^xcess, becomes as a natural consequence violently 
ill. Now the philosophical thinker may, in tracing out 
the Hue of causation, discover in the painful result of 
the excessive indulgence, an indication of the Divine 
will in favor of temperance as a virtue, and against 
gluttony as a vice. But not so with the mass of 
mind. To such mind, the ultimate authority is prao- 
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tically submerged in mere natural causation. The 
whole occurrence, being bounded within the fixed and 
every way ordinary circuit of natural laws, is, and we 
may almost add, can only be, apprehended as a thing 
in nature, and not at all in an authority or govern- 
ment as beyond and above nature. Hence, the al- 
most universal experience of mankind is, that such 
occurrences are apprehended as involving simply an 
error in action, and serving as an admonition to the 
exercise of higher wisdom or prudence ; and not at 
all, as embracing direct guilt, and demanding atone- 
. ment and subsequent obedience to rightful sover- 
eignty. 

Still further, take the case of a child who has been 
guilty of falsehood. The natural external reaction 
by which the oflFense is to be corrected, is a manifes- 
tation of displeasure and of withdrawn confidence in 
the reliability of his word. But suppose the offense 
to have come equally under the cognizance of A, the 
parent, and B, a mere acquaintance. The former 
holds an authoritative relation to the offender ; the 
latter only a general relation. Yet the reaction is 
the same in kind in the case of both. How then is 
this reaction as penalty, to distinguish the authorita- 
tive from the non-authoritative ; how can it evince 
the superior rights and responsibilities of the proper 
sovereignty over those of mere association and gen- 
eral regard for virtue ? Hence, so far as the " indi- 
cation of nature" is concerned, the stranger is as 
competent to apply the corrective, or the punishment, 
as the parent. But this is .abhorrent to the common 
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sense of mankiiid, and in direct conflict with the 
necessary ideas of order and justice. 

Lastly, we object to this theory of natural reactions 
according to ihese assumed intimations of nature, 
that it disenables the collective authority of ci^ril gov- 
ernment from the proper ceB3ure or punishment of 
offmses against its rightful sover^gnty. So far as 
indiviotml expressions of displeasure or manifestation 
of impaired confidence are o<Hicemed, we have seen 
that while they can not cover the required ground 
necessary for the recognition or maintenance of the 
authority, they are still possible. But collect all the 
individuals in a commonwealth, and require them to 
be rejHresented in a collective authority or govern- 
ment proper, and where are we to find those direct 
expressions of look, tone, word or natural action, 
which can effectively say to the ofienders, you have 
committed an offense ; displeasure is felt ; confidence 
is withdrawn? Conceive of the culprit, as under a 
government forbidden to go beyond the limit of these 
natural consequences and reactions, or any others 
possible in strict accordance with these assumed mr 
timations of nature, as argued from the primary bask 
of necessary cause and effect and you coliceive of him 
as in the very ri5alm and paradise of villainy. Con-r 
ceive of a government so conditioned, and you ta^j 
as well at once append to the law of its constitution 
the memorable item added by Luther to the twelve 
articles drawn up by the rebel fanatics under Mun- 
zer: "From this day forth; the honorable Council 
shall be powerless, — its functions shall be to do no- 
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thing,— it slutU sit as an idol ox as a log, — the com- 
mime shall chew its meat lor it, aud it shall be bormd 
hand and loot." 

The truth is» the sysiepoa of nature can only compre- 
hend and consider the- being under her administra- 
tion, as simply creature: government must look 
farther, and hoM him under her control and disci- 
{^e, as mjil^ed. Under the lormer, the only concep- 
tion ol that which lies back of, and is installed aboye^ 
being, is that of superior agency, as author : under 
the latter, it i» distinctl^y that of supreme power, as 
avihori^ Undco: the former, therefore, the inflictions 
are neoefi^^anly causal, ox consequential: under the 
latter, they must be positive and penal Hence, it 
win be seen that government proper is not the mere 
natural ox constitutional concurrence of creative 
power and product^ cause and effect It is rather a 
distinot po^ve iostitution, not in conflict with na- 
ture, but rising clearly and legitimately above nature ; 
culapted to the higher wants of associated moral bor 
ings, and providing for the attahiment of ends Krhich 
nature can not reach. Of this character precisely ace 
civil governments, and as such, they must both f o^r their 
own manif^ation and support, be privileged to em- 
ploy positive inflictions,— those very "inflictions of 
pain" which the theory stigmatizes as " artificial and 
unnecessary," and of which judicial condemnation, 
civil disabilities, '^imprisonment or other restraint," 
are clear and weU-defined examples, all plausible pre- 
tense to the contrary notwithstanding. Government 
ia an artificial i^mbol of the coUectiye sense and wiU 
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of the commtmitj, and it most symbolize its own sense 
and will to a greater or less extent, by corresponding 
artificial means. Hence, we nrge that the theory of 
natural reactions is objectionable as practically, in 
its proper consummation, subyersive of civil goy- 
emment. 

Without going into a specific implication of these 
facts, it will be seen generally that, inasmuch as these 
defects in the theory are radical, the assumed superi- 
ority of its application to the moral discipline of 
&e child in the school, is wholly fallacious. Under 
all the fairnseeming philosophy and ingenious reason- 
ings of its popular advocate, there lies a broad sub- 
stratum of error in both premises and inferences. 
This error should not be allowed to escape the notice 
of the teacher. Left unconscious of its presence and 
nature, he will, not only be in danger of being divert- 
ed from the true theory of government, but he will be 
disenabled to make the wisest use of such just sug* 
gestions as tiie theory really contains. 

But there is another species of error current in 
society, and largely affecting the views of educational 
reforms. It is not to be found so formally developed 
in theory as the foregoing; but is, perhaps, more 
widely and dangerously operative in feet. Super- 
ficially, its relation to the scheme of natural reactions, 
may not be readily apparent. But, substantially, the 
originating and animating principle is the same in 
both. What that principle is, and how it leads to the 
two results, may be seen as follows. Given a con- 
sciousness in man of subjection to a divine moral 
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government, and of incurred gmlt deserving of condign 
punishment, the anxious problem to be solved, is, how 
to escape a just subjection to positive pains and pen- 
alties, beyond the present state of being. Now, very 
clearly, establish the principle that, under a system 
of moral discipUne among men, aU the so-called arti- 
ficial punishments are imnecessary and unjust: or 
set up the claim that the authoritative infliction of 
positive pain, or the use of discipline for any other 
than reformatory purposes, is inhumane, or, at least, 
inconsistent with perfect benevolence, and the case is 
apparently gained. Having thus shut up human gov- 
ernment within the narrow range of these me?e nat- 
ural consequences of transgression, and to the mere 
amiable ends of humane individual reformation, there 
is but a step from that to the application of the same 
laws and bounds to the moral government of God, 
the result of which, if successful, will be obvious. 

It becomes then important that this (for want of a 
batter term) humanUarian scheme of discipline should 
be carefully examined. The substance of its outcry 
against its antagonistic system of government and 
discipline, is that these inflictions of pain are unphilo- 
sophical, and inhumane, vindictive rather than re- 
formatory. 

"With reference to the question of philosophical 
consistency, we urge the following considerations. 
First, the infliction of disciplinary pain is the very 
thing directly sustained by the iiidications of nature. 
In more express terms, the supreme authority in na- 
ture everywhere inflicts pain for violations of his de- 
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mandfik True, he does it througli the meditnn of 
what are called natural laws. But that neitixer makes 
the infliction less productive of pain, or less an act of 
the authority. It only makes it the clearer that, root- 
ed as this painful species of correctiTe discipline is in 
the very substratum c^ nature, its general appUcaticn 
under contingent modifications, is not arbitrary nor 
accidental: it is fundamental and necessary. It 
shows that the right to inflict disciplinary pain is inr 
herent in all just authori^, and that authoritatiTe 
subjection to such penal infliction is a necessary con- 
tingency of aU actual transgression. 

Nor does the more manifest connection ol these 
painful inflections in nature with tiie physical mde of 
being, invalidate the argument. Qod, in stature, no 
more inflicts pain for the mere physical results, than 
does man in society. It is done always as a natural 
and necessary means to a moral end. The blow 
struck upon the body, in the case of him who, tram- 
pling on the laws of temperance, suffers the pangs ^f 
indigestion or the horrors of deliriumrtremens, is in- 
tended to react upon the soid, which cannot other- 
wise be reached so welL The outcry of nature in the 
pain endured is not against the hand which grae$>ed 
the means of excess, nor the mouth which took in 
the forbidden elements, nor the stomach which re- 
ceived and endeavored to appropriate them ; but it i^ 
raised against the sinful spirit which demanded the 
base subservience of these instruments in its bodily 
nature, to its sensual desires and depraved wilL And 
thus the divine authority in nature stands as a proto- 
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type for the human authority in society, in its strug- 
gle to repress ttie evil and preserve the good for the 
great ends of the common weaL 

Nor is it any just counter-plea, tibat, in nature, it is 
God who disoiplines by pain, while under civil or 
social law, it is onky usurping man. In nature, God 
has, lc»r the neeeasisffy stability ol being itself, main- 
tained huns^ in iBimediate presence and active au- 
thority. But in human society, he has, for the sake 
of eonlenred free agency, and the development of 
voluntary capacity, responsibility and power, with- 
drawn himselE) as it were, from &e immediate control, 
and imposed its exercise, with aU its prerogatives and 
Uabltlties, upon the human agency itseK Proper 
human government is, in this sense, a delegated vice- 
gerent of God himself; and it is thus that " the powers 
that be," whether dc«nestic, scholastic, civil, or eccle- 
siastical, *' are ordained of God." And that such au- 
thorities can not discipliae by natural laws, as does 
God in nature, is no argument that they must not 
administer correction by means of what are stigmatis- 
ed as '' artificial inflictions of pain." The prerogative 
of ruling is not delegated without the right to the 
means of discipline ; and those means, as hs^ already 
been seen, involve the positive reaiching of the refrac- 
tory spirit, through the avenues of the bodily organ- 
ism, and in just such ways as are practicable and 
effective, whether in accordance* 'mth the ordinary 
laws of nature or noi Indeed, it is not yet in proof, 
that even the Divine Buler, in dealing with the more 
exclusive"forms of moral delinquency, has restricted 
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himself to the narrow range of corrective means in 
simple cause and effect, as he does in the case of the 
violation of physical laws. 

In the second place, as to the plea of inhumanity, 
which is sometimes urged in objection, it is equally 
fallacious. The withholding of painful inflictions is 
not necessarily humane, for it is not clear to any ob- 
serving and candid mind, that pain is necessarily an 
eviL Nay, the natural reactionist himself, and in 
accordance with the common-sense of mankind, ad- 
mits the benevolent utility of pain in its physical re- 
lations, as a necessary means to a merciful end : in 
other words, it is, in the perfect circle of related being 
and action, an absolute good. Not less distinctly has 
it, in aU human government, been accepted as the 
same, and both under the same general law, and for 
the same general reason. Furthermore, if in nature, 
where only the preservation of individual being is the 
cardinal end to be attained, the infliction of pain is a 
necessary good, much more, may it be reasonably 
argued, is it both just and true in the society or 
the state, where a broader and more comprehensive 
being than that of the mere individual is concerned, 
and higher and more imperative interests than that 
of mere existence, are at stake. 

It is a significant fact that these objections against 
tiie infliction of pain are due in good part to certain 
errors which characterize these humanitarian schem- 
ists, in general. One of these is, that, with a vision 
narrowed by false sympathy with suffering, they see 
with effective sharpness, only the suffering individual. 
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while all the broad surrounding circle of related life 
and interest is lost in vague imperception. Or, if 
they at aU perceive the vital nature and claims of 
society as a whole, they have, by beginning with the 
study of the individual sufferer under law, so im- 
paired the habit and grasp of the apprehension, that 
when it has even worked up and out to the surround- 
ing breadth of the social or civil organism, they he-^ 
hold it only as a thing reduced and remote. They 
have bent their gaze upon it, only through the in- 
verted glass. If they woidd but reverse the process ; 
if they would but begin with the greater interests of 
the organic whole, with the majesty and responsibility 
of government as the sole conservator of those inter- 
ests, and then<5e descend to the proper claims of the 
individual offender, they would obtain better and 
broader, conceptions of the nature and prerogatives 
of discipline ; they would discover how much greater 
the whole is than any of its parts, how much more 
important to be avoided are the pangs of dissolute 
or dissolving society, than the pains of the individual 
transgressor who has faUen into the hands of human 
justice. 

With reference to the remaining error, — ^that of 
assuming the office of governmental discipline to be 
primarily and chiefly reformatory, — there occurs an 
inversion of the order of things, no less transparent 
than in the former case. Indeed a perversely upside 
down philosophy seems to be the peculiar penchant 
of these theorizers. Now the reformation of the 
guilty may, and should somewhere, be an object 
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sooglit ; but rather within the [q>here of individaal 
philanthropy tiiian goyemmental controL The philr 
anthropic dement in goyemment^ so &r as it has a 
place, must concern itself rath^ with the general 
wel&re. Hence, to all true goyemment, tibe first and 
highest end, is the twofold pres^ryati<m ot the loyal 
and innocent: first, their preservation as a body 
politic, intact and secore fiom the encroadiments oi 
the disloyal and yicions ; and secon^y^ thj^ preser- 
ration g^ierally from any raidang^ced loss c^ Ihek- 
own purity and rectitude, as ind;Eiced by the balefdt 
presence among them of uncurbed example and 
crimes ^' unwhipped of justice." The former, it se- 
cures by the restraints and disabilities it impo^ea 
n^n transgressors, and tiie latter by tiie iafficted 
penalties and pains which sta,nd as a perpetusd warn- 
ing to those who have not yet fallal. And we axe 
bold to say, f urther^ &at under no true theory ot 
govemm^it^ can any other i^an this first and highest 
end be directly proposed ; the reformatory end, where^ 
it is sought, being so j^operly, only as a means ta 
the better preservation of tiie innocent. This it e^ 
fects by securing their more thorough protecti<»it 
against any further trespass upon their rights by 
the cri^iinal as cmce brought to justice and tiurou^ 
that, if reformed, restored to positive rectitude. 

The application of these broad and comprdienaive 
pdnciples to the use of discq^nary penalties and 
pains in our schools^ as it regards both their utiHfy 
and natural consistency, is hencefortii so clear that 
wo might vulture to leave its further conjsider^tion 
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to i^e sound sense of tiie teacher liimself. And yet, 
we doubt not there will arise in some minds, more 
tender in feeling than vigorous in thought, the pain- 
fully present and pressing questicto, " Is there, then, 
no escape from the necessity of employing means oi 
correction so seemingly pitiless and repulsive ?" 

To tins question, we can only answer frankly, no, 
not until there shall appei^ in the present state, some 
new and nobl^ incarnation of the human spirit with 
both a regenerated moral nature and a restored per^- 
fection of tiie physical being. So long as man shall 
continue to exist as a free moral agent, contrived, 
nevertheless, by a depraved will, and bound in sub- 
jection to a material organism ; so long it cannot be 
otherwise, than that, transgressing the higher laws oi 
the spiritual essence witiun him, he must in some part^ 
for both his own good and that of society, be reined 
in and driven back from evil doing, by those stem 
mandates which ccm cmly send their living utterancea 
to the soul, through tiie roused sensibilities of the 
bodily nature. 

The only questicm, then, which the practical teacher 
can raise witib juat reasonableness, is, how can the 
necessify for the use of these penal inflictions in the 
school, be reduced to its nunimum? This question 
admits ot a more hopeful and happy answer. That 
answer embraces several practical suggestions. 

First. The necessity for the use of penal inflictions 
iQ the school can be largely reduced by the careful 
institution of such a wise and noble order in both 
arrangement and management, as will, as has already 
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been shown, materially diminish the occasions for 
transgression, and infuse into the minds of the pupils, 
a deeper interest and a higher ambition. 

Secondly. It may be further reduced by the insti- 
tution of such exact and eflfective discipline, — ^to be 
fully discnssed hereafter, — as will create a prevaihng 
conviction through all its ranks, of the inevitable 
certainty of detection and just punishment. 

Thirdly. The last and crowning means of com- 
pleting this reduction, — ^means, alas, too seldom and 
too feebly employed, — ^is to be found in the earnest 
and prominent use of moral instruction in the school ; 
not the mere incidental enunciation of a stale and 
lifeless ethics, — an ethics discharged of all religious 
principle, a mere moral cadaver with no divine in- 
dwelling and energizing spirit, — ^but the steady and 
systematic pressing upon the minds and hearts of 
the pupils, of those great laws and obligations which, * 
as both moral and religious, are the sole foundation 
for all pure and perfected character. 

This, we are well aware, is broadly broaching the 
much-mooted question, whether or not, moral instruc- 
tion should be introduced into schools imder the con- 
trol of the state, as a fixed part of its educational 
system, — a question the solution of which we regard 
as neither doubtful nor difficult. That solution, how- 
ever, is possible, only under the condition that a just 
view be taken of the end to be sought by the state in 
establishing a system of popular education. For, 
what the state must seek as its end, determines what 
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the state must do witix moral instructioii as a means 
to that end. 

Let it then be understood at the outset, that inas- 
much as government is instituted, not by the indiyid- 
ual, but by the community; and inasmuch as it is 
established, not for tibe individual benefit, but for the 
public good, its entire province and prerogative must 
be limited by its req>onsibility to the commonwealth, 
for the common weal. Hence, government must be 
made to look municipally, — if we may be allowed the 
word, — at ibe state, and not individually at the man ; 
it must be moved by an economical regard for the 
good of the state, and not by a mere humane concern 
for the person ; it must act to the one comprehensive 
end, the conservation and advancement of the state, 
and not for the simple, prior or prominent object of 
benefiting of the individual That these secondary 
objects concerning the mere individual man, may be, 
and, under any proper administration of government, 
must be attained, is freely granted ; but it is as firmly 
maintained, that they are not, and never may be, a 
proper end or direct object of government as such. 
The first, sole, proper and direct object of the state, 
then, must be its own conservation and advancement, 
its own perpetuity, its own prosperity, — ^the§e are its 
objects of concern, its ends of action. 

Hence, not at all for the simple direct sake of any 
person or persons as such ; not at all for his or their 
advantage, other than as the merest consequent of its 
legitimate action, may any proper government provide 
schools and instruction for the people. Only to this 
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end may it do that, — that there may be possible In 
the state, that highest and purest exercise of political 
rights among the people, which irill ensure inihe ^ate 
the wisest constitution, the a1:de8t administratioii, and 
the most ^idnring permanence of government, «ai 
tibroo^ these, the true dignity, stabiHty and .pros- 
perity of the state itself. In o&er wcords, 01% to 
the ^id of its own conservation eaui €^vaacement, 
may the state ever establish or maintain a Bystem df 
pnl^ insfamction. 

Here, tiien, the question, always pertinent, becomes 
aetuidly vital ; is mere inteUeotual or scientific <mlture 
enough to meet the 43(mditions of the esse ; is that 
sufficient to ^render a state ^syskem of ipublic instn^- 
tion eitiier compet^t to the attainment of tiie desired 
end, or <5<ttisistent With it? Give the people sudi 
culture (Hily, i^d wiU that ei^Hure m them, and from 
them, such ccmibitied intelligence, virtue and IdyaUy, 
as wiU secure the state, for all time, against its most 
dangerous enemies, popular ignorance, socml corrup- 
tion, and political abaiidoiiment. Will such a culture 
make a people botii intelligent and virtuous, and as 
virtuous as intelligent, — ^this is tiie questic^ and a 
vital <i4ie it is. 

Whit nowis the inevitable aAMwer to this question? 
Let us see. Whiat says history ? AU history teaches 
us, that pc^ular advancement in the arts^md «cienceSy 
without a corresponding growth in morality and re- 
ligion, has been always and only fiai increased refiDbe- 
ment in individual and national wickedness, a moiB 
skilful and subtle abide of power, a^ a change of tiie 
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mere form of civil distraction, from external crush and 
demolition, to a secret and sabtle, yet Bure sap and 
subversion. 

And what says plnlosophj? Allphilosc^hyteaclies, 
that, tor every increase of power in the subjected ob- 
ject, th^e must be a correspondii^ ais^mentation of 
H^ength in the controlling agent, and that every 
advance in individual kn<mledge, is an augmentation 
of power, for whidh Uiere can be no corresponding 
iticrease of control, other thsLn that found in a corre- 
sponding grovsrth and ascendancy of moral principle. 

And what says simple conmuMi sense? ComnKm 
seiise urges, that it is the £a«t that in all enlightened 
^tk^untries and communities, inteBectual and moral 
cultttire are, in soine way or other, so associated or 
run parallel, that it is almost impossible to disserver 
them for the ptirpose ot exemplification and compar- 
ison ; and that this fact alone is enou^ to establrah 
*tl^ existence of a relation between them, at once so 
natural and necessary, that to ignore it either in 
tl^oi*y or practice, and so to dissever moral instruc- 
idon from intdlectual or scientific culture, is simply to 
Make an^ucatidnal system stultify itsell 

■With<iut appealing to specific exampl^i, and with- 
'6tit *pressi^ the argument from principles further^ it 
must be seen from what has been advanced, that the 
Original question ought never to harre been entert&in- 
H^ iat all ; smd ihat tiie only ccmsistent form in which 
it can pri6S<^t itsdf, is rath^ this, ought moral in- 
i^rUdti(ki 4dver to be he^eeted or even Bubordinated 
kiour^ptiblieiBdioolslr What position, or what promi- 
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nence should be assigned to moral instruction ? may 
be discussed : that it should have some place and im- 
portance, is a foregone conclusion. 

There are those, however, who will argue, that ob- 
servation by no means shows, that the lack of this 
distinct moral culture in our schools is productive of 
that uncurbed and therefore destructive intelligence 
to which reference has been made. The answer to 
this objection is immediately and conclusively this, 
that the non-occurrence of that dangerous result is 
not due to the non-existence of a natural cause for it ; 
but to the existence of important and, to a certain 
extent, redeeming influences operating on our youth 
outside of the schools, and accidentally affording them 
a certain proportion of the lacking moral culture. 

Others may urge, that, even if the moral culture 
were not thus incidentally secured, the laws would 
afford the state an adequate protection against this 
unprincipled or demoralized intelligence. To this it 
is sufficient to answer, that, not only is there outside 
of the exact letter of the laws, a wide margin for the 
most vicious and dangerous exercise of such intelli- 
gence, but there is in this very intelligence, and sim- 
ply because it is corrupt, a power equal to the most 
triumphant evasion, if not the actual defiance of the 
laws. 

As to those other objections, urged, perhaps, some- 
^times honestiy, but intelligentiy perhaps never, that 
this necessary moral instruction can better be given 
elsewhere, and therefore should be, or that its intro- 
duction into o\xr schools will make them sectarian ; 
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it is sufficient to say, that they do not commend them- 
selves enough to the simplest common sense, to claim 
either a specific notice or a formal refutation. When 
it shall be shown that it is possible, not to say pro- 
fitable, to dissever the intellectual and moral faculties 
in their exercise and development, in this manner ; or 
when it shall appear tibai ethics, by being, for the 
sake of convenience, considered apart from mental 
science, becomes a body of sectarian dogmas, rather 
than a system of universal principles ; in other words, 
when it shall become clear, that we are to build the 
most wisely and successfully, by first laying up the 
brick, dnd tixen elsewhere, and by other hands, in- 
serting the mortar; or when it shall have become 
manifest, that to lay the brick with the mortar, con- 
temporaneously and conjunctively, is to interfere with 
the rights of both builder and owner, and actually to 
destroy the catholic excellence of the masonry; — 
when this shall be, tibe time for a formal notice of 
those objections may have come : come before it can 
not ; and till it can, we dismiss them. 

Of the exclusive Moral Suasion Scheme^ so much 
harped upon by certain shallow theorists, no distinct 
notice win be taken here, for the reasons, that it is 
substantially identical in spirit and philosophy with 
those already considered ; taken by itself, it is a mere 
castle in the air ; and if it needs to be refuted at all« 
it is sufficientiy met by the general principles herein 
urged at large* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

QENEBAXi ELEMENTS OONTIKUED — ^DISCIPIINE — VESAh 
CORBECnON, OB PUNISHMENT. 

Pnnislmient deflned— JU iMCMMty «fani«Dtfi->AutliorltatlTe Itiflictioii^ 
Act of proper Authorit|r— Infliction of an actual aufferiog— iVoc«fj 
through which ^ective^EnUghiejxB the intellect— Aronses the sensibili* 
ties— Moves die wtn— Infliction mndt he for the support of law, and 
Ibr the general met£iin^I\Mkktmeattfitm{^ as PH9aUt)4 &Md IMiQfe 
-^Oeflned— PriTative distingolBhed, aa Primitive and Betractive— R^t 
to punish by deprivation sustained— Consequent superioritj of con- 
ditional rewards— Necessity for positive punishments— il>»i/l^jnm- 
ishmmOi d^fine^t^-^lt/donto the prlvatlv»-*Po8ltlTe clasiHed aa Pit- 
vative. Coercive and Compulsive — Coercive detcrfbed—JBtserUial paints 
to be »ft?wrgd— Actual abandonment of the wrong— Correction of its 
ovU results— Reparation to the government as such — ^Voluntariness fh 
the whole^Ooerekie€Uug{/tedy as reprimands, loas of privUc^, restca^ 
or confinement, corporal punishment, and final exclusion— G^en^cl 
Stiles for infiietion — ^Positive detection must precede — Punishment 
must \it wen considered— Must be thdrongh- Administered with d^ 

1 libemooea0--Mnstl>epiiblio~>OI^<laiMto^pu57i^«m«ki«^^ 
from false sympathy or pride — Publicity necessary to the foil e£fect-Qf 
the discipline — ^Proper infiiction of punishment not brutalizing— 
The infiiction of tlie punishment to be followed by mond efbrts— 
Evil of n^lecting these— iS^Mci^ tMOiods^tor corr«lative rciMp^irds 
and pnnishments^For public reprimands^For bodily restmint— Ob- 
jectionable restraints — Particular consideration of detention after 
school— Method for corporal punishment — Objectionable /infltctioiis 

. ^Compultim «oirec^iofi— Nature and use illnstratid— Oroumds of it» 
reasonableness — Objection to involuntariness answered— J^noZ ex<^ 
«ion— Occasion pf its existence — ^Mnst be held as a last reso^rt — ^Is less 

V a common necessity than is supposed — Specific method— Must bto 

^ followed by rec&matory eflbrts— £(ummar> abandonment of ofilnideis 
a social vice. 

Pboceeding to the proper discussion of penal c<m> 
rection, we define pimishment to be, — ^as it is accepted 
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in the common sense of mankind, — ►the fimthoritfttxye 
infliction, by some properly constituted sovereigiity, 
of some species of pain or suffering upon offenders, 
because of thei!r wilful riol^tions of lawful require- 
ment, and for the sake of sustaining the majesty of 
government, and securing the common w^L 

In the thorough consideration of ihe several ele* 
ments embraced in the definition, it wfll be observed, 
first, that punishment must be an authoritative inflic- 
tion, as opposed to mere consequential results. In 
other words, for reasons already discussed at length, 
consequences are not to be accepted as, in any proper 
sense, punishments. 

Again, the iofliction must be the act of a property 
constituted authority. Pi^oceeding from any other 
source than such authority, it loses all legality and, 
IQ losing its legality, it becomes simply an abuse or, 
if you will, an outrage. Thus, suppose tiie child 
committing some act in known violation of parental 
law, to be caught and chastised by a passer-by ; or a 
public offender to be seized and subjected to summary 
retribution by the private citizen, and in neither case 
would the act be held to be legitimate, or the inflic- 
tion be counted as punishment. Nay, both of these 
self-constituted ministers of justice, would be them* 
selves held as transgressors. Nor, indeed, is this all, 
the act must be that of the proper authority, and no 
other. Thus if, for example, the parent chastises the 
child tot some violation of school regulations not at 
all embraced in his own rules or directions, or if , in a 
higher field, one state authority should inflict penalr 
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ties for crimes eommiited witiim tlie jurisdiction, or 
agaxDst the laws of aBother commonwealth, tlie act 
would, in bo<li oases, be one of usurpation or tyranny. 

Punishment must, fniihermore, iuYolve the inflic- 
tion of something actually counted by the offender as 
an eyil; and as such it must be capacitated to occa- 
sion painful restraint or actual suffering. For reasons 
already noticed as existing in the depraved condition 
and vicious power of the will, if government be stop- 
ped short of this extreme of its prerogative in inflic- 
tion, its penal inflictions are, in the majority of cases, 
reduced to a sham and a failure. . The susceptibilities 
of the culprit are, of course, not to determine the na- 
ture or the measure of the infliction ; but, whatever 
the government shall adjudge it to be, it must be a 
something real to the offender, and probably sufficient 
to reach his will effectively. This, however, is not 
to take ground that, in individual cases, in which 
it may fail to be thus effective, it is to be forborne ; 
for government has other ends in its infliction, other 
than that of the mere correction of the offender. The 
deterring ot the yet innocent, from the commission 
of similar crimes, may be itself a sufficient ground for 
the infliction, even wh^i the offender is already clearly 
hardened beyond the reach of its influence. 

The process through which the punishment is to 
reach and affect either the guilty or the innocent, in 
order that the ends of discipline may be attained, is 
as follows. In the first place, it is designed to bring 
the intellect to a consciousness of the reality and the 
magnitude of the offense, by presenting to it a posi- 
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' tive symbol of tbe views and feelings of the offended 
sovereignty. Its language is to this effect; in the 
measore of the care tok^i to bring yon to condign 
pnnishmenty and in the measure of the pains inflicted 
upon you, behold the measure of that wrong which 
you have inflicted upon pure rectitude, and of that 
outrage which you have c<Hnmitted against the maj- 
esty of law. 

Secondly. It is designed to awaken in the sensi- 
bility, a distinct feeling of the reality and hdnousness 
of the offense committed. This it effects, partly 
through the foregoing influence to enlighten the intel- 
lect, and partly through presang upon the culprit, in 
a sense of the pains he bears, a feeling of the loss or 
the evil he himself incurs, and of the necessary folly 
or turpitude of the act which was an adequate cause 
for ihe infliction of such suffering. 

Thirdly. Through the inteUoct and the sensibili- 
ties as already affected, it is designed to reach the 
win, presenting to it motives, from either conviction, 
desire or fear, calculated to restrain or reverse its evil 
purposes, and thus operating to prevent, not only the 
repetition of the evil act for which the punishment is 
inflicted, but also the commission of others for which 
it may be justly demanded. 

The deterring effect of punishment upon the inno- ' 
cent, is reached through much the same process, dif- 
fering only in this, that the operation is one of obser- 
vation rather than experience. It is, in their case, 
the more hopeful, inasmuch as there is yet no actual 
guilt to cloud the apprehension, to warp the judg- 
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ment or benumb ihe feelings. H^aoe, the snffiaring, 
thon^ only witnessed, sheds a (dearer light npoa the 
offended majesty of tiie law, upon the magnitude of 
the ofiiense, and upon the bitterness of transgression 
in its indiridual oonsequraiees. 

Finally. The punishment must be inflicted for no 
merely TindiotiYe (Mr evML reformatory ends. Its^^nd 
object is, direcUy, the sustaining of law, and through 
that, the ultimate preserraticm of the common wel- 
taxe. Whenever it degenerates from tiiis, and is 
made to eompass individual or inferior ends alone, 
the punishment becomes less condemnatory of the 
ouli»it, than of the authority which applies ii 

Passing now to the specific consideration of pun- 
ishments, we classify them as of two general species : 
Privative and Positive. 

Under privative punishment, we include every au- 
thoritative deprivation of rights, privileges or honors, 
ot which the pupil has, by his misdemeanors, wrought 
just forfeiture. Of these punishments, it is proper to 
remark tiiat they embrace all of the so-called natural 
reactions that are really valuable ; and tbeir natural 
restricti(m to this head, is itself a proof of the insuf* 
ficiency of those reactions as a sole means of moral 
discipline. These punishments, hence, form a sort of 
connecting link between purely consequential evils 
€md proper punii^ments. 

These privative punishments may be considered as 
of two kinds ; Prindtive^ or the subtracticm of su(sh 
rights or privileges as may, either naturally or by the 
action of some antecedent authority, have been ccmf er- 
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red upon the pnjnl : and Betradwe, or the resmnption 
by the teacher of such privileges or honors as maj 
have been authoritatively conferred by him, upon 
the pupil, either as qpecific rewards or otherwise. 

As illudtrative of these, may be cited, the depriving 
of the pupil of the right to a recess or play spell ; of 
the privilege of holding some favorite seat, or some 
post of honor in a class ; or of the possession of some 
badge of distinction or token of the teacher's ap-r 
proval and esteem. Others will naturally occur ta 
the thoughtful teacher, either as originally su^ested^ 
MT as naturally indicated by the peculiar method of 
reward adopted in his own system of discipline. 

Of the right of the teacher to inflict such depnva-^ 
tion, there can hardly be any question. As tine abso* 
lute conservator of those r^ts, and author of those 
privileges or honors, the teacher must as truly possess 
a negative, as well as a positive, control over thenu 
He must have as truly the power to say, when the 
welfare of the school demands it, these shall not be^ 
as to declare, they shall be. Furthermore, a]l rights 
are guaranteed and all privileges are conferred only 
on the assumed ground that they are to be consistently 
held and employed. Everywhere, under proper gov-* 
emment, the msJicious use of these rights or privileges 
to the disadvantage of others or the damage of the 
sovereignty itself, is naturally held to result in either 
their partial or complete forfeiture. Besting, as they 
necessarily do, upon a specific merit or worthiness, as 
soon as that gives place to its opposite specific de- 
merit or unworthiness, they must fall to the ground 
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• 

for the mere want of fonndation. Certainly, the ex- 
istence of character or conduct which would have 
precluded their creation, must prohibit their continu- 
ance. And to this law of resumption there can be 
BO exception, save only in those cases in which either 
unavoidably or unwisely they have been, by the au- 
thority itself, made }>ermanent or irrevocable. 

Herein, then, will be discovered a peculiar evil of 
bestowing permanent gifts as rewards of merit, in- 
stead of resumable privileges, marks of favor or hon- 
orable distinctions, already urged as of superior con- 
sistency and excellence. Bestow upon the pupil such 
an absolute gift or prize, and, inasmuch as it cannot 
be resumed, the authority cuts itself off from the 
opportunity of indicating its displeasure at subse- 
quent transgression, in one of the most effective ways 
possible, and also from the power to hold the subject 
steadily to the principle of continued and progressive 
worthiness as the true law of excellence, in opposition 
to that of mere temporary or desultory goodness. 
Very clearly, any action on the part of the teacher 
which, as a needless finality, limits his power to re- 
tain a disciplinary hold upon his pupils, so doubly 
important as both a stimulus and a restraint, must 
be, to say the least, exceedingly unwise. 

Hence, the teacher can not be too careful in all 
disciplinary action of this kind, not only to give his 
preference to resumable rewards, but also to make 
the school fully understand that they are held subject 
to such retraction in case of just forfeiture ; and that 
their sole object is not the mere temporary approval 
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of specific acts, but rather tiie public evincing of a 
desire to secure that permanent excellence of charac- 
ter of which these acts appear as the natural and 
steady outworking. The feeling sought to be aroused 
should be distinctly and invariably this; these re- 
wards were- given, not because this was done, but be- 
cause there was evinced a constant di^osition to do 
it ; and so soon as that disposition is wanting, the 
right to hold them will be just as truly gone as would 
be the right to receive them. Wherever, also, this 
principle of conditionality, or this reserved right of 
retraction is understood, so that its exercise does not 
take the pupil by surprise, the resuming of the con- 
ferred favor more powerfully sets forth the eq^ty of 
the teacher's administration than did the original 
bestowment ; and for the reason that the latter was a 
grace rather than a duty, and was a natural occasion 
of satisfaction on both sides ; but the former is an 
act of duty alone, and, as productive of mutual pain, 
would naturally be shunned, but for the pressimg 
claims of higher obligation. 

But it will be seen from the foregoing, that these 
privative punishments are necessarily limited in their 
application to the smaller number of oflfenses, and 
those of the more venial character. To meet all its 
wants, and to be able to reach effectively the more 
hardened offenders, and the more flagitious acts of 
criminality, the government of the school must be 
empowered to go beyond mere negative punishment ; 
it must have access to those which are positive, and 
which produce, not merely deprivation and discom- 
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fort, but whioh ocoafiion actual sufibring, either bodily 
or mental 

By positive ponishments, or punishments proper, 
are to be understood aU those actual inflictions by 
tiie constituted authority, which subject the pupil to 
pain either bodily or mental, and which are needful 
for the correotjon of wroo^, and for the maintaining 
of the teacher'a sovereignty as the conservator of the 
sdiooL 

The transiticm from privative to positive punish- 
ments is not abrupt. The one rather passes into the 
other by gradation. Hence, privative punishments 
may assume much the character of positive inflictions. 
For example, let the act of deprivation be a simple 
act, and let it occasion no other feeUng than a clear 
6ons<riousness of the loss incurred, and the punish- 
ment is purely privative. But couple the act of de- 
privation with circumstances which give it the force 
of a public censure, or a distinct degradation, and 
cause the feelings occasioned by it to be those of 
mortification or remorse, and the punishment becomes 
properly positive. Beyond its bearing upon the fol- 
lowing classification, this fact possesses a practical 
importance, as indicating to the teacher a means of 
giving effective force to pimishments otherwise purely 
privative, and, as such not unfrequently found to be 
powerless. 

Positive punishments may be classified as of three 
kinds ; Privative^ Coercive and Compulsive, The first 
of these has been indicated with sufficient clearness 
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under the preceding head. ltd forth^ ecmoideratioQ 
will eonaequen^j be waived altogether. 

Coerdye pnnidiinients may be conciselj described, 
as such inflictiona of p^n, either bodily or mental^ aa 
acting upon the will throng the sense, tiie intellecij 
and the feelings, ixMiuce a voluixtaiy abandonmeni; 
of the wrovig-doing tot which discipline is instituted, 
and, as far a& is ;»raetioable, a px)per correction of the 
eyik it has occasioned, whether they be indiiddual or 
general 

Upon four points herem sa^enticHied, particular 
stress must be laid. Fixet There must be the ac- 
tual abandonment of tiie wr<H)g-doing. This is op« 
posed to any meirdiy partial correction of the evil 
course in questicm. There may be oases in which 
this partitd GoaErectian is better thannothing ; in whichr 
that may eren have to be accepted as practically all 
&at, under the circumstaaK^es, can be attained. But 
fke government of the schocd is fake to the claims 
ot its own d^aity, and dl the general welfare, as well 
as to the true mterest of the offender, if it rests satis^ 
fied with iske attainment of any such end« To be 
content with this, except upon practical compulsion, 
k to make itself in one sense, a '^partioeps criminis" 
in whatever of ihe wrong-doing lies beyond that coi?- 
ificted. This is clearly illustrated in civil affairs, in 
the ne^ect of the state to restrain altogether the 
public sale of noxious drinks, instead of contenting 
itself with a system of restrictive licenses. 

Secondly. There must be the prefer correction of 
the evils occasioned by the wrong-doing. Abondcm- 
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ment withoat reparation, is mere extjBmal amend- 
ment. It contains no eridence that the real root of 
the transgression has been reached. It is perfectly 
consistent with pore hypocrisy. For the gOTemment 
of the school to countenance tiiis last, even indirectly, 
is a vice. In the disciplinang of offenders by punish- 
ment, then, no pains mnst be i^ared to point ont the 
possible modes of making proper reparation, and to 
bring the offender to the full and resolute under* 
taking of that, perhaps, self-sacrificing, but yet neces- 
sary work. We greasy fear, howcTer, tiiat teadiers 
generaiDy, either from a faihire to apprdiend its prir 
mary importance, or from indispositicm to undertake 
the necessary moral effort, fail to do anythii^ of the 
kind. 8ach a failure is, so far as it goes, a positiye 
pronunciation against their fitness to govern. 

Thirdly. The r^>aration must just as distinctly 
embrace the wrong done to the government of tiie 
school, as that inflicted upon any of its individual 
members. Too commonly the offending member c^ 
the school attains no other idea of his act than tibtai 
embraced in its relation to sm individual, ^h^ s(»ne 
fellow-pupil, if it is a personal offense, or if not, then 
the teacher alone. He reaches no cone^tion of its 
character beyond and above everything individual^ as 
an offense agamst the whole school either as such^ or 
as repres^ited in its government. And yet thi» hob 
£s the vital point. In no organized community, caaoi 
crime be crime, only or chiefly agahust tl^ individui^ 
like a blow struck against any part of a compact 
body, it vibrates through the whole ; and by joat so 
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nmcli as that body stretches otit on every side, by 
jnst so much do its vibrations tremble along succes- 
sive waves of concentric relation, more or less sensi- 
bly affecting the whole. It is the ignorant or the 
studious oversight of this principle, which inspires the 
pseudo-humanity of that dangerous class whose sym- 
pathy for public criminals is, at the present day, in- 
fecting and debasing the popular notions of justice. 
Let the teacher, then, bear this in mind, and see to it, 
that in the school, this higher idea of the relation of 
offenses is understood and felt, and the consequent 
reparation demanded and made. 

Lastly. Let not the voluntary element be over- 
looked or dispensed with. Amendment which is 
strictly forced, is sometimes all that can be reached. 
Even as such, it is better than none. It externally 
sustains the majesty of law, and shuts off the evil 
example. Sophistry sometimes pleads against this 
principle, the analogies of nature, as in the case of 
disease or danger, where mere external improvement 
may be itself injurious. But it is a lying philosophy 
which reasons thus from the physical to the moraL 
Better is that reasoning which, appealing to the case 
of evils like those of Kcentiousness or drunkenness, 
profanity or sabbath-breaking, finds that though, 
in their secret hiding-places, they are beyond the 
reach of the law, yet, in their very seclusion, they 
attest the virtue and the power of the law, and are 
forced to forego the baleful exercise of a wide-spread 
influence and an unblushing example. 

Nevertheless, generally, and especially in those sa- 
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cred precincts, — ^ihe family, the school, and &e church, 
that correction which lays the ax '^ at the root of the 
tree," is better, and is to be studiously sought. Here, 
higher and holier aims than those of mere legaUiy, 
must predominate. In these, then, authority must 
not rest content until, with its appliances and influ- 
ences, it has reached the heart and secured that that, 
in its voluntary obedience to the claims of pure rec- 
titude, shall ''magnify the law and make it honor* 
able." And the lesson herein tau^t the teacher is 
this ; tiiiat while, in the use of legitimate punishments 
he more immediately coerces the offending wiU, he 
is not to rest satisfied, until coercion has become 
transfigured in true and permanent submission. 
Great concern, painful severity, and much benevolent 
and pains-tfijdng afterwock may this entail upon him. 
But it is the law of his office, and let him oheerfullj 
accept its issues. 

Passing from these considerations bearing on our 
definition of coercive punishment, we observe that 
in its several species, it may consist of these general 
forms of infliction, namely : puUic reprimands either 
with or without temporary exclusion from rights and 
privileges ; subjection to personal restraint or incon- 
venience; bodily chastisement^ or corporal punish- 
ment proper ; and final exchision from the privileges 
and precincts of the schooL The specific nature, 
restriction and application of the several kinds of 
punishment wiU, for the sake of convenience be coni- 
sidered together, under their respective heads. 

It will, however, be first incumbent on us to att^id 
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carefully to those general principles which must gov- 
ern the teacher, in the use of all the several species 
of coercive punishments. These principles are, to a 
qualified extent, applicable to all the foregoing kinds 
of punishment ; but they are more eq)ecially consid- 
ered here with reference to those which, as positively 
coercive, are more important in their nature, and 
more serious in their contingencies. 

First. Whatever punishment it is proposed to in- 
flict, it must be preceded by positive detection or 
proper investigation. "Without this, there can, of 
course, be no certainty that the teacher's decision is 
righteoiis, and the punishment just. Of the necessity 
of these, little need be said. They are vital to the 
interests of all concerned, from the government, down. 
Neither must unjust punishment be inflicted, nor 
must punishment be unjustly inflicted. To this there 
is no alternative. 

And yet, it is not unfrequently the case that the 
latter wrong is perpetrated by the 4«acher. How 
often, — shame, that it must be said ! — does the blow 
fall upon the mere victim of mischief, rather than 
upon the real, though concealed offender ! For ex- 
ample, how often does a day pass in our schools, with- 
out witnessing such justice as this ? A pupil natu- 
rally impulsive and brimful of giggle, is purposely 
set a-laughing by some cool-headed, long-faced rogue 
in his neighborhood, who carefully screens himself 
from the teacher's observation. Sequel, under these 
'second Daniels come to judgment', — the helpless 
laugher is punished, sometimes regardless of his 
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defense, and the mischief maker goes scot-free. It 
is simply a falsifying of terms, to call this govem- 
ment. 

Secondly. All such pnnishments must be well con- 
sidered, and with sharp reference, not only to their 
nature and application, but also to their possible re- 
sults. This involves the exercise of special care that 
no material injury, either bodily or mental, shall re- 
sult to the pupil. It also demands that the teacher 
shall have taken a just measure, not only of the true 
merits of the case, but also of the possible demands 
of the infliction upon his own strength or firmness. 
Nothing can be more unfortunate, than for the teacher 
to attempt the infliction of punishment, and to dis- 
cover at length, that he has not rightly estimated the 
refractoriness to be subdued. He will either come 
out himself half-conquered, or if ultimately the victor, 
only such, at the expense of a painfully unexpected 
conflict. Of the two evils of inconsiderateness, it is 
doubtful which lis the worst, the infliction of pimish- 
ment unduly severe, or that pitiably insufficient or 
half-successfully resisted. 

Thirdly. Punishment must be thorough and efiect- 
ive. It must be no paltering sham. Once well-con- 
sidered and rightly begun, it must go through to the 
bitter end. For example, if the pupil is to be sub- 
jected to detention after school, for the performance 
of some neglected duty, let that detention go on in- 
exorably till the work is done, even if it runs out of 
the daylight into the evening shadows. This par- 
ticular point is pressed with great earnestness, be- 
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cause it is believed that no species of ptmishment is 
more common in our schools Uian this of detention, 
and that none 6an be fonnd more commonly a prac- 
tical failure. And it is little to its credit, that it is 
nnconsciooslj chosen because it &Tors an escape 
from the nse of severer bat more effective punish- 
ments, and because it admits of some ultimate eva- 
sion of its own real demands and just extension. It 
is no more to its credit, tiiat its failure is due either 
to the teacher's want of firmness in carrying it out, 
or to his weak willingness to escape the pressure of 
its own inconvenience upon himsell 

If corporal punishment is to be applied, the same 
general principle holds good. AU the proper pre- 
liminary steps having been taken, the wise and just 
penalty must be inflicted, and until the desired sub- 
mission is secured. Half-way punishment is a fatal 
blunder. It, not only foils of the true end, but ag- 
gravates the assailed evil. Two blows may only 
tou^en the refractoriness, wh^i ten would reduce it 
to tenderness and submission. Half-complete pun- 
ishment is, furthermore, falBe mercy. Ten blows 
may secure a finality, when two would only prepare 
the way for twenty in the future. A most pitiable 
con<^fiion of administered discipline is that which 
compels the teacher to exclaim within his heart : 

" We have scotched the snake ; not killed it." 

Fourthly. The punishment must be administered 
with due deliberateness and resolution. This involves 
fliree points; proper preparation, deliberateness in 
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application, and regoluii^m in the manner of caanying 
it oni It is equally unfortunate for the teacher to 
undertake to inflict ptiniahment without full prepara- 
tion for possiUe contingencies; to proceed to the 
work in haste or passionate heat ; or to eyince in its 
prosecution, anything like hesitation or haU-regret. 

Hence, if a lengthy and persistent detenticw of ik& 
offender is to be instituted, let the pasmt be, if pos* 
sible, duly notified so that no undue anxiefy wiH be 
oocaaicmed at home; let everything necessary to 
ihe cool parrying out of Ihe teacher's pmpose be 
provided at the sdiool« and then let hiaa proceed wilh 
calm and imperturbable patience and fimmess to the 
end« Or if corporal punishm^ott is to be inflicts, and 
the case bids fair to be a seyere one, let &e parent 
be notified or even consulted and made to feel the 
just demands of ihe case ; let the |»rop^ appiiances 
be provided befordiand, and then let the ^ole, 
howeyer pa]nfnl,*be carried through with immoTaUe 
coolness and steadiness, to the yery end. Witii re^ 
ference to the second point eif)ecially, Irt no teacher 
resort to such pitiful devices (sometimes Q'^n osten<- 
tatiously practiced,) as that of punishing inqnrompta, 
and sending pupils, on the instant, to cut the necessary 
rod for the occasion. It is the next vice to fiiat ol 
displaying a whip always, to use a heraldic phrase, 
**ramp€uit gardant." 

Fiftihly. With regard to publicity, thfe general law 
can only be : as is the off(Mise, so must be the cottcc- 
tion. Given a purely private offense, if such can be, 
one exerting no public influence and susceptible of 
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priyate correciicm, and the institution of open in- 
yest^ation or the public infliction of punidiment, 
must carry on its face the appearance of either an 
indiscretion or an abuse. But on the same principle, 
an open offense, a&cting tibe general welfare, and 
exerting a puUic influence, must, with few exceptions, 
be as publicly investigated and corrected. Hence, 
generally, there must be no discipline in secret, for 
offenses committed ixpoa the house-tqp. And the 
law applies equally to the yarious species of punish- 
ment^ reprimands, restraint, chasiisement and ex- 
pulsion. 

We are aware that stn^ig ground is sometimes 
taken against this publicity. That ground, however, 
is not tenable. The secret occasion for taking it is 
itself significant. Sometimes it is little less them a 
false synq>atby for the personal pride of tiie ofiimder. 
But jf he had not self-respect enou^ to forbear tiie 
commission of tiiie evil act, what claim has he to so 
sensitive a regard for his reputaticm under the inflic- 
tion of the just penidty ? Is not his truest, and, un- 
der the circumstances, only possible honor, that of 
manfully admowledging the wrong and submitting to 
the full demands of justice ? S<Hnetimes, again, the 
objection to the jmbHc infliction of punishment, is 
^ther a similar regard for parental pride, or a con- 
cern with reference to parental vindictiveness. If it 
be the former, the answer is as before ; the true con 
servation of family h(Hior is to be found only in the 
thorough and manly endorsement of the fuU claims of 
justice, and the unflinching acceptance of whatever 
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is neoesBarj to a complete and final correction of the 
eviL So far as the second motive is concerned, it is 
unworthy in the teacher to regard it Let him do 
justice thongh the heavens falL 

Still farther, the objections too oft^i rest, really, 
though nnccmscionsly, upon the mere reformatory 
notion of discipline, which has already been seen to 
be erroneous. If the administraticm of discipline is 
for the preservation of the innocent, no less than for 
the correction of the guilfy manifestly, the pains and 
penalties incurred as the result of wrong-doing, must 
be as public as the offense. Shut them up from the« 
observing eye of the commonwealth, and how are its 
members to learn that ^^the way of transgressors is 
hard ?" The very ** intimations of nature," more often 
tiian otherwise, sustain the general principle that, to 
secure the widest and best influence, the evil con-! 
sequences of wrong-doing must, sooner or later, be- 
come public. Indeed, nature sometimes visits even 
secret transgresaon, with open punkhment 

Witii regard to the public infliction of corporal 
punishment, the cry is sometimes raised, that it is re- 
prehensible, because brutalizing. To this we reply, 
tiiat the condusion is based upon a mere as^imption. 
It is not the proper infliction of this species of punish- 
ment, that is brutalizing ; it is only its abuse. Let 
tiie infliction of such punishment be characterized by 
undue frequency, by needless roughness or excess, or 
by fierce passion, and doubtless it wiU, in some part, 
go to harden and brutalize the nature. But so does 
the sight of human suffering and sorrow, when they 
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come to be pressed too frequently upon our sensibili- 
ties or are inseparably bound up mth groveling and 
depraved ai^M>oiations. Even the death of the human 
being, when crowded upon the soul under the sweep 
of tiie pestilence or the clash of the battle field, or 
when it glares out from the drunken carousal or the 
bed of vice and rottenness, — even that otherwise, 
tender and soul-subduing spectacle may, under such 
circumstances, exert only a benumbing and debasing 
influence. But who cries out and demands that na- 
ture and society should, therefore, fling the pall of 
isolation and secrecy over its legitimate occurrence? 
There is, however, another grave oversight com- 
mitted by tiK)se who pronounce thus summarily 
against public punishment in the schooL In their 
anxiety about the immediate, they ignore the ultimate. 
They fail to inquire whether in this proposed sub- 
traction from punishment, of one of its most effective 
elements of power as a means of general prevention, 
the way is not opened for a practical demoralization 
of the school, as it regards its notions of crime and 
its retributions, that is itself brutalization in fact, if 
not in 'the accepted form. Is he who, through a false 
pity, pride or fear, withdraws from active influence 
upon the school, the highest possible warning and 
safeguard against transgressioii, doing any less to 
brutalize its moral sensibility, than is done by him 
who, perhaps too rudely, shocks that sensibility to 
allow of its most wholesome reaction? "We urge, 
then, that the objection has no valid force whatever 
against public punishment as properly administered ; 
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that 18, justly, delibeoratelj, thorougUy, and with dm 
pains to seetire the SQbseqneiit mor^ results* 

Lastly. Whatever punishnieiit is inffioted, the in- 
fliction must by no means be accepted as the end of 
the teacher's opportnnii^ and reeponsibilHy* Hardly 
conld a graver mistake be oommitieA. As well might 
the physician who has by powerful remedies l^oken 
the fever, sm^pend all farther treateacoat of the <^ase. 
Mere coercion is not the highest €tnd« That is rather 
persuasion. But coercion is often the necessary pre* 
paratiye for persuasion. Negbtiations and amicable 
arrangements are often impraciacaMe imtil after -a 
satisfactory trial of arms. Punishments, th^i, are 
scMnetimes chiefly effeettye as opening tb^ way for tilie 
unimpeded application of moral influences. Hence, 
tibey should be regarded by the teacher, rather as 
the roi^h ladder leading to the only hopeful landing 
place of moral sua8M>n. Let him, then, see to it that 
he does not rest ctmtent with merely having reached 
that landing place, instead of zealously pressmg up 
the new and nobler ascent which the former has just 
rendered practicable. Every iofliction of coercive 
discipline must, then, be carefully fdlowed up and 
impidemented by soimd suggestions smd friendly in- 
fluences, until, if possible, to the subjugaticm of the 
wiU, there has been added the winning of the heart. 

And this subsequent use of moral means rises in 
its imperative claims, just in pr(^)ortion to the im- 
mediate severity or aggravating circumstances ol the 
punishment inflicted* Certainly, the more critical the 
case, and the more violent the treatment^ the more 
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pa^essing {he steed to^ the Watohful and unwearied ap- 
plication oi the sufaftequent restoratiyefi. He, then, 
IMrho iula to perceive this last responsibility, or who 
lacks eatiat^ the patience or the firmness to press lor*- 
ward in its discharge to tiie complete result, praeti- 
oallj scmnds a retreat in the nudst of a half-won bat- 
tfei and acc^ts the issoe of a substantial defeat 
And this is i}ie fatal error of most of the discipline 
administered in our schools* To this akme, is charge- 
aide miieh ol the need of frequent punishment, much 
€^ its failure to prove effectiye, and much of its al- 
leged brutaJimig teodeney. Let teachers ponder 
diis wdQL 

It may perhaps' be objected by some, that all this 
is calcinated to render t^e administration of disci- 
I^ne in the school, too complicated and laborkxus. 
We answer, not at all, if all this is necessary to its 
consistency, efficiency, and most benign success. 
Furthermore, the more of a real^ pains-taking labor 
it is, the less likely will the teadiier be to enter upon 
the work of disciplining oHes^ses hastily or for trivial 
causes. The grand law of the whole argument is 
summed up in this indisputably just msizim; less 
frequeoacy but greater thoroughness. 

Beyond these general rules, there are certain pa- 
cific points becuriag on these various kinds of punish- 
ment that claim arttention. 

First. Correlative rewards and punishments should 
rest upon ain^iW bases. If you bestow a reward for 
a specific eKoeUence, you may punish by retracting 
the reward^ but onlj for ddinquency in the same direc- 
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tioxL Thus, jon may ptmish for bad schoUrahip hj 
resaming a reward bestowed for good scholarship^ 
but not at all by retracting one conferred for good 
behavior. The last wotdd be a practical injustice. 

Secondly. Pablic reprimands shoxdd set fortii 
clearly the personal nnworthiness and tiie pablic ii^ 
jurioosness of the act censured, and should, as the 
case may be, be more or less pointed and severe. 
But they should never be sarcastic or vituperative. 
No true force is gained by such means, and &ey 
seriously impair the teacher's dignity and dispas* 
sionateness of manner in the administration of dis- 
cipline. Care should be taken to guard the school 
against the error of summing up the censure in the 
act of its pronunciation. It must be understood to 
hold good until, upon amendmait, tiie offender i$ 
formally released therefrom. In the meantime, while 
he is not to be treated unkindly, he is to be held as 
standing in dis&ivor. In this direction, some accom- 
panyiQg restriction of privilege will be seen to be of 
service, inasmuch as it affords a sensible and abiding 
symbol of the existing censure. 

Thirdly. Bodily restraint or confinement as to 
either position or place must be simply such ; it must 
not be conjoined with contemptible, alarming, or mis- 
chievous adjuncts. Stand the offender upon the floor 
in noticeable isolation from his fellows, if need be ; 
but do not stoop to tiiose abominations practiced of 
old time, such as adorning him with leather spec- 
tacles, split sticks, or a fool's cap, or loading him 
with billets of wood, or forcing him to stand witii hw 
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finger upon some crack in the floor, — ^to lum, in a 
very literal sense, the " crack of do<»n." These are 
not only needless, but also base and even cowardly 
devices. "We say cowardly, for more often than 
otherwise, they are chosen because they are a means 
of dodging the infliction of corporal punishment, or 
because those upon whom they are imposed are either 
UQQable to resist, or dare not in any way protest against 
the indignity. So too, with regard to separate con- 
jSn Anent, avoid immuring the oflender in some filthy 
or dark closet or apartment. It is not well, for any 
purpose of correction, to attack a pupil's constitu- 
tional courage, or his acquired habits of neatness. 
The reasons are obvious. 

We have already noticed somewhat particularly, 
the use of detention after school as a punishment. 
That the current method pursued with regard to it, 
is radically d^ective and needs to be reformed al- 
together, must be apparent to the thoxightful teacher. 
Instead of resorting to it with foolish frequency, con-, 
ducting it so that it is sure to be as great an annoy- 
ance to the teacher as it is to the pupil, and cutting 
it summarily short at the occurrence of the first pos- 
sible excuse lor so doing, how much better for a 
course to be pursued, somewhat as follows. Having 
a just occasicm for a thorough detention of a delin- 
quent pupil, let the teach^ dose his school, send 
notice of the detention to the parents, if he has not 
apprized them of it beforehand, and then calmly 
stating to the oflender precisely what he intends and 
expects, let him set himseU quietiy about some ap- 
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jMureiitlj oomdstent and eameBt employii^nt, and 
without concern or tmeasmeBS, await the end. Sooner 
than stop short of its fall attainment, let him, if need 
be, bring forward both lunch and lights, share them 
I^easantlj with his prisoner, and go on as before. A 
oool pteparattcm and pendsteice like this, will almost 
invariably bri]^ ttke colprii to terms. Wh^Q this 
point has been prop«rly attained, let the teacher lay 
aside the sten character ci the rater, wad as a friend 
calmly and Idndfy confer with the oiender jxpatt the 
evil natnre ot the coarse he has porsued, and exhort 
him to new and bett^ tilings. .Ubi&a let him pmt i^ 
his work, <dose tiie sdiool-honse, and, if practicable, 
accompany the pnpil home, by the way a^^iearing 
<m}y as the friend, «Dd seemji^ to be utterly obUvions 
of what has Jost passed. Bis presence wfll keep the 
piqnl thoughtful and nnd^ restraint until the period 
for any passionate outbreak has passed, and his f or- 
bearmg silence as to the disdpline will tend to awaken 
, gratefal regard. And, sabsequently, let noliiing be 
said about ate afiiur, to the sc^ooL It is not nece»- 
SMry. The detaib of the stni^te and the resalt will 
find their own utterance, and wiiii comments quite 
calculated to impress upon its members, the wisdom 
of prompt obedience. To some teachers, we doubt 
not, aU ihis will seem like pure extrayagance. But 
what a pity it is, that in the use of punishment, in 
both the family and the school, there is not morlB of 
tiie extrayagance of thoroughness, and less of the 
extrayagance of idle frequency and stupid failure. 
Fourthly. With regard to chastisement of oorporal 
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ptmishm'fent proper, it is premised that we here coa- 
template only the legitimate and divinely established 
nse of the rod. There haye been found not a lew 
who, without any warrant either rational or revealed, 
have gone beyond this and hit upon implements and 
appliances tiiat might have made the users thereof 

exclaim : 

** Come seeling night. 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day." 

These were they who, finding a hard, rough-hand 
in readiness, brandished it like Talus' iron flail about 
the ears and head of the pitiful culprit to the endan- 
gering of his very brains; who, possessing a sinewy 
arm, grasped the helpless victim and, wrenching him 
from his seat, spun him around like a demcm-driven 
top, in indescribable gyrations upon ihe mid-floor, 
and perhaps ended with dashing him down more hke 
a billet than a human being ; or who, dutohing the 
massive ferrule, either hurled it like Jove's thunder- 
bolt, at doomed heads in the distance, or, seizing the 
tender and half-knit hand, beat out with quick re- 
morseless blows the fiery grain of pain, if not of penir 
tenoe, upon the sad threi^iing-^oor of the quivering 
palm. 

For such pimishments tiiere is no stint of condem- 
nation. Irrational and base, they might produce fear, 
but could create no reverence or regard for govern- 
ment. Indiscriminate and unsparing, they alike 
crushed the innocent and weak, and exasperated the 
robust and daring. Blind and dead to the presence 
and office-woi^ of the understanding and the con- 
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science, ihej brutalized the feeliiigs, and often beat 
down all tiiat was sweetest and noblest in the child's 
nature. It is to be hoped that these are already 
numbered with the things that were. 

With regard to corporal punishment in its proper 
form as already indicated, much the same coi;Lrse is 
to be pursued as in the case of restraint or confine- 
ment. Whatever of antecedent preparation, of care- 
ful explanation, of cahn deliberateness, of cool and 
thoroi^h persistence, and of subsequent moral effort, 
was needed there, is still more necessary here. But it 
must all be natural and real, not pretentious or with a 
studied attempt at effect. Any display of preparations, 
or tantalizing delay of proceedings, or pompous 
solemnity of manner, intended to alarm the offender 
or overawe the school, is worse ihan weak and ridi- 
culous ; it's ^' villainous, and shows a pitiful ambition 
in the fool that uses it." 

From this, it will be seen that, for obvious reasons, 
no hasty infliction of punishment is here contemplated. 
Still it is not denied that cases may arise in which 
summary punishment must be inflicted ; as, for ex- 
ample, when the offender is of a character likely to be 
strengthened in resistance by delay ; when there is a 
prevailing impression that the teacher's delib^ateness 
is caused by a temporizing fear to punish ; or when, 
from lack of physical power, he must take his anta- 
gonist at an advantage. Here, it may be necessary 
for the stream to " be quick and violent." But these 
are the exceptional cases, and are to be avoided if 
possible. The teacher must be his own judge as to 
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tbe real occurrence of any of these contingencies. In 
case he accepts one of them as instant, let the blow 
be sndden and decisive, and only sudden that it may 
be decisive. 

It is sometimes both proper and necessary in the 
administration of discipline, in the school, to go 
beyond proper coercion, and make use of sheer com^ 
pulsion. That is, the teacher, instead of bringing 
the pupil by coercive measures to the voluntary per- 
formance of the required act, may apply sheer force 
and, whether he wills or not wills, may compel him 
to do it. This species of disciphne is quite restricted 
in its application, and is, only under certain contin- 
gencies, and in a modified sense, pimishment. But 
being a disciplinary corrective so far as it goes; 
tendiQg to inculcate the necessity of submission to 
the higher power ; and not unfrequentty causing the 
pain of feeling ignominiously overcome and justly 
compelled to submit, it is not improper to consider it 
under the head of punishments. 

The nature and occasion for such a species of in- 
fliction may be made clearer by illustration. Take, 
in the first instance, a very young pupil, who has yet 
no adequate idea of superior power as in authority 
over him, and who may be hardly mature enough to 
comprehend the just claims of authority as rightly 
constituted. Suppose such an incipient representative 
of our ungovernable democracy to set himself up pre- 
cociously as one of the sovereigns, — a by no means 
rare occurrence in either the family or the schooL 
He is, for example, directed to take a certain seat. 
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at, perhaps, to sit down somewhere, and refuses to 
obej. Here it may be both proper and sufficient for 
the teacher to take him and^ by the simple exercise 
of force, compel him to take the prescribed place. A 
nmilar emergency may arise in the case of an older 
pnpil who has been too exchisiYely controlled by 
force at home, or who, in the oyerwe^oing sense of 
his own strength, doubts the teacher's possession of 
the power to master him, and to compel him to sub- 
mit. Here, as before, the teach^ may with perfect 
oonsistency resort to simple compulsion ; he may, by 
the mere exercise of superior strength, force the delin- 
quent to perform the required act^ — ihe act of course 
as in the former case, being one of a kind properly 
within reach of force. 

While on genial principles, or if too largely em- 
ployed, such Sk &^>ecies of discipline may seem objec- 
tionable, it is within the range above indicated^ quite 
reasonable. It is not always desiraUe, as in the first 
case supposed, to inflict corporal punishment on the 
extremely young. Nay, in many cases ihere is no 
need of applying the rod at all; the thoroughly 
attained consciousness that the teacher has ample 
power to enforce his demands, being quite sufficient 
to prevent further attempts at resistance. Beyond 
this, there are minds, not only juvenile but adult, in 
which the primary idea of supremacy is simply that 
of superior power. This is, of course, not the truest 
idea, nor the one ultimately to be established. But 
wherever it prevails, the capacity and the rectitude 
of ihe authority as regrfing on tixis basis alone, must 
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be practicallj demonstrated, otherwiBe the way is not 
open for the effective deyelopm^it of the higher bans 
of the authority as properly constxtnted and as essen- 
tial to the general welfare. Hence, satisfy the rebel- 
lions subject, that i^e power exists and will be un- 
hesitatingly appHed, and one important p<mtr-4o 
him the one first important point, — has been gained. 
His apprehension, cleared as to the question ci power, 
will be more open to the force of otiier and higher 
considerations, into the proper aj^nredation of whidt 
he win speedity grow. 

If it be objected that in sudi cases the submissSoii 
secured is destitute of any Toluntary character axid is 
so far defectiye ; it is sufficient to reply, fliat under 
the force of the couTietion already gained tiliat re- 
sistance is futile, Ihe subsequent obedi^ice will be- 
come voluntary, and that, while it is not v<4untary 
upon the best or ultimate hams, yet the tendency of 
all voluntary obedience is toward a growing recogni-^ 
tion of the simple ri^tfulness of authority Mid <^ tiM 
worthiness of pure rectitude. One of the worst ^ects 
of imconquered insuborcBnatk>n is, not ttiat it estab- 
lishes the will in its rebellion, but tiiat it works a 
growing paralysis of Ihe judgment and the reason, so 
that the offender becomes incapable of discovmng 
the true rdations of hims^ and his evil c(»iduct, and 
of apprehending the nature and the claims of px>p€r 
rectitude. 

The specific rules for the ap^^cation of this species 
of disc%>line, both immediate said subsequ^at, being 
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tiie Mme as in the case of Ihe other kinds of punish- 
ment, their consideration here is unnecessary. 

With regard to final exohisum as a mean& of cor- 
rection, it is to be remarked at the outset, that so far 
as the great body of our public schools are concerned, 
but little need be said of it in this place, since the 
prerogatiye of applying it, is lodged quite exclusiyelj 
in the hands of the higher authorities, the teacher 
haying little to do in the premises, beyond the mere 
making of the proper representation as to its necessity. 
In certain private schools, however, which are the 
sole property of the teacher, it may be otherwise. 
Here, ibe whole power lying in tiie hands of the 
ieadier, he may have the right to exclude, just as 
truly as to inflict any other iq)eeies of punishment* 
In still another class of schools generally assumed as 
ol a higher order, — ^in tiiis direction what they are 
only because of the higher pride or prejudice of the 
patrons, — the prerogative of exclusion passes whoUy 
into the hamls of the teacher, and becomes common 
and necessary, simjdy because he is practically pre- 
cluded from the use of its only substitute and alter- 
native, corporal punishment. On these accounts, it 
is proper to bestow upon tiiis species of correction, a 
somewhat careful consideration. 

First, then, final exclusion, which is a punishment 
only under the same limitation which marked tiie last 
species, must always be held as a last resort and to 
be accepted as a necessity, only when all other and 
better apjdiances, faithfully applied, have proved 
utterly futile. And for the two reasons, first, that it 
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not imfreqaently cuts the teacher off from the power 
to b^iefit or save the offender ; and, secondly, because 
it inyolves a practical confession of fitilnre on the 
part of the goy^nment of the school, to aecnre the 
best and noblest ends of discipluie, just as the am- 
putation of a diseased limb is an fteknowledgemont 
of the failure and farther powerleasness c^ the proper 
curative agency. It is, in short, a practical defeat, 
since whatever victory it may secure, it is not the one 
sought by the authori^: the result is not one of 
proper and wholesome subjugation ; it is the conquest 
of extermination. Hence, no true teacher will have 
recourse to it, except he is reduced to it as an absolute 
and somewhat humiliating necessity. 

Secondly. Excepting perhaps in those schools in 
which corporal punishment is forbidden, the occasions 
for its use are less common, than is often supposed. 
It is hardly to be doubted that it is often accepted 
as imperative, either because the teacher lacks real 
force in the use of other means of discipline ; because 
he is of too hasty or arbitrary a temperament; or 
because he is iQdisposed to undertake patiently and 
resolutely, the perhaps lengthy and painful struggle 
necessary to a victory through the use of other and 
better means. We have in mind two cases occurring 
in our own early experience, which we can now clearly 
trace to the first of these causes, immaturity and lack 
of thorough acquaintance with the work to be done. 
We recall also a later case of a most marked char- 
acter, in which a seemingly hopeless young man was, 
through the use of the proper patience and tact, re- 

11* 
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dneed to perfect control and won to a real and most 
friendly regard. And yet this very young man was, by 
his very nexi teaeher,^ind for no greater inBnbordi- 
nation, sommarily excluded from tlie school, with 
certainly no better results to the latter, and to the 
entire destmeticni at tiiat teaeh^'s influ^ice over 
him. In this case, Hie coarse pmsaed was due to no 
lack of power or experience, for both were of a snpe- 
ric»r order, but to an arbitrariness of temp^ growing 
oat of an exeessiye sensibility to the claims of pure 
justice. We doubt not a carnal review dt their own 
experience would bring the conviction of most teach- 
ers to this same self-judgment. 

Thirdly. When exdnsion has become a true neces- 
sity, if it be public, it is to be administered according 
to the same general rules already suggested under 
the head of coercive punkdiments. lis specific 
method is the same with that of public censure. If 
t^e exclusion is to be private, as is most comnuHily 
the case in those sdbools in which it takes the place 
of corporal punishment, its form is so anomalotm, 
that its q)ecific method must be determined alto- 
gether by the judgment of the teacher, as guided by 
the particular circumstances of the case. 

Lastly. Wh^Q exchisicm has been resorted to, let 
the teacher by no means accept it as necessarily n 
finality. Possibly, he may yet in some way be aUe 
to reach the offender for the purpose of reformatory 
effort. If any such way be open, let him seek out 
the excluded member, and privately press upon him 
the unworthiness of sitting down eit^r stubbornly 
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or stoiidlj under the bnrden of tibe ixiflieted dugtaoe ; 
open to his mind the practieability of redaiming his 
position and redeeming his <^ara<^er ; and nige upon 
him tiie inherent nobleness ci a resolate effort at 
ameaddmeni Wben the teach^ beooBftes reasonabfy 
assured tibtfit these consUen^ions are prop^lj feU, 
and that reparation and refoarmatiKm wiU be heartily 
attempted, let him take measures to secure tiie re- 
Tcraal of tbe daeree of ^Lclnsion, and efieot the res* 
toration of the ofiend^ to his fOTmer place. In sc^ue 
cases it may be well, "with the {HiTate oonse^ of the 
proper anthorities, to leinstttte him qnieiij upon 
trial, reserring the jformal restoration to sneh a time 
as may bare sufficed to eiHbce his mDceadtf and prob- 
ability of success in the direction id p&rmmmui 
amendment. If. the teadier is successful in ibese 
endeaTorSy his Tictocy is signal and cannot fail t^ 
fwstftin powerlolly both the ligosc and the beneTO- 
lanee of his administration. Still we insist that tho 
better victory is that vnm^ as previoasly counseled^ 
bel(»e and ndthovt exchnion. 

The OTeriooking of tim last grand princq4e is not 
confined to the pcedncts of tiie sdiocd ; it is one toa 
painfully common throughout society, to which fact 
the teacher is doubtless largely indebted for his own 
tendency in this direction. To the thoughtful mind, 
there will readily occur the sorrowful spectacle of 
many a difficult and abortiye attempt at the reclama- 
tion of the fallen who have been summarily excluded 
by society from its pale, and abandoned to their fate. 
And the conyiction can hardly be escaped that had 
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the J been seized upon with the same resolution and 
beneyolence, while they were yet within sight of the 
lost Eden of bleodng, and painfully aliye to their 
present degradation and impending rain, the moment 
of imminent and priceless opportunity would hare 
been won, and they would have been found (fespair- 
ingly eager to snatch at the feeblest chance of re- 
demption. But no ; the sublime and touching l^son 
taught by the Great Teacher m i^e case of &e adul- 
terous woman, is lost upon the higher virtue and 
seyerer rectitude of himian society; and so, multi- 
tudes of those, originally the noblest and tiie most 
loTely, are consigned to a doom which makes the 
pitying soul sicken and cry odt with mingled indigo 
nation and anguish. 

It must not be understood, however, that in press- 
ing these considerations, the graaiid is taken that 
tibis noble reformatory effort is, in either society or 
the school, the proper work of government as such. 
It should be heartily countenanced and seconded by 
government : but is not to be authontativefy under- 
taken by it. It belongs properly within the province 
of individual or associated philanthropy. 
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AmJCATEOH OF PBIKCIFI.ES TO SPEGOIG BGHEMES OF 
DISOIFLmE AND TO DEFABTMENTAL SCHOOLS. 

Ocoasion for examining specific sckemes — Sdf-govemment method — Gen* 
eral objections — Self-government in the school of two kinds, — ^partial 
and complete — Otjections to the /!r«*— Practically an imposition — Ob- 
j&AioM to the McofMl— Still a debision — OverburclenB the teacher— De« 
Btroys true ideas of government — ^Distracts the pupil's attention- 
Tends to dissatisfaction — Self-reporting scheme — General nature — Re 
stricted use allowed — Objections to the iH^keme — Teacher evades bis owd 
duty— Impairs the pupil*8 moral sense— Destructive of feith in the 

. teacher^s toXq— Demerit mark sc7ieme—lt8 features — Subdivided into 
Pure Merit Scheme, Mixed Form, and Pure Demerit Scheme— ilfm< 
scheme^Proper method charaeterized—liB practical dlMculties— J/Sj^e^i 
form — General objections— To be treated as a demerit scheme— iVw- 
liar featv/res of the pure demerit method — Uvils of the metTwd— Based on 
the false principle of depression — Child apt to be left in ignorance of 
its real significance — ^Tempts the teadicr to neglect to Inform him — 
Leads to minute rules — Fails to evince the real relation of ofiensc and 
Xmnishment — Too liable to irregular, hasty, and unjust marking — 
Peculiar difficulty resulting from the use of two rolls, one of scholar- 
ship, and one of standing— Only proper use to be made of rolls of 
standing— 1%6 appUeation qf the demerit mark scheme to higher schools 
^Its difficulties — Sometimes, nevertheless, a necessity— Specific rules 
for its use— JfVqper government for adtdt achooia, that of inJlueno$—ItB 
obstacles and its tAd^—JkparimeiUal fcAooZa— Classified as Lower and 
Higher— Kinds distinguished— DifiTerences in organization — Theoret- 
ical and current — Specific rules for government in the lower species^^ 
Subordinate should be the ruler in his own field— Should govern 
in harmony with the general method of the school— Principal should 
not make the subordinate a mere cipher— Should, in punishing, only 
act as an executive agent for the subordinate— 6f^»era?<?irarf*<wM /or 
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the higher ifrder <(f departmenicU tehodU— Offenses of tVo kinds ; claBS 
offenses, general offenses — Proper method of a^udicating them. 

Before leaying the subject of discipline entirely, it 
is not improper that some attention should be giy^a 
to certain specific schemes, sometimes devised for its 
administration, and to the particular application of 
the foregoing principles to those higher schools whose 
peculiar wants have not ikos fta m tiie diacmsman 
been especially noticed. It is true that the general 
principles already laid down might seem a sufficient 
guide to the truth in those directions. But there are, 
nevertheless, pcnnts of particular importance or diffi- 
culty inyolved, which may escape tiie nc^ce of tibe 
practical teacher, or which, if they occur to him, may 
not be so dearly aoeompanied by their proper solu- 
tion, as to prevent doubt and embanairaient. 

As a further reason for tumiug the attention in Ihia 
diredaon, at this stage of the discussion, we inrge that 
these schemes of discipline, and tiie difficulties oi the 
schools referred to, are intimately related to the vexed 
questicm of the '' to be or not to be " of corpoaral 
punishment, — ^the former, indeed, having their un- 
suspected but real origin in a desire to escape the 
necessity of using it, and the latter, substantially 
arising from obstacles, either natural or merely no- 
tional, tibrown in the way of its employment, and not 
unfrequently amounting to its practical prohibiticHL 
And these facts with regard to the origin of the mat- 
ters in question, and which we believe have seldom 
occurred to our educators, have here a peculiar signi- 
ficance, and deserve to be kept constantiy in mind 
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daring the progress of the discnssioD, sinee they are, 
to some extoit, the secret key to the real nature of 
the schemes of discipline now to be examined. 

CMP these schemes, that of S^^Govemmenii comes 
first in order. 80 far as its relation to the fundamen- 
tal principles of school government is concerned, this 
Sidieme has abready been briefly noticed, and its radical 
errors su^ei^d. That it disregards the law of its 
derivaticm as originating in pmrental gOTemment; 
that it practically assumes the pupil to be capacitated 
for tiie exercise of such functions, and sufficiently 
disposed to render obedience, to be entrusted with 
the sovereign power; Mid &at it recognizes in the 
teacher the right to transfer the perform^ce of his 
own chief duty or loiy impc»rtant part of it, to others ; 
— that it does anything of this, is enough of itself to 
settle the character c^ its claims. 

Th^e are, however, other coni^derations that pro- 
nounce against it. Self-government in the school 
must be of one of two kinds ; it must be eitiier in-* 
formal and partial or son^what systematic and com- 
{dete ; that is, it must be summed up in incidental 
and aj^arent references of questions and measures 
to the voice of the school for their decision and execu- 
tion ; or it must attempt something of a formal or- 
ganization of the school as a body politic, with powOT 
to detect, decide and perhaps even discipline ofienders. 

Now of these two methods, it has already been seen 
that the first is pra.oticaUy an imposition on the simple 
faith of the pupil ; for he exercises only a seeming, not 
a real power. The teacher ^ther influences and guides 
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the decisions and consequent action, or he stands in 
instant readiness to interfere and to counteract the 
measures of the school, whenever thej are likely to 
conflict with his own convictions of justice or nec^aify. 
Like the priest behind the miraculous image, he 
stands concealed behind the whole democratic ma- 
chine, and practically determines its movements. 
Whether such a scheme is really worthy of the 
teacher's own sound judgment or just integrity; 
whether it is really a peculiar benevcdence to the 
pupils themselves; or whether it can be expected 
long to work weU or to accomplish any very impor- 
tant ends; or whetiier it will not speedily be dis- 
covered to be precisely the mere sham it is, let the 
sober-thinking teacher judge for himsell 

But suppose that the second form is the one chosen ; 
how will the case stand? To begin with, no such 
formal democracy can be consistently practicable ex- 
cept in those schools in which the pupils are some- 
what advanced in maturity and knowledge. With- 
out the presence among the pupils, of a certain sound 
judgment and manly self-control, the real power said 
the actual labor must remain, as in the former case, 
with the teacher alone ; ostensibly a mere " primus 
inter pares," he is, after aU, absolutely imperator. 
The whole scheme is thus eviscerated of any true 
reality or popular independence. But this necessary 
restriction of this system of school government to the 
maturer class of pupils, at once, decides the question 
as to its general adaptability or usefulness. 

Again, the work of govemiixg, wiich, as having to 
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be carried on conjointly ynih tlie work of instruction, 
needs to be as simple as possible, is, nnder this 
sdieme, necessarily complicated with much new and 
really cumbrous ma<MBe(ry,--maehinery, too, largely 
subject in its mov^kients, to the notions of the multi- 
tude, and, therefore, additionally perplexing from its 
inherent uncertainty and need of constant watch 
and contrcd. Now he must be a veritable Atlas, who 
can properly sustain himself amidst the multifarious 
ditties and burdens of the school, with this new 
world of a scholastic democracy upon his shoulders. 
It is certainly compet^it for us to urge that he who 
can do this and properly carry out his scheme of self- 
goyemm^nt, is amply able to govern successfully upon 
the truer and simpler ba>sis of pure absolutism, and 
consequently has no need of the scheme at all ; and it 
is positively certain that he who cannot govern wisely 
and well upon this latter basis, is necessarily unequal 
to the use and perfection of any scheme of popular 
sdl-govemment in the school, and should, therefore, 
never attempt it. 

StiU further, the natural tendency of the scheme 
must be to pervert the pupil's ideas of the nature of 
true government, to lower his conceptions of the just 
majesty of law, and to lay the foundation for restless- 
ness under any other control than that of his own 
wiU, For, is it not an error to, in any way inculcate 
the idea that government must necessarily originate 
in the will of the governed, however inferior in capac- 
ity, condition or virtue they may be ? Can it other 
than ev^ituaUy belittle government and abase law. 
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to faansfer ilie lawgiyersliip from the Ugher laqran 
sibilitj and capacity of the teacher, and bring it down 
to the level of an investment in the dold'a soTieicignty ? 
Should not he who ia to be gcfwmmeiy be able to 
look op with rer^rence to, and with feitii in, au&oritjr 
as enthroned in soperior power, wisdom and g6od« 
ness? But can the child thus look up to, and beliove 
in himself cnr in a gOTemment tiios begotten ctf, sad 
bounded bj, himself? Now as to the other qoestum, 
— ^that of the influence of such sdiemer in Ihm school 
to engender future restlessness imder autiioritaihro 
restraint, and graeral insubordination, — ^we are in* 
clined to the opinion that a sahitarj lesson maj be 
learned from tiie necessity oi ova late trnnendous 
struggle, to the preservation of the national unity and 
the integrity of its government, and to 43ie awakaimg 
of the people to a just sense of the vital importance 
of undivided loyalty, reverence for constituted authcov 
ily, and self Hsacrificing obedi^ce to law. 

But once more, finally. In whatever diape tfae 
scheme of popular self-government in the school may 
be put forward, it is subject to these other practical 
evils. Just so far as the details of govermnent are 
imposed upon (he pupil, their influence m»g(t be to 
divert his attention from that undivided interert and 
api^cation necessary to his best progreas in study. 
BtiU further, its tend^icy must be to create in him 
an over-critical prop^isity in judging of the proper 
acts of the teacher, and, from tiie haHt of debating 
matters of general moment in his own mind, and of 
expecting to have « choice as to their decision^ to 
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indiice in him a diqpofldtioix to be dissaiisfied with 
eyen the conclusion reached through the general 
suffirages of the body politic. Every one knows how 
easily a question, quietly decided at once for a class 
or a school, by the proper authority, becomes, when 
i&rown open for general discosraon and popular de- 
cision, an occasion for diflbrence, contention, and ul- 
timate dissatisfaction. Hence, the weakness and folly 
of teachers who are forever ready to resort to a pub- 
lic vote in the school, for the decision of matters of 
any real importance. 

Oloeely related to this scheme of self-government, is 
tiie Sdf-Reporting Sdteme, a partial method, employed 
generally in combination with some other fancied 
system of discipline snoh as that of popular sover- 
eignty or that of demerit marks. It differs from ihe 
former scheme chiefly in that it devolves upcoi tiie 
pupil, not so mudi the prerogatives of l^;islation and 
execution, as tiiat of self-judgment. Its marked 
feature is, that it allows or requires him to report to 
the teacher the measure of his own merit or demerit, 
according to his own judgment. It sometimes even 
goes to the ridiculous extreme of devolving upon him 
tiie determination of the reward o^the penally to be 
attached. 

Kow, the teacher may, in his private conferences 
with the pupil, endeavor to draw from him his view 
of his own merit or demerit, not at all as a basis of 
judgment, but only that, if his view be correct, the 
pupil may be made to feel that his own reason and 
conscience are to have a voice with regard to his con- 
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duct, either '' accusing at excusing ;" or, if he has 
judged improperly, that the teacher may be able to 
show him his error, and thus enlighten and guide him 
in his apprehension of truth and his conyictions of 
desert 

So, too, as merely an incidental act, not at aU as a 
matter of regular or frequent occurrence, the teacher 
may, when he knows the precise fects in the case, 
even publicly caU for a pupil's opinion as to his own 
effort or behavior ; not that this opinion may serve, 
in any part, as a basis for his own judgment in the 
premises, but that, by correcting its error kindly and 
without i)ersonal reference, he may impress upon the 
school their liability to misjudge both as to the char- 
acter of their own conduct and the provisions of his 
government, and may thus give them moral instruc- 
tion of a most practical and important nature. 

But, employed in any other way, or pursued to any 
extent as part of a scheme of discipline, the method 
under consideration is both stupidly ingenious and 
tranqmrently' vicious. For, first, if this opinion of 
the pupil as to his own merit or demerit is sought as 
a basis for the teacher's judgment, the thing is false 
in its first principles. As ruler in the school, and 
knowing what to establish as law, what are you next 
to know but when, where and how to apply discipline 
for the support of law ? To read the pupil's char- 
acter, to discover his merits, to detect his misde- 
meanors, and to divine the proper means for stimulus 
or correction, — ^this is the teacher's art of governing, 
most "express and admirable." As such, we hold 
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tiiat he has no right to throw it upon the pupil, either 
in earnest or in mere pretense. If he does the former, 
he impeaches either his own capacity or faithfohiess ; 
if he does the latter, he imposes upon the simple 
faith of the pupil. 

In the second place, the direct tendency of this 
species of practice is to blunt the moral sense of the 
pupil, and to induce deception and falsehood. Kor is 
it of any avail to argue the contrary. Let the pupil 
suppose that you do in any part rest upon his decision, 
and how powerful is the stimulus to make out a fair 
case for himself, even though at the ultimate ex- 
pense of the truth ! Even suppose that he may start, 
and for a time continue honest, how long under such 
temptation, wiU he be able to retain a keen sense of 
the difference between the exact truth and a self-in- 
terested misrepresentation of facts ? Go beyond the 
child in the school, and apply the same practice to 
every John Doe and Eichard Roe in our courts of 
justice, and how long would it be before every honest 
man would be compelled to exclaim with deeper feel- 
ing and graver cause than did Falstaff; "Lord! how 
ihis world is given to lying!" But is it to be sup- 
"posed that the heedless boy who does not so much 
discriminate between right and wrong, as between 
birch and not birch, — ^is it to be supposed that he 
will be proof against the temptation thus thrown in 
his way ? We say to the teacher, with the profound- 
est feeling, before you thus caU upon the child to 
report for or against himself, see to it that you first 
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soberly repeat io yourself the prayer, "Lead us not 
into temptation." 

In the third place, there is another evil incident to 
the nse of this sch^ne, if not certain to accompany 
it. Suppose that the teacher, while making use of 
tho pupl's s^*reporting statemait, does not accept 
it without qualification, as a basis of judgment, but 
corrects it by his own knowledge. Here, the trust of 
the first act is practically supplanted by the distrttsi 
of the second act, and how long will it be, before the 
pupil will penetrate to this secret of your strategy? 
But you may depend upon it, that just so soon as he 
becomes satisfied that you go back of his untrustod 
word, afier the trusted facts, the fair fabric of ycnir 
whole scheme will dissolve like the frail frost-work 
of the night under the morning sun, and, what is 
worse, with it will vanish the pupil's better estimate 
of your character as worthy of his admiration and 
confidence. The fact is, in dealing with the young, 
no truth is more distinct and vital than that there m 
no safe half-way between distrust and faith. 

We pass now to the consideration of the last of 
these specific schemes which involve a practical at- 
tempt to escape the use of penal infliction in the cor- 
rection of offenses. This scheme, which is a sort of 
double-entry affair, and, in its way, collects and pres- 
ents the debits and credits of the pupil's dealing in 
the school, will perhaps be most readily recognized 
as " The Demerit Mark System'^ This title, however, 
belongs properly to one of its extreme phases ; for a 
system of discipline through a record of standing. 
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m$,j i&TolTe three vpedm; namdj, ttiai of Pure 
dterU; the Mixed Form; and the Fnre DemerU 
Syetem. 

The merit scheme diotdd be marked bj the follow- 
ing cha)racteri8tio«. It should start with a certain 
average standard of character, or sum of merit, as- 
sumed as common to all the members of ttie sehooL 
This starting {>oint, however, shotdd never be zero. 
That would be like omnp^ling an -inexperienced man 
to commence a difficult business without capital ; to 
begin the building of a house without even foundation 
or fiite. On the contrary, every pupil shotdd be made 
to feel that he possesses some actual merit that is 
appredated, and tiiat appears cm tl^ roll of standing, 
faiiiy credited to him. This gives him a hopeful 
foundation upon which to build ; an encouraging ac- 
cumulation to which he may add, the natural stim- 
idus nowhere so necessary as in the creation of char^ 
acter, eaxA above all, in its formation and improve- 
ment among the young. 

Ptoceedii^ upon this assumed basis of merit, tiie 
tea<^^ should carefully add to tiie credit ci the 
pupil, upcm his roll, the sum of everything worthity 
done heifond ihe regular order, or done above a m^e 
average witiiin it. 19iat it should rise above a mere 
average in performance, is dear, since tiiat akaie in- 
dicates no real advance from the starting point ; and 
that whatever is done beyond the regular order 
should be credited entire, rests upon the &ot that it 
is just so far an advance beyond mere ordinary merit. 

Butno notice whatever is to be taken of acts of 
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demerit : it is foreign to the entire principle and spirit 
of the scheme. Your object is to develop merit by 
enconragement. So far as you do that, you are, not 
CHily discountenanciag, but really supplanting demerit, 
and in a really more effective manner, because it is 
indirect and unobserved. Hence, it is of vital im- 
portance that ihe pupil's attention should be studi- 
ously kept fastened solely upon the more hopeful 
prospect, — ^that of increasing merit, or growing ex- 
cellence. The same law holds good here, that obtains 
in the case of generous approval and encouragement 
as opposed to depressing criticism and habitiial 
censure, of which notice has elsewhere been taken. 

Of the general correctness of this scheme, there 
can be no doubt. We suspect, however, that it is 
rarely, if ever, practically adoi)ted. And, probably, 
for the reason that it is attended with the following 
4lifficuJtie» : it is more congenial to human nature to 
interest itself in the faults of others than in their ex- 
cellences ; it is really easier to detect and to measure 
the former satisfactorily to one's self than it is to 
properly discern and estimate the latter ; and, lastiy, 
in the work of deciding upon the character and 
measure of a wrong, passion affords a powerful aid 
(we say nothing of its worthiness) which is not present 
or available when one has to sit in judgment upon a 
just or virtuous action. How far these difficulties 
should be suffered to have wei^t with the intelligent 
and earnest teacher, we leave for him to decide. 

Of the miaced form of the marking system, it is 
difficult to speok satisfactorily. In its general method. 
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it of course includes a recognition in ihe roll of stand- 
ing, of both merit and demerit. But this very fact 
subjects it to graye exception. JFrom what has just 
been urged, it will be seen that so far as it is a demerit 
scheme, it is necessarily false in principle, and un- 
happy in its tendencies. Besides this, it will be 
equally appareiit that ihe combination of the two 
methods inyolyes a practical incongruity in ihe whole, 
which is objectionable ; and further, if both the merit 
and demerit elements are equally deyeloped, the 
scheme is rendered altogether too complicated to 
secure a just attention and application. A perhaps 
worse eyil than eyen these is ihe fact that, for reasons 
already suggested, the demerit element wiU like Pha- 
raoh's Idne, lean and ill-favored, practically devour the 
rest, and without becoming itself the fairer or tiie 
better for the operation ; that is to say, in the minds 
of both teacher and pupils, the demerit marking wiU 
come eventually to assume th^ chief, if not the sole 
importance and interest. 

The facts, just noticed, show this mixed form of the 
marking scheme to be so nearly related to ihat of 
pure dement, that we shall, proceed to the considera- 
tion of that, at once. The attention will first be 
directed to its characteristics as applied to schools 
for the younger class of pupils, in which the use of 
pimishment is not wholly discarded. The method 
here pursued is substantially the following. The 
slips and misdemeanors of the pupil, sometimes even 
those of a minute and trivial character, are carefully 
noted, and, by means of a set of symbols, charged to 
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his account upon a class roll. Sometimes, as a sort 
of refinement upon its already complicated provisions, 
a weekly bill of the accumulating wickedness is made 
out upon a card, and transmitted to the parent for 
his examination and endorsement, generally with no 
accompanying explanation of its mysterious symbols 
or provisions. "When the pupil has, in due process 
of time, either exhausted the patience of the teacher, 
or run up an amount regarded as sufficiently fla- 
grant, the account is balanced by inflicting the actual 
punishment, ostensibly for the last transgression, 
though perhaps really for the sum total. 

Now, to all this, there are certainly grave objec- 
tions. First. The whole scheme is based on the 
false principle already suggested, — that of censure 
rather than approval; of depression rather than 
stimidus and encouragement. 

Secondly. It is quite possible for the child to fail 
altogetiier of obtaining a clear idea of the real pro- 
visions of the scheme and of the symbols employed 
in marking the charges against him. Indeed, we 
have known the scheme to be employed with no de- 
cent, not to say adequate, pains on the part of the 
teacher, to explain it to him, so that he might under- 
stand his true position under discipline, and the real 
purport of the entries made against him. We have 
known a little fdlow to be left so lost in its luminous 
provisions, that he represented himself as having 
"got a deportment," ike precise nature of which 
disaster he was unable to state, ^e have seen an- 
other sorely puzzled about what he called " a minus 
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extra," when lie knew no more of the meaning of 
minns and extra, than he did of Minos and Ehada- 
manthus. We have overheard still another, who was 
dubiously balancing himself upon the curb-stone after 
school, complaining to his companion that he had 
been marked by Jiis teacher, and without his knowing 
for what. 

Now, it is an imperative rule in all discipline of 
children, that they should be made to know unmistak- 
ably both the nature of their fault and the significance 
and justice of the penalty. But in the scheme under 
consideration, it is easy to see how painfully this very 
knowledge may be wanting. Nor is it any excuse to 
urge that, in such cases as the above, its absence is 
chargeable to the neglect of the teacher rather than 
to the viciousness of the scheme itself. 

For thirdly. We charge that it is in the very nature 
of the scheme to induce this gross neglect. Removed 
from the necessity of immediately inflicting punish- 
ment, the registry of the charge which might justify 
it comes to be unconsciously regarded as a mere 
matter of marking down a certain symbol, and, hence, 
the inevitable tendency is to do the whole informally, 
and with no feeling sense of its real bearing upon the 
pupil, and, consequently, with no effort to impress 
upon him, its disciplinary nature and importance. 
It is not strange, then, that teachers who employ this 
method, rarely follow up the use of demerit marks 
with those subsequent moral applications which are 
so essential to all just and wholesome discipline. 

Fourthly. In the same direction lies another evil. 
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For the same reasons as in the preceding case, the 
teacher is subjected to the constant temptation to 
mark for trivial offenses, and will consequently mul- 
tiply minute rules to meet such offenses, and to justify 
the recorded censure. Yet, as has already been seen, 
all such minute requisitions and inflictions are a con- 
tradiction of iJie fundamental principles of all good 
goyemment, and a trespass upon the first elements 
of the chUd's nature. Their direct tendency is either 
to keep the pupil under a petty and perpetual ha- 
rassment, or to blunt the fineness of his moral sensi- 
bility. 

Still further, from this minuteness in requisition, 
and informality in attaching penalties, the pupil is 
trained to a feeling of contempt, not only for the 
punishment, but for the actual transgression, and so 
comes to entertain a low idea of the importance of 
law, and of the force of moral responsibility. Yet 
nothing can be clearer than, that discipline which 
does not, in the apprehension of the subject, magnify 
the law and make it honorable ; which does not set 
in clearer light the evil of transgression ; and which 
does not sharpen the sense of responsibility, is just 
so far demoralizing and vicious. And that all this is 
really the practical result of the use of this marking 
scheme in juvenile schools, we believe the experience 
of every observing teacher vdll attest. 

Fifthly. In case the pupil is finally punished, there 
arise these other evils. If he is punished simply for 
the last offense for which he is marked, inasmuch as 
no reason may appear for his not being punished for 
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the others which preceded, either the teacher will seem 
tmjnst for not having inflicted punishment for the 
others ; or if they did not deserve it, then he will seem 
nnjust in inflicting it for the last. If, however, he is 
pnnished for the sum total which, since the teacher 
cannot well keep out of mind the entire result of his 
marking, is likely to be practically the fact, the pupil 
will fail to get any just idea of the relation existing 
between transgression and penalty. What he was 
marked for, — ^the actual fault, — ^he has forgotten. 
What he has in mind is simply the marks either 
separately or in their sum. Hence, associating the 
penalty only with what he immediately knows, he 
apprehends himself as punished for the so many 
marks. Yet, he is neither likely to discover any real 
criminality in the existence of so many marks against 
him, nor is he capable of perpetrating such an ab- 
straction as to apprehend the sum total of the marks 
as a fixed symbol of the accumulated wickedness for 
which he is punished. 

Finally. Nothing can be clearer than that there can 
be no certainty of the exercise of cool and evenhanded 
justice in affixing the marks of demerit to the pupil's 
standing. Where there are several teachers, as in a 
departmental school, no two teachers can be expected 
to form the same precise judgment as to the character 
of the same act, or as to its proper measure of de- 
merit. In one room or class, the pupil will be marked 
severely, and in another, lightly for the same offense. 
Besides this, even in the case of the single teacher, 
there is every probability that ho will mark differ- 
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entlj, at different times, for the same act. At one 
time, it will appear to him, and from the better con- 
dition of his judgment and feelings, quite justly, as 
comparatively trivial and unworthy of notice. At 
another, when he is harassed with the pressure of 
his oiJier duties, or vexed with some unexpected com- 
plication of affairs, or, perhaps, simply ill or out of 
temper, down will go upon his roll a singeing token 
of his displeasure in the shape of a ten or a twenty, 
— ^we have even known a teacher call out to an 
offender in the class, " I give you eighty demerits for 
conversation," — ^the only effect of which was to set 
him at a ludicrous calculation of the particular per 
cent, effect of the operation upon his standing. A 
system open to such flagrant abuses, is certainly 
" more honored in the breach than the observance." 

There is another difficulty sometimes experienced 
in connection with this marking method which is al- 
together peculiar. By a refinement in details, the 
scheme is made to embrace two distinct rolls of 
standing, one for scholarship and the other for good 
behavior. Now in theory, it is not only right that 
conduct should be recognized in the marking, but 
it should stand foremost as the basis of merit or 
demerit. This principle has been fully presented 
in connection with the subject of rewards. And yet, 
here arises the difficulty. It is found that when two 
roUs are thus employed, not only does not the mark- 
ing for conduct enlist the first interest ; but, if the 
standing on the scholarship roll is low, a high stand- 
ing on the conduct roll is a cause of uneasiness. 
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Both the nature and the philosophy of the fact 
may be seen from an illustration. Let A stand on 
the scholarship roll at 2, on a scale whose maximum 
is 10, and at the same time stand at 8, on the con- 
duct roll. A is then one of the best boys in the 
school, but one of the poorest scholars. Now what 
is the inference on the part of pupil and parents? 
Simply tills, A is one of the poorest scholars, not 
because he is a bad boy, but because he is dtiU and 
stupid, his Tery goodness serving as a proof that he> 
has done the best he can. Now the conduct roll, by 
eyindng his goodness^ comes to stand as proof of his 
duHness ; for, without it, it might have been inferred 
that A was smart enough, but had been negligent. 
The evident tendency of all this must be not only to 
destroy the discipUnary utility of the conduct roll, 
but really to induce bad behavior in poor students. 

Now, unreasonable as this view of things may be, 
it is unavoidable. It grows out of the fact that men 
respect ability more than goodness. Hence, in their 
apprehension, ability, like charity, covers a multitude 
of sins. It is out of this, that there arises the ten- 
dency of tea(9iers to mark lightly and with reluct- 
ance, the offense of a good scholar ; while, for the 
same offense committed by the luckless scape-goat 
of the class, they will slap down on the roU promptly 
and with a grim sort of satisfaction, the full charge 
of demerit. For the same reason, the parent will 
eviuce far greater complacency imder the charge 
that his boy is a rogue, than is possible under the 
implication that he is a lackbrain. Whatever corn- 
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plaint you may make of his behavior, give him the 
credit of being the best scholar in the class, and you 
salve the wound effectually. The scholarship gratifies 
the parent's pride ; the roguery he complacently dis- 
poses of as " wild oats," — a grain which we fear is 
getting to be the rule rather than ihe exception, 
among our youth. But assure the parent as warmly 
as you will, that, while tiie boy is one of the dullest 
of scholars, he is a very model of good conduct, and 
in nine cases out of ten you will inflict a, perhaps 
concealed, but yet mortal wound. 

The influence of aU this to complicate tiie marking 
Efystem, and destroy its effectiveness, needs no further 
illustration. 

"With regard, now, to the use of the demerit mark 
scheme in schools for pupils of a maturer class, the 
reflecting teacher wiU at once see that many of the 
objections, just urged against it, hold equally good 
in this higher field. It is here, just as truly as before, 
opposed to the true theory of discipline, — that of ele- 
vation or encouragement ; and it is quite as certain 
to be irregular, capricious, and even unrighteous in 
its application. There will, of course, fr<3m the greater 
maturity of the pupils, be less room for ignorance or 
misapprehension as to its provisions and their imme- 
diate bearing on the offenses in question. But that 
very maturity, and the capacity it gives to compre- 
hend thus much, will also enable them to detect more 
easily its errors. It thus ensures the certainty that, 
unless the scheme be employed with a masterly skiU, 
it will come to be held in still deeper contempt than 
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was possible in the case of younger pupils. And it 
cannot but be seen that this contempt must be the 
more certain and aggravated from the simple fact 
that the teacher is powerless to supplement its weak- 
ness, by the sterner sanctions of penal infliction. 

Here, then, arises the aU-important question, 
" What is the teacher in these higher schools to do? 
He may not make use of penal inflictions ; if he is 
not to employ this marking scheme of discipline, 
what resource has he?'' To this we answer, first, 
"Necessity knows no law." Bad as the demerit mark 
scheme is, he may have to employ it. But if he does 
resort to it, let him, in the light of the foregoing 
considerations, correct its common defects as far as 
he can. Let him employ its symbols solely as pi^ivate 
Tnemoranda which may serve as a basis for a just 
knowledge in laboring with the pupU in private, and 
for a righteous judgment in determining the propriety 
of final exclusion. Let thorough dispassionateness 
characterize aU his marking, and, if he can not other- 
vrise secure this, let him never mark at the instant 
nor upon the immediate impulse. If he be indisposed 
or irritated, he had better not mark at aU ; let not 
both teacher and pupU suffer at once for the infirm- 
ities of human natttre. 

And, lastly, let him never announce the marking to 
the pupil in public : it is an error in principle, and an 
abomination in practice, which is only calculated to 
react in either exasperation or contempt, upon the 
discipline itself. Let not the teacher, even in his 
private conferences with the pupil, mention it in 
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form ; this is hardly less mischieyoas than the other. 
The roll is the teacher's private guide; the pupil 
has no more right of access to it than he has to 
his "Daily Memorandum." The teacher's final de- 
cision as to the pupil's standing embraces general 
facts beyond the reach of the rolL If, now, he pre- 
viously announces the pupil's standing according to 
the mere roll marks, his subsequent judgment is cut 
off from modification ; or, if modified, is Ukely to be 
disputed by the pupil. Once more, announce the 
standing according to the roll marks with any degree 
of frequency, and the pupil will soon be taught to 
study merely for the mark standing, and not at all 
for the hi^^ ends of duiy and self-conscious 
worthiness. He becomes a mere mercenary laborer, 
as in the case of prizes. 

The truth is, all that should come to the knowledge 
of the pupil is the substantial character of his con- 
duct, as it lies in the teacher's mind, and as positively 
defined by his record. This may, and should, be as 
distinctly set before the pupil, as is needful to secure 
in him a just knowledge of his delinquency and duty, 
and to afford a sufficient ground for the presentation 
of those moral considerations which are, in his case, 
the only real means of correction. 

This last thought naturally suggests the secpnd 
answer to &e main question. And that is, that just 
in proportion as the pupil advances toward maturity 
of age and capacity, the government of the school 
must pass from the lower to the higher species. The 
government of mere force must necessarily expire at 
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an early period. The gOTemment of authority en- 
dures longer. It may indeed be regarded as holding 
some important place throughout the whole of the 
pupil's career in the school ; latterly, not as the chief 
means or reliance, but rather as a sustaining element 
in the use of the higher species. In the last stage, 
the goYemment of influence enters the field as the 
chief, and often sole means of hopeful and effectiye 
control in the school He, therefore, who, in the 
government of adult pupils, cannot sldlfully and suo- 
ceafuUy apply its provisions, wiU sooner or later be 
driven to an unconditional surrender of his preroga- 
tives as ruler. To this, there is but one alternative, 
and that too seldom practicable among us ; namely, 
the establishment of a purely military rule. 

The resort to the government of influence in our 
higher schools, unsupported, as to a great extent it 
must be, by the direct sanctions of positive authority, 
will undoubtedly be attended with some difficulties. 
But, inasmuch as those difficulties are only such as 
always att^id the proper managem^it and control of 
men, they are no jujst cause for discouragement. 
Nay, rather, the field thus opened to the true teacher 
shotdd be one of especial ambition, since here only 
is it that his highest executive skill, his truest practi- 
cal greatness as a man, is to be developed or evinced. 

And, further, in this trandtion from the lower to 
this higher spedes of government in the school, there 
are, with the increased difficulties, some peculiar 
attending advantages. That very maturity which 
compels a resort to influence, renders the pupil more 
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acoessible to its effectiye use. He can now better 
understand and appreciate the genial good will wUch 
brings the teacher into closer association with him as 
a companion and friend. He can more clearly com- 
prehend the nature and force of the reasonings by 
which his tme interest and obligation are enforced 
upon his conscience. And his moral susceptibilities, 
tiiongh oft^i sadly blunted, are yet, if properly 
approached and wrought upon, better adapted to 
substantial and permanent effects, than is to be ex- 
pected in ihe case of yoxmger pupils. If, with these 
facts before him, the teacher is still incapable of 
applying himself patiently and resolutely to the use 
of this higher species of control, he is fitter to be 
governed than to goyem. 

There are c^*tain points connected with {he govera- 
ment of de^rtmerdcil sekodls, which, while not ne- 
cessarily involved in this connection, may be more 
eonveniently noticed here than elsewhere. We shall 
therefore give them such attention as their general 
importance demands, though necessarily in brief. 

By departmental schools we mean such as are 
under the conduct of a ntmiber of teachers, principal 
and subordinate, and as consequently appear in 
several divisions, either more or less distinctly organ- 
ized. They are of two kinds ; those of a lower order, in 
which the several teachers are not held as constituting 
a faculty proper, in which the division of the school 
is not one of specific departments, and in which the 
pupils, during the school hours, are held to a fixed 
and common place of study ; and those of the higher 
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order, in whicli the departments are organized on ttie 
basis of specialties in instruction or distinct courses 
of study, in wMcli the teachers or professors form a 
proper faculty, and in whi^h the pupils are congregated 
only in class rooms and for the purpose of recitation. 
These last are departmental schools proper. 

With regard to the first or lower order of divided 
schools, there are some practical difficxdties bearing 
upon their government, which it is not easy to reach. 
For example, the attainment of the most thorough 
supervision of the several pupils, the greater simpU- 
fication of the discipline, and the more direct and 
effective individualizing of cases under treatment, 
would suggest the somewhat equal distribution of the 
pupils in different study-rooms under the different 
teachers, and the consequent equalization of the re^ 
spective shares of the latter in the instruction and 
government. On the other hand, convenience in the 
movements of the pupils and the change of classes, 
economy in the provision of school rooms, and the 
difficulty of securing the proper governmental capacity 
in^ the teachers, to which may be added the public 
hostility to the infliction of the severer pimishments 
except by the highest authority, — all these demand 
the general congregation x>f the pupils in one study- 
room, and the devolving of their general government 
chiefly upon one teacher, the others being restricted to 
the simple charge and control of classes in recitation. 

We shall enter into no discussion of the relative 
merits of these two forms, since it is a question of 
organization rather than government, and since its 
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decision must rest, not upon theories, but upon the 
practical facts iuTolyed. But, inasmuch as the latter 
species of organization is the one more commonly 
adopted, and so far appears to be practically accepted 
as the best possible under the circumstances, we shall 
confine ourselves to its exdusiye consideration. 

So far now, as, under this organization, the general 
goTemment of the school as deTolving upon the 
teacher permanently in charge of the study-room, is 
concerned, the principles of the art as herein set forth 
are of direct application, and constitute of themselves a 
sufficient guide. But there are speciJ&c questions that 
may arise with regard to the duties and prerogatives 
of subordinates, merely in charge of classes in recita- 
tion, that require a more definite solution. The fol- 
lowing considerations are, therefore, urged as chiefly 
important in the premises. 

First. So far as the teacher has the privilege of 
governing his class, he should be guided by the prin- 
ciples of school government in general as herein set 
forth ; and, so far as he can, within his limited field 
and with his restricted powers, he should faithfully 
endeavor to carry them out. This is essential to the 
welfare of his class as, for the time being, the body 
politic, and to the maintenance of his authority as 
ruler for the time being. 

Secondly. He should, nevertheless, endeavor, even 
though at the sacrifice of some personal convictions, 
to govern in substantial accordance with the general 
method established for the whole school This is 
necessary that there may be no clash between de- 
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partments, no failure on the part of each department 
to supplement and sustain the rest, and no occasion 
for invidious comparisons of individual departments 
or teachers. The work of providing such a general 
mdihod and of harmonizing its specific application 
by the several teachers, should be one of the first 
and chief objects of concern on the part of the proper 
principal 

Thirdly. Great pains should be taken by the prin- 
cipal not to denude the individual teacher of disci- 
plinary power so completely that he becomes, as is 
too commonly the case, a mere puppet before his 
class. A supervision which destroys the independ- 
ence of a subordiaate, or an absorption of power 
which reduces him to a mere cipher, is narrow in 
policy and eventually destructive in practice. Eeduce 
the class-teacher to the mere privilege or duty of re- 
porting offenses, — a practice peculiarly incident to 
the extended use of the marking system, — and you 
impair the teacher's sense of personal responsibility ; 
you encourage him to neglect the duty of laboring 
individually with offenders, and you offer a premium 
upon the exercise among his pupils, of a thorough 
and contemptuous disregard for his position and 
authority. 

Hence, so far as may be practicable, he should be 
empowered to investigate, decide, and discipline 
within his own sphere, subject only to the general 
restriction suggested under the second head. If, 
further, it may be, for any cause, necessary to with- 
hold from him the right to infiict punishment, let it 
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be done only with reference to the severer penalties 
which, as bearing more directly upon the delicate 
sensibilities of the public, may endanger the peace or 
safety of the school authorities And, in injQicting 
those punishments at the instance of the subordinate, 
let the principal, by all means, do it in the proper 
field and immediate presence of the subordinate, and 
aubstarUiaUy under his direction, so that, to the eye 
of the class, the latter shall practically stand forth as 
the authoritative ruler in his own department. In no 
other way is it possible for the principal to preserve 
the self-respect of the subordinate or hold him stead- 
ily to his proper responsibility ; in no other way can 
he hold the class firmly to the exercise of a respectful 
regard for the position and authority of the subordi- 
nate, or a uniform obedience to the general order of 
the school. 

Of those higher departmental schools, in which 
there is a properly oi^anized faculty and no fixed 
congregation of the pupils, during the school session, 
in a common study-room, little need be said. The 
offenses here are of course restricted to those com- 
mitted against the proper order of the recitation 
room, and those committed outside against the gen- 
eral order of the school. 

Of these, the former faU exclusively under the juris- 
diction of the teacher or professor proper, and should, 
in accordance with the foregoing rules for the lower 
schools, be adjudged and disciplined by him alone, 
except in case of reference or appeal to the faculty 
entire. For obvious reasons elsewhere suggested, 
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such discipline should be always in substantial con- 
formity with the general order agreed upon for the 
whole school. 

Those general offenses which bear upon the gov- 
ernment of the school at large, should, as a matter 
of course, be properly considered and adjudged by 
the faculty as such. Only in this way can organic 
unity in oversight, responsibility, effort, and influence 
be secured throughout the whole corps. This, how- 
ever, is by no means to relieve the individual teacher 
from his obligation to make direct personal effort for 
the correction of offenses of which he is cognizant ; 
nor is it to detract from the sovereign prerogative of 
the principal to have a voice and power over and 
above the will of the faculty, when in the exercise of 
a superior sagacity, it may seem necessary to trans- 
cend that wiU. Generally, however, when there is in 
the superior officer, the proper executive capacity, 
such a necessity wiU seldom occur. The exercise of 
what should be, in a principal, a characteristic good 
sense and tact, will usually succeed in commanding 
the reasonable acquiescence and support of all, with- 
out the need of overruling any. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SCHOOL GOTERNMENT— OENEBAL BESX7M£ OP ITS SPE- 
CIES ; THEIB CHABACTEItlSTICS, AKD THE QUAUEIOA- 
TIONS BEQUISITE TO THEIB ADXINISTBATION. 

Species classified, as those of Force, Authority, and Influence — General 
elements, means, ideas, and ends, seyendly BUAed-^IUlative order and 
i»np9rtw%o$ <tf the ipedet ctnuidered — GoTemment of force, inferior, 
restricted, and insufficient alone— That of authority higher— Needs to 
be supplemented by the others — ^That of influence, superior— Insuffi- 
cient alone, in a depraved moral system— Goyemment must combine 
all three species — Qualifications, why reconsidered, or stated anew — 
QuaiyicatioTU far the v^e of force—Strength^ promptitude, and resolu- 
tion — These severally considered — Qual\/lcation8 for tfu exercise qf con- 
trol— Good bodily presence— Includes physical exterior and mien or 
carriage-4*ower of these— Gross defects to which they are opposed — 
Illustration of the power of these qualifications— /n^e^ZecfuoZ qualijtr 
eatUma— Sound Judgment— lt6 importance— Its elements, accurate per- 
ception of &cts, ready apprehension of just method of treatment- 
Method of cvltxiTt— Imperturbable temper— "EyUb of a lack of this — 
Faults sure to be aggravated unless thoroughly corrected— False apol- 
ogies for indulgence in hasty temper— Intelligent persUtency—I^ot mere 
blind stubbornness— Importance of rational i>ersistency— QtMi2(/i(»- 
tions for the u$6 of the government qf influence— Oenidl nature— Secea- 
sity to the existence of sympathy and love between teacher and pupil 
— Logical «X;i27— Restriction in the use of reasoning with the pupil- 
Proper nse—Bsrtonal goodnese— "Not a weak easiness or indulgence — 
But positive worthiness, the result of self -conquest — Base character 
sure of ultimate detection and defeat — Tact— Its nature— Relation to 
good sense— Its utility— Means of development— ib*8i«^en<;»— As dis- 
tinguished from authoritative persistence — Ibioer of retraction — Diffi- 
culty of retracting successfully— iJwfe* for retraction— Not every error 
needs correction— Even Important errors, when observed, not always 
to be corrected — ^Folly of petty apologies and constant retraction — 
Government must simply evince power and willingness to correct 
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when best — ^Retraction to be made frankly, bntunoBtentatlously— iS'if^- 
gested facts — Difference of female qualifications — ^Woman's lack of the 
stronger physical and intellectnal qualities — ^Her superiority in the 
more delicate moral qualifications — ^Error of those who demand mere 
masculine vigor in the woman as teacher — Differences in power and qyud- 
\fication among mm— All have not, and cannot acquire, the same-^Efe. 
elusive forms of government objedionabU—ThQ best form that the man 
can best apply — Government summed up, not in the measures, but 
the spirit of the man. 

We are now prepared for our clodng work, a com* 
prehensive resum^ of school government considered 
with reference to its general species, their character- 
istics, and the qualifications reqnisite to their suc- 
cessful administration. 

From the preceding discussion, it has been seen 
that the government of the school is practically of 
three general species : 1st, that of Force; 2d, that of 
Authority; and 3d, that of Love. 

The general elements of effect in these species re- 
spectively are, in the first, mere physical capacity, or 
Strength; in the second, Power, either bodily or 
mental ; and in the third, Ivflv^nce, both intellectual 
and moral. 

The general means employed in each respectively 
are, in the first. Compulsion ; in the second, Bequisi- 
tions or Mandates, either with or without reasonings 
or penal inflictions; and in the third, Persuasion^ 
either argumentative or pathetic. 

The general idea entertained of the subject, under 
each respectively, is as follows : under the govern 
ment of force, he is regarded as a mere unreasoning 
creature ; under that of authority, he is held as an 
intelligent subject; and under that of love, he is 
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looked upon as not only an intelligent subject, but 
as capacitated for the exercise of a true and loving 
loyalty. 

The ultimate supremacy attained in the successful 
administration of the three general species respect- 
ively, is of different kinds corresponding. In the 
first, the supremacy is that of mere Mastery ; in the 
second, it is that of Sovereign Control, or Lordship ; 
and in the third, it is that of Moral Supremacy. 

This analysis at once reveals the relative import- 
ance of these species of government in the school, to 
be precisely that of the order in which they have just 
been presented, beginning vdth the lowest and ending 
with the highest. 

The government of mere force, resulting only in 
physical mastery, however just in its place, or com^ 
plete in its success, stands necessarily lowest in the 
scale. It is inferior in its governing idea, in the 
means it employs, and in the ends attained. Fur- 
thermore, although necessary and useful within its 
prescribed limits, it is insufficient of itself; it is 
unable and unfit to stand alone; and if made the 
sole or chief reliance, must even be pronounced to 
be the necessary resource of mere incompetence to 
govern, and to be, in its essential character, base and 
despotic. 

Far higher in the scale stands the government of 
authoritative power, or true control. It is nobler in 
the idea cherished both of itself and of its subjects, 
more comprehensive in its capabilities and means, 
and more effective and salutary in its results. Yet 
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eyen this i^pecies can hardly be considered as, in 
itself, sufficient or complete. Without the co-opera- 
tion of the first, it may sometimes fail for lack of 
material power to command universal obedience. 
Without the fuU alliance of the last species, the gov- 
ernment of love, it must often stop short of evincing 
the highest elements of excellence, and must fail to 
attain the truest and noblest results. It is, of itself 
adequate to the preservation of substantial order and 
organic harmony and prosperity. But it cannot reach 
that perfect crown of all governmental success in the 
school, the thorough and benign transformation of 
character, and the permanent alliance of its subjects 
in the cause of its own perpetuation and perfection. 

The last, the government of influence, or true su- 
premacy, is, in its individual character, whether we 
look at its controlling idea, its specific appliances or 
its ultimate achievements, doubtless the purest and 
best. Still, it must not be forgotten, that, taken as an 
exclusive mode, even this species of government is 
not without its defects. In a perfect moral system, yet 
unvitiated by the introduction of. depraved passions 
and a disloyal wiU, it •might, perhaps, be able to 
stand and rule alone. But where the opposite char- 
acteristics are prevalent ; where the subjects of moral 
government are, not only imperfect in apprehension, 
but depraved in nature; where there are endless 
counteracting notions, desires, examples, and influ- 
ences, it stands in reason, that the case is different. 
Here, it lacks the grand element which is alone able 
to secure free scope and fair play for the exercise of 
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its own better apjdianoes, and which only can guar- 
anty it either safety or saccesa Able it may be, 
when the way is clear, to secure the desired trans- 
formation of character, and substantial order as con- 
sequent ; but it is not unfailingly competent to make 
that way clear when once it has been obstructed. It 
may indeed go down upon the realm of a corrupted 
nature, and 

" Tempt with wand'ring feet 
The dark, unbottomed, infinite abyss ;" 

but it can giye no sure pledge that it will not at tiie 
last be driyen, 

" Bootless home, and weather-beaten back,** 

Generous th^i may be the nature which espouses 
its cause, and seeks to rely on it alone ; but it is 
neither well informed nor practically wise. Hence, 
we are forced to accept the general conclusion, that 
in the school, as indeed elsewhere, the system -of 
government chosen and administered must be eclectic 
rather than partial or excliMdve : it must range freely 
through all three of tiie foregoing species, and, em- 
ploying them in their proper order and proportion, 
must perfect itself in a just alliance and harmonious 
co-operation of the whole. A just apprehension of 
the validity and force of this conclusion would go far 
toward the effective correction of the too exurent ten- 
dency to assume the sufficiency and exclusive lawful- 
ness of the various schemes, of natural reactions, 
moral suasion, and reformatory discipline, — schemes, 
in ihemselves considered, not destitute of individual 
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excellencies, but which, as commonly tan^t and 
urged, are only deceptive and dangerous. 

We are now prepared to notice the quidifioaJUona 
requidte to the successful administration of the gOT- 
emment of the school, as set forth in this analysis. 
In doing this, we shall follow the order of the fore- 
going analyds as the most conyenient, and as 
susceptible of presenting each class in tiie better 
light of its relaticms and comparative importance^ 
Some of these wiU doubtless occur to the reader, as 
haying been suggested in the previous discussicm. 
These, however, cannot be entirely excluded here, 
without impairing the general classification and lom^ 
the benefit of such additional light as may be thrown 
upon them. But the notice t£^en of them wiU, for 
the reason just suggested, be comparatively briel 

Others wiU be presented, not because the attain*- 
ment of them is possible in the case of every teacher, 
nor because the effort toward such attainment is ob- 
ligatory on those naturally deficient ; but because they 
properly have their place in the complete scheme of 
qualifications ; because they are suggestive of direc- 
tions in which important culture and improvement 
may be sought ; and because the mention c^ them 
will evince the greater advantage and responsibility 
of those who have been, by a beneficent nature, 
thus nobly endowed. Let the earnest teacher, then, 
be upon his guard against being discouraged by ihe 
early discovery of his natural or constitutional lack 
of any of these particular quaUfications ; and be 
equally carefal not to form a hasty estimate of Hieir 
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yahie, upon the unfair basis of a partial or ill-digested 
examination of the entire scheme. Our object is to 
explore faithfaUj the whole field before us, that, so 
far as it may be possible, eyerj one may be able to 
find something clearly adapted to his own individual 
necessities or responsibilities. 

To proceed, then, the qualifications requisite to the 
successful administration of the first species of goy- 
emment, that of mere force, are few and simple, 
being primarily, mere physical strength ; and, second- 
arily, when the former is inadequate alone, alertness, 
or promptitude in action. Eyery one knows how 
potent an element this last is in a trial of strength, 
in which the parties are unequally matched, and how 
often it is itself sufficient to secure the victory. In 
cases in which both of these elements of mastery are 
either wanting or are inadequate to the task imposed 
upon them, there is no resource except 

" The mind and spirit remains 
Invincible." 

The higher strength must be found in aroused and 
determined resolution. Every one conversant with 
human conflict knows how possible it is for such res- 
olution to redupUcate, for the tune being, even the 
physical powers. Indeed, here, as well as in the 
higher fields of struggle, it is often true that the 
measure of the will is the measure of the ability. 

The qualifications favoring the happy administra- 
tion of the second and higher species of government, 
that of control, or proper sovereignty, are more varied 
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and deserving of a fuller conedderation. They are, 
first, a good physical exterior or bodily presence. 
This mdxtdes several distinct elements, such as size, 
just proportions, proper solidity of frame, an eye 
keen and penetrating or clear and commanding, and 
a voice full, distinct, and naturally authoritative. 
Milton recognizes the general principle when he says 
of Adam : 

^ IS^a large, &ir front and eye sublime dedajed 
Abs^trte rale." 

As has been intimated, however, these qualities ar^ 
not always at command ; nor is he to be judged ne- 
cessarily incompetent, who may be wanting in thenu 
Stin it must be patent to every observing mind, that, 
other things being equal, he who possessing these, 

looks 

**Eveiy India king,'* 

will, at once, command a respectful attention and a 
prompt obedience, which wHl be denied to a person 
of feeble or insignificant appearance, and which &e 
latter must first conquer by the force of a subsequent 
development of hidden and imsuspected power, before 
he can confidently and surely claim them. 

Secondly. A becoming or noble mien, or carriage 
of one's self, is important, and, aside from the general 
reason, — ^its bearing upon the government, — ^because 
it is a direct symbol of the inward spirit which cer- 
tainly has some just claim to a fitting outward repre- 
sentation ; because it is to a good degree susceptible 
of development in every person of any force of char- 
acter; and because, in some of its elements, Ameri- 
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cans are notorioualj and culpably deficient This 
quality embraces the several elements ; erectness of 
form; self-possessed steadiness in movement and 
certainty in action ; unembarrassed directness of lo<^ 
and address ; and a deliberate and unfaltering utter- 
ance. 

The faults to which these are oi^>osed are an un- 
natural and unhealthy stoop, and careless or lounging 
postures, — both matters of the merest habit, and 
simply inexcusable ; undue haste or fitful irregularity 
in movement, either original or acquired; clumsy 
and imperfect action in doing things, not uncommonly 
the result of conscious incompetence; a lowering, 
downcast, or averted look, either the product of con- 
stitutional timidity ox mere mauvcUa honte ; a hesitating 
or bungling style of address, quite generally the just 
retribution of our cozomon disloyalty to the study of 
our noble '^mother tongue;" and a thick, feeble, or 
vulgar utterance, sometimes natural, but more often 
the base birth of the abominable neglect in our 
schoob, of the noble art of reading. ^' From such 
withdraw thyself," if thou art either an earnest 
teacher or indeed but half a man. Contentment with 
them is a vice. 

Of the utility of this grand qualification, we urge 
nothing beyond its self-evident claims, except by way 
of brief practical illustration. Let, for example, a 
command be issued, and with a cool, self-possessed 
mien, and a direct and confident look and tone, and 
who does not know that it carries with it, a clear 
conviction to the mind addressed, not merely of the 
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necessity of obedience, but also of its own inherent 
rectitude, " Confidence," says Tupper, " was bearer 
of the palm because it looked like conviction of 
desert." So too, what skillful teacher has not wit- 
nessed the simple and effective power of a sudden 
pause, profound silence, and a steady and penetrating 
look fastened upon some thoughtless and disturbing 
member of the little commonwealth? Looks, like 
gestures, are often mightier than words, and their 
right and effective use might well be more frequently 
a subject of study among our teachers. In practical 
dealing with human nature, it is a cardinal maxim ; 
that manner is more vital than even matter. 

But nothing here urged is to be accepted as coun- 
tenancing a mere studied pompouimess or preten- 
tiousness of manner. Simple affectation or pretence 
in the teacher is a vice of no insignificant dimensions. 
But a properly cultivated or a naturally noble man- 
ner is quite another thing, and is both legitimate and 
desirable. 

Passing, thirdly, to the higher and more exclusively 
intellectual quaUties, the first to be noticed is sound 
ju(^ment or, in comnMHi phraseology, good common 
sense. This is of the utmost importance. It is for 
the teacher, (as indeed for every man who has to deal 
with human affairs,) the touchstone of practical char- 
acter and endowment: it is the master attribute. 
No other good qualities which he may possess, can 
counterbalance any especial deficiency in this direc- 
tion. The best designs and the fairest plans may 
be hopelessly marred or foiled, by the simple lack. 
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on the part of the tecusher, of good common senses 
With it, those even intrinsicallj defective may count 
upon a reasonable saccess. 

Its elements are few and simple, being, first, a 
prompt and accnrate perception of the facts in the 
ease, and, secondly, a ready intodtive apprehendon 
of their just relations to the probable treatm^at de- 
manded. They may be smnmed np, in a rapid and 
transparent survey of the whole field of tibie specific 
fact or measure concerned, irrespective of mere per- 
sonal prepossessions or considerations. It involves 
really the power of wholly discharging the observer 
himself, from the view taken, and of looking at things 
in their own nature and relations exclusively. In the 
lack of this power, lies the real secret of the failure 
of many persons to evince sound judgment or com 
mon sense. They cimnot, in their judgments, get 
out of, away from, and above themselves. Hence, 
self-conorited and egotistical minds must always be 
wanting in this quality. 

€k>od judgment or common sense is usually, to a 
great extent, a native endowment. Its attainment, 
wh^i it is not native, is a matter of some difficuliy ; 
in some cases, it is seemingly impossible. Yet 
teachers should guard against too readily accepting 
ihis last as the fact in their own case. For the 
quality maybe, to an important degree, ^ther ac- 
quired or cultivated. 

The pit>per means to be employed in tiiat direction 
are simple and within reach. They are first, a well- 
balanced culture of the intdlleot generally ; secimdly. 
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the habit of hearty association with others ; thirdly, 
the constant practice of close observation both of 
men and things ; and lastly, the thoughtful and con- 
tinxied study of one's own experience. The last is, 
of itself, in many cases sufficient. Indeed the imi- 
yersal value attached to experience is really due to 
the fact that it produces, not merely enlarged knowl- 
edge, but enlarged common sense. And these means, 
so simple and accessible, can neither be too highly 
esteemed, nor too assiduously employed. Teachers 
are, we fear, too prone, either from original indispo- 
sition to self-culture, or from entire preoccupation 
with books, to neglect them. But the error is a fatal 
one. Sooner or later, the price must be paid and to 
the uttermost farthing. Hence, (to vary the maxim) ; 
" caveat doctor ;" let the teacher beware. 

Fourthly. Let the teacher either possess, or folly 
acquire a cool and imperturbable temper. Ctf the 
practical and pressing importance of this qualifica- 
tion, little need be said. Easy excitability or hasty 
violence are, of necessity, dangerous elements in the 
government of the school. Their tendency to weaken 
the teacher's influence ; to impair the accuracy of his 
judgment ; to complicate his administration of disci- 
pline; to occasion positive injustice; and to stimu- 
late and strengthen both by example and direct colli- 
sion, the fiercer passions of his pupils, is unmistak- 
able. 

Furthermore, these faults cannot remain stationary. 
Unless effectually subdued, they must grow in fre- 
quency of exhibition and in power. The school will 
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afford a thonsand petty occasions for the aggravation 
of the one, and the stimulation of the other to nn- 
seemly and destructii;^ outbreaks. Correction is, 
then, the only safety. It is idle to plead that the 
teacher is ruxturaUy hasty ^ or to rely upon that shal- 
lowest of all subterfuges that it will soon be learned 
that it " is his way.*' As to the first, he has no right 
as teacher to leave so public a fault uncorrected; 
and for the second, let him remember that he rules 
among those, who, in their yet unsophisticated views 
of consistency, are not likely to feel the force of the 
apology. There is no evading of this grand principle ; 
he who cannot or will not control himself, is not fit 
to control others. 

Lastly, under this second species of government, 
we notice as a requisite qualification, intelligent sta- 
bility of will, or persistency of purpose. We say dis- 
tinctly, inteUigerU persistency ; for simple bHnd perti- 
nacity, or mere stubbornness is itself an infirmity, of 
which can come but little good, and if any, that only 
by chance. The famous, and often nauseatingly re- 
iterated maxim ; " perseverance conquers all things ;" 
is true only with limitations. Perseverance may 
possess this power, but only when it is rational, that 
is, when it is inspired and guided by proper knowl- 
edge and sound judgment. An ass may be conceived 
as kicking with the characteristic stubbornness of his 
race, against, for example, the Hoosic mountain, till 
" the crack of doom ;" but it does not therefore foUow 
that he will eventually, by the mere virtue of his per- 
severance, either buffet back its iron walls,, c»r can- 
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qaer for himself a snccessfal subterranean passage 
to its fartiier slope. 

But of an intelligent, a rational persistency, all 
may be promised tiiat is possible. Hence, let the 
teacher either have or acquire tiiis important char-> 
act^stic. He will have large and constant occasion 
for its exercise, as has elsewhere been shown. If he 
is naturally deficient, he may do more to correct the 
edl than many suppose. It is quite possible for him, 
by the simple practice of carefully considering before- 
hand de work he proposes to undertake, by repeat- 
edly and firmly bringing himself back from any ri> 
resolute lapdng therefrom, and by renewedly girding 
himself up to the unflinching endeavor, — it is quite 
possible through the use of ihose means, to almost 
recreate the wilL And a firm will is a power in the 
school. 

Of the qualifications calculated to insure success 
in the administration of the third, and last species of 
government in the school, that of influence, or moral 
supremacy, the first in order is a gemxxL nainre. 

Influence can only be secured and exerted where 
there is a certain amount of mutual attraction ; and 
attraction involves mutual modifications, different, 
perhaps, in degree, but yet similar in kind. To ob- 
tain this power over the pupil, the teacher must be 
able to arouse and enlist in his own behalf the more 
genial side of the pupil's nature. The only direct 
means of effecting this is to disclose and apply the 
genial elements of his own nature. Certainly, if he 
be of a cold or distant temper ; if he stands aloof 
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from the most susceptible and suimy of all liatures, — 
that of the child ; or if he approaches it, but witii no 
aear and qrmp&thizing contact, -with no warm and 
radiant simshine from his own heart, he caimot ex<- 
pect to bring the child out from his isolation, distance, 
timidity, or antagonism, into the realm and atmosr 
phere of influence and regard. Unrelenting rigidity 
and frost have no business to loc^ for the evoking ol 
a bland and blooming spring. 

The importance, then, of the teacher's cctrefol cul- 
tiYaticm of a pleasant and kindly address^ if he has 
it not by nature ; of his unbending himself at the 
proper times, from his ^mer moods and duties, to 
ueek a proper companionship irith his pupils, and of 
Us careful exhibition of a just but lively sympatiiy 
with them in tiieir little joys and sorrows, becomes 
again not less apparent than it has been already else- 
where seen to be. 

Secondly. Under this general head, logical abiiUtf 
or skill must be iucluded as a qualification of no 
slight value. We embrace in this, not only a capacily 
to discover consistent reasons for things required, but 
also proper skill in presenting them to iiie mind to 
be influenced. In the exercise of authority prc^r, 
the teacher has need, for his own sake as l^isktor 
and ruler, to be a clear and self-consistent thinker. 
But, as has elsewhere been hinted, his logical con- 
clusions, are not, under that species of government, 
except to a very limited and guarded extent, to be 
applied directly to the xmderstanding of the subject* 
Bequirements and decisions are, by the very nature 
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of anthorily, to be generally unargued. But, under 
tlie rule of influence, it is often quite otherwise. 
^\ henever the pupil is in a proper frame of mind ; is 
somewhat effectively drawn to the teacher by an in- 
cipient or substantial regard ; and is already meas- 
urably prepared to yield obedience for its own sake, 
the way is open for the generous unfolding to him of 
the reasons which reveal the justice or benevolence 
of the claims laid upon him, and the dignity and 
beauty, not merely of obedience, but of hearty co- 
operation. And when this can be done, it is an ele- 
ment of the purest power. 

Here, then, the teacher who possesses this logical 
ability or skill will have a most important advantage 
over those not thus endowed or qualified. And it is 
in this direction, that that system of professional 
training which, despising a mere martinet drill in 
formal rules and methods, seeks to develop in the 
teacher the power of acute, vigorous and independ- 
ent thought, at once reveals its just superiority. Let 
no teacher in process of professional training be con- 
tent with any other. To do so is simply slavish and 
suicidaL Mastery of form, avails him, only when the 
forms apply. Power to think makes him master of 
the entire position, at the very time of his need, and 
precisely as he needs it. 

A third qualification for the attainment and exercise 
of influence is personal goodness ; not a mere incon- 
siderate or weak goodishness, but that clear, strong, 
positive, rational worthiness which is more especially 
the product of pure self-conquest. He is, for the 
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use of this moral influence, the most trnly and 
effectively pnre, and good who, whatever may 
have been his original defects of notion or char- 
acter, has hunted them out and dethroned them ; and 
who has, for the sake of his own virtue, installed in 
their stead, traits and principles both admirable and 
sure-founded. Here, it is quite possible for the last 
to become signally the first. Constitutional amia- 
bility is, of course, lovely ; but acquired worthiness 
is the most mighty, and the most to be revered. 

But, whether it be constitutional or acquired, the 
worthiness must be. Base character may by self- 
concealment and artifice, attain and wield a potent 
influence. But that influence is tmcertain. There is 
always lying imder it the dangerous powder-heap, to 
which some unexpected revelation of the hidden de- 
formity may apply the igniting spark and fatally ex- 
plode the whole of the seemingly &ir fabric. 7o 
command a true and abiding influence, there must be 
that near approach of character to character; that 
direct contact of thought, feeling, and sympathy, 
which renders no one permanently safe and sure, who 
cannot, in the full assurance of conscious rectitude 
say, and with a better principle and purpose than 
did the subtle lago : 

" I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at." 

In the fourth place, and pre-eminently, the teacher 
must possess tact This quality, so often incompre- 
hensible to those who are destitute of it, is really no 
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mystery. Tact is simply good sense skilfally opera- 
tive. Between the two, the difference is that good 
sense is internal; tact external: good sense is re- 
flectiye ; tact applicative : good sense is the subject 
matter ; tact is its just delivery. Indeed, the two are 
bnt necessary parts of a perfect practical duality of 
powers. Gk)od sense and tact are the two contiguous 
plates in the one electrical combination, — the one on 
the negative, the other on the positive side of the 
circuit, but both equally necessary to the evolution 
of the required force. Hence, tact is indispensable 
to the attainment and exercise of true and effective 
influence. Tact is the golden grooye along which you 
gUde xmperceived to the very gate of the human 
heart : tact is the cunning sap by which you press 
your way beneath its stubborn outworks to the inner 
citadel : tact is the master key that commands all its 
complicated locks, and gives. you entrance to its secret 
vaults and hiding places. Were every other power 
denied ihe teacher, tact might still avail to win an 
important success. 

The close relation just shown to exist between good 
sense and tact, will suggest the fact that much the 
same laws are true of the existence or the acquisition 
of the latter, as prevail in the case of the former. 
The difficulties to be encountered in the work of 
acquiring it, and the means to be employed in the 
prosecution of that work, are substantially identical 
with those already noticed under the head of good 
sense. They need not then be repeated. 

Much the same may be said of the last quality to 
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be oonsidered under ibis head ; namely, peraidesMe. 
EsBential to the highest success in the adminiatratioii 
of the preoeding forms of goyemment, it certainly 
can be none the less so here. Indeed, the attainment 
of important ends through tixe use of purelj moral 
means, ot through influence and persuasion, is gen- 
«rallj a more circnitous, tardy, and complicated op- 
eration, than cotdd be the attainijiaent of the same 
results through the use of mere authority. Its path, 
like 

" That, on which bleedng oomes and goes, doth follow 
The river's oonrse, the yaUey's plajful windinga, 
Gnrv^t round the oom-field jand the hill of vines, 
Hon<»ing the holj bounds of property ; 
And thns secore, though late^ leads to its end." 

But this yery circuitousness, this very regard for 
the rights of human feding and imperfection^ and 
fhis pure reliance upon peaceful, but indirect and 
slow-paced measures, renders the demand for patient 
persistence the more imperative* 

There is, however, this difference between the per^ 
sistency of this last species of government, and that 
of the two former, which it is imitructive to notice^ 
The steadiness of purpose involved in the exeroidB of 
either force or authority, is, like aU the attributes of 
those two forms of government, more po^^e and 
outstanding. It stands forth with unconcealed arms 
and unrolled banners of battle^ on the very edge of 
the first onset. Itt pressing the milder plans and 
purposes of influence, it must be none the less iH'es- 
ent, but more quiet and undemonstrative^ It lies^ 
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rafher in abeyance, like a concealed bat ready and 
powerful reserve. Its presence, if at once revealed, 
wonld only betray the whole projected movement to 
the hostile pupil, and would only tend to put him 
upon his guard, and stiffen his resistance. Hence, it 
should be rather unconsciously felt than immediately 
seen. It should rather shine out steadily in the quiet 
progress of the patient e£fort, than ajqpear 

" Before the cloudy van. 
On the rongh edge of battle ere it join." 

One more general qualification, belonging equally 
to all the various species of government enumerated, 
remains to be noticed, and we have done. This is 
ihe potver of retraction^ or the capacity to correct 
and atone for the errors which may have occurred in 
the teacher's administraticm of the government of 
the school. It is doubtless true in principle that 
errors should not be committed, especially those of a 
grave or far-reaching character. But inasmuch as 
the teacher is not infallible, and is, moreover, hedged 
about by difficulties both complicated and constant^ 
" it must needs be that offenses come ;'' and, looking 
at the pain and peril incident upon the attempt to 
retrace the false steps taken, we may also add, ''but 
woe to that man by whom the offense cometh." He 
will sooner or later learn the truth of the ancient 
saying: 

"Fadlis deoensns Avemi ; 
Sed zeyocare gradom, superastiue evadere ad auras. 
Hoc opus, hie labor est." 
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In case, tlien, the hard necessity of retraction seems 
to be pressed upon the teacher, let him accept the 
issue fairl jy and observe the following maxims. First. 
Not eyery error needs correction. Some miij not 
have been observed by the pupils, and others may 
be altogether of minor importance. Here, the at- 
tempt at correction will only reveal errors before un- 
suspected, or will unfortunately exaggerate the im- 
portance of those discovered. The evils thus induced 
win more than counterbalance the good proposed in 
the attempted retraction. The true course in such 
a case is for the teacher to stand quietly still upon 
his reserved rights, and leave the error to ihe natural 
correction of his subsequent administration of affiairs. 

Secondly. Even where the errors may have been 
observed, or may possess some grave importance, 
tiiie teacher is not to regard himself as scrupulously 
bound to make public amends for every one. One 
of the most pitiable of weaknesses in him who gov- 
ems, is that of ostentatiously engaging in the punc- 
tilious correction of his own short-comings, by per- 
petual declarations and petty apologies. Nothing 
can be more foreign to the evincing of true govern- 
mental capacity ; nothing more destructive to confi- 
dence in the government, and esteem for it. Its folly 
may be seen in the fact that it is the product of either 
a pitiful timidity in ruling, or as pitiful a conceit of 
superior rectitude. It is as if the teacher should 
confess that he dare not steadily press forward to the 
attainment of the greater objects in view, undaunted 
by temporary failures; or as if he should be con- 
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stanily crying out, " Behold the marvel of my unfail- 
ing and fearless conscientiousness." The whole is a 
vice, only inferior to sh^er vanity or obsequiousness. 

What is wanted in the teacher as governor, is not 
the correction of every noticeable fault, but the evin- 
cing of complete power and willingness to correct 
them, when, in his higher judgment, that is truly de- 
manded by the general welfare. Evince this power 
and willingness, and the uncorrected errors will not 
only, not materially impair his authority or influence, 
but they will not unfrequently, by their very incor- 
rection, suggest to the pupil the possibility of higher 
capacity and superior reasons, unknown to himself, 
but determining the teacher's course. The tendency 
of this will naturally be to strengthen the general 
confidence in, not only his ability, but even his rec- 
titude. 

When correction is clearly just and necessary, let 
the retraction be frankly and fearlessly made, but 
without any needless comment or display, and above 
all, without personal reference, elaborate regrets, or 
unmanly whining. Let the teacher show that he still 
stands strong in conscious rectitude, and unimpaired 
in manly self-respect Let him remember that what 
might be due between man and man, in the correction 
of faults, is not to the same extent demanded between 
government and subject. The broader claims, the 
far more difficult responsibilities, and the higher 
necessities of government as involving the welfare of 
the whole, are, in some part, an apology for its inci- 
dental failures. The preservation of its authoritative 
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dignity and power are too vital to the genial inter- 
ests of the whole commonwealth, to be subjected to 
the needless humiliation of minute confessions and 
demure contrition. Let, then, enough appe€kr in 
formal retraction to shed a dear and satisfactory 
light upon the subsequent amendment in goyeming, 
and, for the rest, let this latter correction be the sole 
reliance. The maxim of goveimment in the correction 
of &ults must be ; not words wiHiout deeds, but deeds 
rather than words. 

The power to institute such wise and successful 
retraction, it will be now seen, is one of rare com- 
bination and great importance. It inyolyes a happy 
and e£fectiye blending of all the more important in- 
tellectual and moral qualifications which have just 
been set forth. Fortunate is he who finds this 
master combination instant in his nature, or soUdly 
built up in his acquired endowments. 

In two directions, the foregoing considerations as 
to the qualification of the teacher, suggest facts de- 
manding a passing notice. It will doubtless have 
occurred to some, that of the qualifications demanded, 
there are those that are neither so native to woman, 
nor so easily to be acquired by her ; as, for example, 
those of physical strength, commanding presence and 
authoritative voice, and logical breadth and power. 
It is, however, by no means necessary that she should 
either possess or seek to acquire these, at least in 
their more masculine or manly phase. She possesses, 
to a more eminent degree and excellence than id'^" 
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can boast, others that more tiian counterbalance any 
loss accruing from want of these. In 

** Those gracefol acts. 
Those thousancLi deeendes, that daUy flow 
From all her words and actioDS,** 

she 18 possessed of a power for the successful ad- 
ministration of that highest species of supremacy, — 
the supremacy of loving influence, which not unfre- 
quently, in its proper sphere, puts to shame man's 
more stem and positive capabilities, sometimes, even 
conquers them outright. Indeed, in her sharpness 
of perception ; her instantaneous certainty of intuition, 
sometimes amounting to even a prophetic instinct ; 
her &cile adaptation ; her winning grace ; her subtle 
tact ; and her pure and noble sympathies, she is, in 
this field of direction and conteol, without a peer. 
Let her, then, cultivate others so far as she may 
without disloyalty to her sex ; but let her rely rather 
upon these her own pre-eminent and altogether suffi- 
cient endowments. 

In this direction may be seen, at a glance, the 
stupidity of those who either possess or affect a con- 
viction of the superiority in the woman as teacher, 
of the more masculine traits of strength, courage, and 
so-called energy. They either fail to possess, or they 
foolishly ignore the knowledge of the highest, sweetest 
and most effective endowments of the sex. We say 
to such, 

" There are more things in heaven and earth. 
Than are dreamt of in your phUosophj." 
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Hence^ a hundred times greater importance is to 
be attached to the qtiieti all pervading and sweetly 
transforming influence of her, who in the school room 
moves on serenely from day to day, in all her pure 
proprieties and loving efforts, tmconsdously both 
blessed and blessing, than can be attributed to the 
sturdy vigor and storming energy of those who either 
unthinkingly or unblushingly sacrifice the sweeter and 
more benign elements of their better nature, upon the 
altar of a masculine ambition. 

It may, furthermore, occur to some that, after all 
that may be done by teachers in the way of personal 
and professional culture and acquirements, there will 
still exist xmavoidable individual differences in quali- 
fication, which must seriously affect them in their 
administration of the various species of government 
herein set forth ; and which may even preclude the 
possibility of the highest success in either as an ex- 
clusive form. One lesson taught by this is that of a 
necessary eclecticism in the choice of means and 
methods, which has already been touched upon. 

It remains, however, to suggest here, another im- 
portant and concluding principle. There is, doubt- 
less, a purest and best form of government. But as 
all are not adapted to be controlled by this theoreti- 
cally superior form ; so are all no more adapted to its 
exercise. This superior scheme of government should, 
beyond question, be so far imderstood and aspired to, 
as wiU secure its presence in the thought, as an in- 
spiring and informing influence toward the steady 
improvement of the method necessarily chosen. But 
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it is not imperative, nay, it may be simply a fofly to 
aspire to its exclnsiye use and realization. The 
particular qualifications of some teachers may, not 
on]y render this an impossibility, but may render an 
attempt in that direction, only a source of constant 
embarrassment and febilure in that especial province 
in which, though inferior, a signal success awaits 
them. All attempts, then, at imposiag a one best and 
exclusive form of governing upon the teacher, are 
simply absurd and tyrannous. 

The general law in this direction, has been tersely 
and truly expressed by Pope : 

"For forms of government let fools contest. 
Whatever is best administered is best." 

The substance of it is this : some government is better 
than none, and government is as truly relative to ihe 
capacity of the ruler, as to the condition of ihe sub- 
ject. The wise teacher, then, while carefully availing 
himself of the offered aid of all, will rely chiefly upon ^ 
that species of government for which he intelligently 
discovers himself to be the best adapted. "The 
government of the school," said an able teacher to us 
once, " is summed up, not so much in the measures, 
as iQ the spirit of the man." But that clear and com- 
manding spirit is possible, and can be free and effect- 
ive, only in that field where he who rules is consciously 
at home. David was mightier with his sling and 
stone than he could have been, girt with aJl the 
panoply of Saul, and he had both the good sense to 
know it and the courage to avow it. Let tiie teachers 
learn from his example. 
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Nor let ihem leam from it ob[j this one lesson. It 
is instinct with eyen nobler trutib. Beyond his jndi- 
dons preference for his ovm well-i^proyed, tboogh 
unpretendii^ weapons ; beyond his modest, but self- 
reqiectfnl reliance upon his own self-developed pow- 
ers; beyond his prompt, but unostentatjkms accep- 
tance of the dufy and the trial providentially imposed 
upon him ; beyond that imperturbable coolness and 
calmness which stamped him every inch a man, as 
well as a hero;— beyond all this, let the true teacher 
discover, and ponder well, that lesson of simple un- 
wavering faith in a divine guidance and support, which 
he, in his ccmflicts with ignorance and insubordination, 
needs not less than did David in his memorable com- 
bat with the giant of Gath ; and may he, in his time 
of need, both seek and find that guidance and support, 
and through them, come off conqueror indeed. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY AND READING. 

# ^ » 

«FATIOFAL SEMES 

READERS AND SPELLERS, 

BY PARKEE & WATSOIS". 



The National Primer 4 2ff 

National First Reader 38 

National Second Reader 63 

National Third Reader 95 

National Fourth Reader i so 

National Fifth Reader l 88 

National Elementary Speller 25 

National Pronouncing Speller 45 

Independent Third Reader 

Independent Fourth Reader d5 

Independent Fifth Reader 1 so 

The MdiMit fiMtaMsof fheM trorki v-Ueh hare eombiiied to [render Ihem so popnler 
■My be briefly reeapiiulated m follows .: 

1. THE WOXD milLDIHO 8TSTE]I.~Thi8 femons progressiTe method for 
yoaeg efaildreB origlneted and was copyrighted with these books. It constitutes a 
proeess by which the beg^er with vwrdA of one letter is gradually introduced to 
•ddidooal lists formed by prefixing or affixing single letters, and is thus led almost 
insensibly to the mastery of the more difficult oonstmetions. TUs is justly regarded 
as one of the nest striking medern impreireaieDtB in methods of teaching. 

2. TEEATMEHT OF PEOinJITOUTTOlf.-Thewantk of the youngest scholaw 
In this department are not orerlooked It may be said that fh>m the first lesson the 
student by this method need never be at a loss for a prompt and aoearate rendei^ 
hig of oTery word encountered. 

t. AmCfOTiAfKnr AIB UMWEFX m r«O08Q2ie4 w of prim^ tn* 
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OffTHOORAPHY AND RCADINQ-Continutd. 

i. PUHOTUinOV to ineotaBled bjaiedet of teterealiac tvtMb'n^ Immim. the 
rfaple peroMU of whieh suOom to fix Ito principles indoUMj upon tke miod. 

6. ELOOimOV. EMdi of the lUgfa«rBMMlen(8d, 4th and 5th) cootaiiu elaborate, 
■diolarl7« and tboreof hij pracUeal treattaet on elecKtton. This Ibature akme haa 
laeartd for the aeriea naiiy of lie varaieel MmiM, 

6. THE SELEOnOIB we the croimlng ^ry of the aerial WUhout eweptlopi 
ItflBajbealdttetiftTalinMaef the laae rise and ehaiacter contain a eoUeetioa so 
JiTerdiled, Jndkloos, and artUtie a« thia. It embraeea the choioett gems of English 
Uteratnn, ao arranged as to aflard the reader ample exerdae in erery department of 
rtTle So acea p ta b le has the taste of the anthers in this department proved, not only 
to the edoeational pabUc hut to the reading eomrannitjat hu^e, that thousands of 
eopies of the Fourth and Fifth Beaders hare found their waj Into public and private 
Bbrariee throughout the eountry, where thej are In oonstant nie aa "»^"t«pT ff of Uter- 
atore, for reference as well as peruaaL 

7. ABBAHQEMEHT. The exercises are so arruiged as to pr<wnt eonstantty sl^ 
temating practiee in the different styles of composition, whUe observing a definite 
plan of progression or gradation throughout the whole. In the higher bo<to the ar- 
ticles are placed in formal sections and classifled topically, thus concentrating the in- 
terest and Inenlcating a principle of assoclatioa nkely to prove valuable In subsequent ^ 
general reading. 

8. H0TE8 AHD BIOaSAPHIOAL 8KBT0HE8. These are fuU and adequate 
to every want The biographical sketches present in pleasing style the history ef 
•very author laid under eontribution. 

%. ILLUSTBATIOirS. These are plentiful, almost profuse, and of the highest 
eharacter of art They are found in every volume of the series as £sr as and including 
the Third Reader. 

10. THE QBADATIOH is perfect Eaeh volame everiaps Its companion pre- 
eeding or following in the series, so that the scholar, in passtng from one to another. 
Is barely oonsdous, save-by the presence of the new book, of the transition. 

U. THE PBIOE is reasonable. The books were not Mmm&i to the rainimom 
of size in order that the publishers might be able to denominate them ^^tbe cheapest 
In the market** but were made Uarg^ enmtgk to cover and suttee for the grade indi- 
cated by the respective numbera Thus the child is not compelled to go over his First 
lleaacr twice, or be driven into the Second before he is prepared for it The compe- 
tent teachers who coropUed the series made eaeh volume jurt what it should be, leav- 
ing it for their brethren who should use the books to decide what constitutes true 
eheapneM. A glance over the books will satisty any one that the same amount of 
matter is nowheiv, furnished at a price more reasonable. Besides which another eon- 
sideration enters into the question of relative economy, namely, the 

1?. BUTDTNG-. By the nse of a material and proeess known only to themselves. 
In common with all the publications of this house, the National Readers are warranted 
to out-last any with vhlch they mij bs sempnreiU^hs ratio <f rikttW dawiiitly be- 
dag In their fkYw as tiro to one. 
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^€Monai Series of Slandard Sdko»t^1^ooJt§. 

■I ■ ■ 

Parker & Watson's National Series of Readers. 

TSSTIMONIAIiS. 
JPVom Hon. T JL Paxkxb, StaU Svpt cf PubUe Intirttetion, Miuouri, 

Bt anthoritj of law it becomes my doty to recommend a list of Text-books for uit 
In the Public Schools of MissourL I deem it necessary to approre a list of books 
whieh win secare to the yoath of the State a un^form^ eksap^ cmd praetieal coarse of 
Btndy, and after careftil examination hare selected the n^owing: Ths Natiomal 
Rkapkbs and Spellebs, Monteith J; MeNdOift OeograpMet, Pwlft GanoCs NatunA 
PkHotepky, JarvW PhygMogy and SeaUh^ ftc., &e. 

From, Bam'l P. Bates, LL.D., A9&t. 8tg^. Pubiie SchooU cf Pimngylvanla, 

I find that yoor series of Parker Sc Watson^s National Readers are going into nse ia 
an oar leading Normal Schools They are nnqoestionably ahead vt any thkig yet pub* 
lished. 

From A. J. Hailb, I^n. Hebrew EdueatUnuH XntHtuts^ MemphU^ Tenauaste, 

1 take great pleasare in bearing testimony to the superior merits of Parker A Wat* 
fon*s Series of " National Readers.** 

From PsoF. F. S. Jswxll, of the Now York State Normal SehooL 

It gives me pleasure to find in the Nattonal Series of School-Readers ample room 
far commendation I^m a brief examination, I am led to beliere that we have noQ« 
equal to them. I hope they will prove as popular as they are excellent. 

From MosBS T. Biown, SvperintendorU Publio SchooU, Tbledo^ OMo. 

The different Series of other authors were critically examined by our Board of 
Education and myself, and the decision was unanimous in favor of the National 
Series. Our teachers are delighted with the books, and none more so than our pri- 
mary teachers. / eongidsr the Seriet better adapted to our graded school eyetem than 
any other now be/ore thepubUc 

From Wx. B. Amxi, Svperintendeni of SehMtU, Morris^ ConnectieuL 

They are well adapted to all degrees of scholarshfy— one lesson prepares the mind 
of the pupil for the next in consecutive order, from book to bool&— till the highest or- 
der of English composition is attained in the Fifth Reader. 

From John S. Habt, IMn. N. J. State Normal SchooL 

I approve of Parker dc Watson's Readers highly. The selections are judieious, th« 
arrangement good, and the books well made mechanieally. We have adopted the Sd, 
4tih, and 6th of 'the Series in this schooL 

From R. P. Dbokabd, President Ewing CoUege^ La Orange^ Tesxu, 

I think tfte Nattonal Series of Readers the best I have seen. 

Eatraetafrom Report made to the Calif orrda State Teachera" AfoeioHon, 

The Committee, in presenting to this Convention the Series of Readers by Parker 
ft Watson, would ^te that, regarded as a whole, we would give our unqualified sup- 
port to them in prefeiwice to all others. 

From B. J. Yoxmo, SuperintendetU. SchooU^ SheXbyviUe, Illinois. 

The National Readers have been selected for nse in the public schools of this diy, 
and are giving very excellent satisfaction. During ten years* experience in teaohing^ 
I have found no books so well adapted to secure n^ and thorou^ progress. 

From the Wiuonoton (N. C.) Daily Hkkau). 

The National Series has attained probably a higher reputation than any otlwr eoBF 
^te scries of School-Books in existence. 

For further testimomr of a similar character, see iq^tcial drcular, w eomal 
of the Educational BnUethu 
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JI/%UfoHai Series of Siandard Sehoot^lSo^lt^. 



The National Eeaders and SpellerSi 



THSIB BSOOBD. 

Tk«M bMki kBT« bMB adopltd ^lk« Sekool Bowdi, or oOofel Mitkoii^ if «■ 

Mowiaf importaat Statoc, dti««, and tovni— In notft cMet Ibr exelittfv« oMb 



The 8t«ta of Minnesota, 
The State of Kiasouri. 



Hew York. 


miBola. 


IndiaiiA. 


Hew York dty. 


Chieaco. 


New Albany. 


5'!?''^ 


FeoHa. 


Ftct Wayaa. 


Buflklo. 


Alton. 


ssjss:^ 


Albanr. 






Aurora. 


LoganqMrt. 


TroT. 


QaMais. 


iZ.k^ 


sar- 


Boekford. 




Roekleland. 


Iowa. 


«o.,4e. 


Ac^Ae. 


Davenport 
Barliagtoa. 


Fennajlraaia. 


Wiaoonain. 


Mueeatine. 


Beading. 


Mthraakee. 


Mount Pleasant. 


LMeMtor. 


FonddiiLaa 


4beb 


Brie. 


Oekkoeli. 




Senntea. 


Janeavflle. 


Oalifarnte. 


CftHMe. 


Baelw. 


Baeramento. 




Watertown. 


MafyariUa. 


MeftdviUe. 


SheboTgaa. 


Ste. 


Behajlkm HaTen. 


La Crone. 


ronuDn. 
S^em. 

4beb 




WaakMba. 


Noniitoifii. 


XtMeba. 


BeUefonte. 


Ao.,^b& 


Altoona. 




Ae.,** 


l(i<$hiffan. 


^^._iyirBinl^ 


New Jeraey; 

Newark. 
Jer«e7 City. 
Pateraoa. 
Trenton. 


Adrian. 
Jaekson. 
Monroe. 


Birfwaoad. 
Norfolk. 
Petersburg. 
Lynchbuig. 

•OaioliM. 


Elisabelh. 
New Bmnewick. 


Ac^^ke. 


Wilmington. 
Cbarieaton. 


PhUliprt»arK. 


^ <Mite. 




^r.*a 


Toledo. 


•GeoKsia. 


SaaduBky. 


Sa^aaaah. 




Conneant 




Delaware. 


Chardon. 


* Iioniaiana* 


miminKton. 


Hudeon. 
Caafeoa. 


Nev Orleana 


B. a 


Saleoi. 


•Tennea^e. 


Wadiington. 


&a,Ae. 


Mempbia. 



* WUb tbe oi^tanisatfon and progren of oommon-scbool syeteme at tbe Soatb, fldl 
flet wiU, of course, be greatly Inereased. Tbese points are, at present, almost fha on^ 
iNies etgoying the adTantages of public sebools. Tbe National Readers are aaed iai 
liaips nomfrec of tbe best private schools and academies tbrongbout tbe Soutb* 






reeords periodieally aU new points gained. 
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2^ ATUifinmi Series of Standard SchooUSooks. 

SCHOOL-ROOM CARDS, 

To Aoeompany the Kational Beaders. 
Eureka Alphabet Tablet .*l so 

FresenU the alphabet upon the Word Method Syakem, bf which th« ■ 

diUd vill learn the alphabet in nine dayg^ «nd aiake no small pro g rw i in i 

reading and ipelling in the Mine tine* i 

National School Tablets, lo Nos. ♦? 60 

Embraee readlnf aad eon^enalloiMl esMtIm, ol||e6t aad laonl l«i- 
■one, form, color, £e. A complete let of theae large and eleganttf illiia-> 
trated Carda will embelUah the iohool-room more than any other artiato 
offomitare. 



READING. 

Fowle's Bible Reader |l 00 

The narratire portiona of the Bible, chrooologfeany and topieallf ar- 
ranged, Jadieioualj combined with aeieetkma from the Pialma, Proverti a , 
and othtf portiona which inculcate important moral lessons or the great 
truths of Christianilj. The emharrassment and difflenlty of readtag th« 
Bible itaeli; by course, aa a class exercise, are obviated, and ita use madtt 
fbaaiMetbythUmeaai. 

North Carolina First Reader 40 

North Carolina Second Reader 65 

North Carolina Third Reader i 00 

Prepared expressly for the schools of this State, byC. H. WHey, Siiper- 
faitendent of Common Schools, and F. M. Hohbard, Professor «f Utera- 
atore in the State UniTorsitj. 

Parker's Rhetorical Reader • • i oo 

Desigtied to fSuniliarize Beaders with' the passes and other marks in 
general use, and lead them to the practice of modulation and inflertisn ef 

thOTC' 



Introductory Lessons in Reading and Elo- 
cution 76 

Of similar character to the foregoing, for less adTaaoed classss. 

High School Literature 1 60 

JLdmiraMe aelections Arom a long list of the wofld*s best writers, for ex» 
•rdse in reading, oratory, and composition, gpe c ehe s , dialogoes.' m4 
«od«) )«»t9ff r^r««9Q$ I3»« u^ter depCr^^ 
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ORT HOGRAP HY, 

SMITH'S SEBXSa 

pplltt • ipeller for ererj cUm In graded lehools, and eomprlaM ttia moik «o»» 
ptoto and czmUcbI tmtiM <m SusUkh Orthogn^ j and iU oompantoa 
onndMi axtani. 

1. SmiCh's Little Speller t 20 

Vint Bound la the Ladder of T^aaminf. 

2. Smith's Juvenile Deflner • • • . . 45 

Leaaona oompoaed of familiar worda ffonpal wWi fodwqioa Ji 4mSin 
%nifleatioa or nae, aod aarreetty apeHat aiBantiir*** JBiniir 

3. Smith's Crammar-School Speller * . • • ^ 

Fimflterwords. fronpad irith reference to tihe aamencae of rmnd of ^rl- 
lablao diflbrentlf ipelled. Alao deflnltlona, complete mlea for apeiQnf and 
formation of derlTattrea, and azardsea in fklae orthognathy. 

4. Smith's Speller and Deflner's Manual • ^ 

A eompleta Bclmi IH^Hmarm contaJBlng a4,00t vor«^ xHth ▼arioaa 
other naefhl matter in th^w»7 cf Kiie4 an^^fiyerfMii. 

5- Smith's tland-Book of Etymology • • i 25 

The ilrat and only Etymology^ recognise the AngU-Sasoon onr moULar 
ttmus; eontaining alao ftiU ItaU of deriratlTep from tha IMU* Onel^ 
Oaaie» flhredlah. »f ormas, ««,*«.: Itoini^fc llM^ a eempMre^te^egy 
of the Ungoage f or BchaolA 

Sherwood's Writing Speller • 15 

Sherwood's Speller and Deflbner i^ 

Sherwood's Speller and Pronounow « • • is 

The Writing SpeUer eonaiate of, properly inled ipd BOBBtoMA hi fcfcf 
to reaeiva theirordB dictated lS»lhelwllerr#iile»>cA4Wi^Bai>in¥ ' 
correctiona. The other yolnmea may be need for the dicta t ion or eyji^ary 



Priee's Englisti Sprier • - . - . . . .. « *ii 

A complete BpeUlng-hooh for all gradea, eontaininf more matter thas 
** Vuh at ur, " mamifaetured in enperior t^le, and eold at a lover prfae^ 
eomefoeBtty the ehei^eat apetler ez^nt 

Northend's Dicts^tion Exeroisfes • • ,^ • • ^ 

£mhraaing.Tal«able informatlMi obf a tbontfuad to9iB% e*ianlnnifeatii • 
insaohamanneraaatoncetorelieTetheezereifleef BteUlBgof Itanaaal . 
tedinn, and combine it vlth inatradlon of a general eharapter c^ fi j l a t t d 
to preAt and amuae. 

Wright's Analytical Orthography .... 2& 

TOaataBdai«irorkteiK»pttlMr,b«danMltft«bhlfrthed^mebt4^ ' 

'In a plain and philoaophifal manivBr, fnd praa^ta,ortbogra|^y^4i)4 ,^ 
^ ' thoepy in'an easy,' nnuorm lyatem of analyna or pardng. 

Fowle's False Orthography • *^ 

ISxerdaea for correction* _ • 

Page's Normal Chart * * ♦» 75 

The elenailary eoimda of the fangnaae for the feheel*foeii m^ 
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The '^eiiioneU Seriet of Standard Sehooi'l^aoJts. 

ENQLISH^RAMMAR, 

CLARg^S DIAGRAM S YSTEM, 

Clark's First Lessons in Grammar • • • ^^ 

Clarl('s English Grammar i oo 

Clark's Key to English Grammar .... 75 
Gark's Analysis of the English Language • ^o 
Clark's Grammatical Chart ..... .*3 75 - 

The theory And pnotiee of temefalDg grmmmar in Ainerleaii tdioole it 
ttieettne wHh a thorough reTolntion from the vse of tUs s^Btem. WMIe 
the OM meUiodtt offer profieieney to the pupil onlr after much wearr 
-plodding mid dull memorislngf this affords tram the inception the ad- 
▼antage of pncHmtl Object Ttaehifiiff^ addrearing^ the eye by necns of it- 
lustFHtiTe figure-) ; furnishes association to the memory, its most power- 
ful aid, and diverts tlM p«»pH hy taxing Itia ingenuity. Teadiers who are 
using Clark's Grammar uniforuily testify that they and their pupils find 
it the most interesting study of the school course. 

Like all great and radical improrements, the system naturally met at 
first with much unreasonable opposition. It has not only outlived the 
greater part of this opposition, but finds many of its warmest admirers 
among those who could not at first tolerate so radieal an innoTation. All 
it wants is an impartial trial, to convince the most dteptleal of its merit 
No one who has fairly and intelligenUy tested it in the school-room has 
ever been known to go ba<A to the old metitod. A gfeat success is al- 
ready established, and it is easy to prophecy that the day is not far dis- 
tant when H win be the «n% sjfvesm ^ tetteking EngHah Grmmmar. As 
the STSTm is oepyrighted, no other text-books ean appropriate tikis ob- 
Tious aud great improvement 

Welch's Analysis of the English Sentence ■ i oo 

Remarkable for its new and simple classification, its method of treat- 
ing eonnectiyes, its ezplcnatlons of the idioms and constmcUve laws of 
iiie language, deie. 

ETYMOLOGY. 



Smith's Complete Etvmology, • • • » • 125 

Containing the Anglo-Saxoti, French, Dntch, German, Welsh, Panisli, 
Gothic, Swedish, OaeHe, Italtan, Latin, and Greek Roots, and the EngUsh 
words derired therefrom aeoaraitely spelled, aeoraited, and definsd. 

The Topical Lexicon, l 75 

This work is a School Dictionary, an Etymology, a compilation of syn- 
onyms, and a manual of general i jfonnation. It diffcra from the ordinary 
lexicon i i beiiijj nrriinge-1 ly topics instead of tho letters of the alphabet, 
tkns realising the apoai'e it paradox ol a ** Beatable Dictionary.** An 
tBonaUy ral mibie school-bo<^ 
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J^kUdanai Series #/ Standard SthooUS^oke. 

Clark's Diagram English Grammar. 

TSSTIKONIALS. 
Fnm J. ▲. T. Dimruu Prine^nil Dn^ngiM JL C Amitrnff^ Uwa. 

la Mf opinloiL It to v«n Mleoteted ^ its tTifeem or Malfrft to devalop tboM MtfoiMl 
fceulUM whieb to the rk! mtems were rather left to develop theniaelTee, while the 
dHNDorj WM orertezed, mm the pnpUe dlMoareged. 

Fnm B. A. CoK, fidWol OommUmtmi^r^ Wmrrm% C^Md^ f lUNote 

I here examined 100 teaehen In the laat year, and theee havtBc atafied or taaght 
JUrk'a Sfstem have anlTertally stood fifty per cent better exanunatlona than tboee 
MTtng alodled other anthom 

iVvm M. H. & BoBKST, Principal Mammie InditmU^ OeorgUoiwn, Tmnes$ee. 

I traveled two yeafs aiaMinf nyaelf In Inetmcting (ezdulTelj) Grammar eitiece 
vlth Clarfc*s STStem. The flrat elaas I Inetmeted fif^ daTi, but foond that this was 
mare time than waa required to impart a theoretleat Knowledge ot the aeienoe. 
Dnrlag the two years thereafter I lostraeted dasass only tkiHjf days eneh. loTariably 
I prop o eed that unless i prepared my ciassos for a more thorough, m.attte, and aeeo* 
rate knowledge of BnglUh Orammar than that obtained from the ordinary boolu and 
In the ordinary way in flrom one to two jr^ars, I would make no charge. I never 
failed in a solitary ease to fhr exceed the hopes at my slimss, and made money a.'id 
character rapidly ss an Instructor. 

From A. B. Dovalass, Sdtool Oommimiamer^ Ihlamaf Cowntjf^ yitm YmrK 

I hare nerer known a dass pursue the study of it under a Hm teadier, Uiat has not 
succeeded ; I have never known It to have an opponent in an educated teacher whe 
had thoroughly investigated it; I have never known an ignoraTHi teaelier to examine 
It ; I have never known a teacher who has used It, to try any other. 

Fron^ J. A. DoDGB, Tiaehtr and LeeUtrer on Bngli$h Orammar^ KerUucty. 

We are tempted to assert that it foretells the dawn of a brighter age to our mother- 
tongue. Both pupil and teacher can fare sumptuously upon its contente, however 
highly they may have prised the manuals Into which they may have been Initiated, 
and by whidi their expressions have been moulded. 

From W. T. CiiAniAir, SuperinUndetU PttbUe SehooUj Wellington, Ohio. 

I regard Clark's System of Orammar the best published. For teaching the analysis 
of the English Language, it surpasses any I ever used. 

From F. 8. Ltok, Principal South Sorwalk Union School^ OonneeUetU. 

I>nrtng ten vear^ experience in teaching, I have used six diflbreni authors on the. 
subject of English Orammar. I am fully convinced that Clark* a Orammar is better 
calculated to make thorough grammarians than any other that I have seen. 

I From Catalooub or R«»iibkb*s Commkxoial Collbok, St. Loum^ MvsaottrL 

We do not henitate to asuert, without fear of successful contradiction* that a better 
knowledge of the English language can be obtained by this system in six weeks than 
by the dd methods hi as many months. 

From A. PioKrr, Prooldeni of iht State Tmehtm* AMOotation, Wioeonsin, 

A thorough experiment In the use of many approved authors upon the subject of 
En^^h Orimmsr has convinced me of the supenority of ClarlL When the pupil has 
completed the eeitrse, he Is left upon a foundation of principle, and not npon the die' 
kun of the author. 

Firom Ona P. SCcFaslakd, Prin. MeAVUdervUJU Aeademg, Juniata Co., Penn, 

At the first examination of public-school teachers by the omnty sui>erintendent, 
when one of our student teachers commenced analyzing a sentence according to Clark, 
the superintendent listened in mute astonishment until he had finished, then asked 
what that meant, and finally, with a very knowing look, said such work wouldn't do 
here, and asked t**e applicant to parse the sentence right, and gave the lowest certifi- 
cates to all who barely mentioned Clark. Afterwards, I presented him with a copy. 
And the next fall he permitted it to be partially used, while the third or last fall, he 
openly commended the system, and appointed tnree of my best teachers to explain it 
at the two Institntns and one County Convention held since September. 

1^ For further ti.stimony of equal fcrce, see the Publishers* SpeohJ Circular, 3f 
•orrsut numbers of tl;« Educational Bulletin. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 



THE 

NATIONAL GEOGMPHIOAL SYSTEM. 



I. Monteith's First Lessons in Geography, % 35 

II. Monteith's Introduction to the lianual, • 63 

III. Monteith's New Manual of Geography, • i oo 

IV. Monteith's Physical & Intermediate Geog. i 70 

V. McNaliy's System of Geography, . • • i 88 

Monteith's Wall Maps (per set) . . . 4^20 00 

1. PRAOnOAL OBJEOT TEAGHIHa. The infiwt aeholar is flnt introdnoed 
lo spiijeiirtf whence he may dertre notkme of the shape of Uie earth, the pheuomena 
of day and night, the distribution of land and water, and the great natural divisions, 
which mere words would fiiU entirdy to eonvey to the untutored mind. Other pic- 
tures follow on the same plan, and the child's mind is caUed upon to grasp no idea 
without the aid of a pictorial illustration. Carried on to tiie higher books, this system 
culminates in No. 4, where such matters as climates, ocean currents, the winds, pecu- 
liarities of the earth^s crust, clouds and rain, are pictorially explained and rendered 
apparent to the most obtuse. The tUustrations used for this purpose belong to tha 
U^est grade of art. 

2. OLEAB, BEATTTIFTrL, AHD OOBREOT MAPS. In the lower numben 
the maps avoid unnecessary detail, while respectively progressive, and affording the 
pnpn new matter for acquisition each time he approaches in the constanUy enlarging 
circle the point of coincidence with previous lessens in the more elementary books. 
Ib No. 4, the maps embrace many new and striking featurea One of the most 
effective of these is the new plan for displayhig on each map the relative sises of 
countries not represented, thus obviating much confusion which has arisen from the 
necessity of presenting maps in the same atlas drawn on different scales. The maps 
sf No. 5 have long been celebrated for their superior beauty and completeness. This 
is the only school-book in which the attempt to make a compUU atlas oXm dear ami 
dts^nct, has been successfuL The map coloring throughout the series is also notice- 
able. Delicate and subdued tints take the place of the starUing glare of inharmonious 
colors which too froquently in such treatises dazzle the eyes, distract the attention, 
ftod senre to orerwhelm the names of towns and the natonl ieaturet of thelandscspe. 
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27U J^aiiotuu S^Hss of SUmdard ScAo^i^Booti. 

QCOORAPUY-CostiMMdi 

8. THB TiSIBTT OF KAP EZEB0I8E. Staillfig«K!kti]iiefh>madifGBrenl 
testa, the pnpU In wmxiij inaUnoM approaches the aame fact no leaa than wix timtt^ 
thos ladeliblj impreninf It upon hta memory. At the same time this STStem is not 
allowed to become wearisome— the extent of ezerdse on each sol^eet being graduated 
bj its rdatlTe importanoe or difllcnltj of aoqoisltion. 

4, jrm dAlAOFEE m AUAVCffiMSR OF TIB fiSBOBIFTiyE 
TEXT. The cream of the science has been earefuUj eolled, unimportant matter re- 
leeted, elaboration aroided, and a brief and concise manner of presentatioD cultivated. 
The erderlj eenslderalion ef topics has eontrtbwted greaMf to simpUdtj. Doe atten- 
Hon ta paid to the fkets in history and as tnmeuiy which are inseparably eonnertted 
with, and Impoftaat fts tha proper understanding of geegraphy— and aueh onb/ are 
admitted on any terms. In a word, tiie National System toadies geography as a 
•eieace, pan, simple, and eshsvstlva. 

6. ALW1T8 UP TO THE TI1IE8. The aathors of wees books, editoriaily 
spesking, ncrer sleep. No change occurs In the boundaries of countries, or of coon- 
ties, no new disoorery Is made, or rsUraad boUt, that isnoi at onee «oted and re- 
corded, and the next edition of each tolnme carries to trery school-room the new or- 
der of things 

6. fitlFSRIOB ftBAPATIOV. This Is the otily series wUeh Aunisbes an araO. 
able Tolnme for erery possible class In graded schools. It is not contemplated that a 
popn must necessarily go through erery rolnme in suocesrion to attain profidency. 
On the contrary, tw wiU sofllee, hnttkree are advised; and if the coarse wiB admi^ 
the whole series siMoUl be porsaed. Atatt sfvwits, the books are at hand fsr seksetian, 
and every teacher, of every grade, can ted among them oae eexteUytmited to his dass. 
The best eonUnatiea for those who wish to abridge the eoaroe eoasists of Nos. 1, 3, 
oiBd t, or where ehildrea are somewhat advanced in otLer studies when Uiey eem- 
meoee geography. Noa 2, t, and & Where bat tm^ baofcs a» admissible, Noa % and 
4, or Nos. 8 aad fi, are f 



7. FOBM OF THE VOLUMES AlfD XEOHAHIOAL EXECUTION. The 

maps and text are no longer unnaturally divorced in accordance with the time-hon- 
ored practice of making text-books on this subject as inconvenient and expensive as 
posdble. On the contrary, all map questions are tc be ^Mtnd en the page oppoute the 
map itfeetf, and each book is complete in one volume. The mechanical execution is 
unrivalled Paper and printing are everything Hut could be desiredi and the bind* 
log is— A. S. Barnes and i^nnpany's. 



Ripley's Map Drawing- . • . . . ^125 

This syfltem adopts the drde as its basis, abandoning the p r oc es s e s by 
triangulation, the square, parallels, and meridiana, 4be., which have bee& 
proved not feasible or natural in the development of this sdcnca, tea* 
cess seems to Indioate that the drde " has it** 

National Outline Maps (per set) $15 03 

Fdr the school-roMn wafis. In preparation 
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VaHonai Series of Standard Sehoot-I^ooke. 

Monteith & McNally's National Geographies. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Frvm O. F. Bvmkli., Prineipal ybrmai AoouUmug^ ArhmttM, 

Birflm flM ir»r I owd Montelili •xA McNally't OM«nfblflt, nd 4o Ml litiiMIl to 
ffoo««ii«6 tiMa Um iMrt tliM •vw MOM imdtf my obienrfttton. 

JVom Ham iLTOV MoAfbb, i?»jMrifie»*idenl CbUiMU CMin^ft UUmwri* 

Monteith And McNallj'c 0«9grtt»M<*« ar* snporior lo any In om t la point of bn 
Jinlnl exeeation thoy are cei:taini7 aurival«4. 

Fnfm, B. W. Pan, PrimApal FUmw* Onm^ IfuMicI^ VltemMiik 

We hare need MontelthU Geograplilea In the tnefltale fn two Teara, irhort ttiif 
have giTen the beat oitiafaetion. I most heaHBy indone and reooauaend them. 

Jfrvm Z^nisan PtAsoDT, iWfM^MZ Mwo^ Sehoot, Lowdl, MMmaekuteU$, 

I hare examined Konteith's Oeographiea earefUIy, and feel confident In aajflnf that 
ttaj are the bett 9erie$ of ^hogntj^Mm that hare oome nnder mj ehaervation. 

Fnm BxT. B. St. Jambs Far, A.M., PruUent WotUdfiffhn FemaU OOUgey 0M$. 
We hare need McNallj and Montelth*a Oeographiea for threa years, and uroold nol 
f g^sn ge them for any otbera in the market 

From R. M. MAon, SuperitiUndeni Centre C<nmtg^ Penmyboamia, 
Monteith and MelVally'a Geographies hare been examined earelUIy, and I am frM 
to eay I think tliey m% soperior in many respeets to any oU^ systvn. 

Fram W. U AiJEZAKncn, PruLdentNaeogdmkneMtfft^ Teeon, 
I regard as p e rib et, In every rei^eeti ** Monteith and MWaly*a Geographical 



From 0. P. Ds Ham^ Prinelpdl Korth HOI PubUe B^mi^ BmUngUm^ /otook 
I fiiTored the adeptt e n of Monteith and MoNaUy^s flerlea of G e o g ia phiea, beeaose I 
Bked them : and Q«ir« aAar nearly a yaar*a trial of them la the sduMl-room, I Ukt 
than better than ever. 

From B. A. AnAVt, Memlm <^f Board f^f JRIueatton, Nma York. 
I have found, by «ssaMn«tion of the Book of Supply of our Boar4 that oonaiderahly 
the largest number of any series nov nsed in our pnbho schools is the National, 1^ 
MonteiUi and MeNaUy. 

From JoeiAJO. T. Bbadi, Prinelpdl Union Sokool^ Mar$haUt Mkhigttn, 
This series was adopted after a eareftil examination of the best works In this bxaash 
•f study, and a year's e:q>erienoe makes us better and better satlsfled with our choloa. 

From Emobt F. Siaoiro, Principal Sigh Sehooi^ Bridgeport^ OonneeHeuL 
We are using, with veiy great satisfisetion. In tim sohool with which I am connacteda 
Monteith and McNally's Oeographiea. Other schools In this city are nslng them with 
the same fayerable o^nlon of thdr merits. 

I^rom A. S. MoGxLL, Superintenient IFSeoUet CouiUy, JBrnissoto. 

I am happy to expresa my hearty approval of the Seriee througkouL 

From Jamm N. TowKsmra, Superintendent PiOUe SBhooU, Hudmn, New For A 

I have ear^^My examined your seiles of Monteith and McNally's Oeographisi. 

They are comprehensive, accurate, well graded, handsomely gotten up, eompUie. 1 

am frank to eonftas that I confer it by fur the best series ev«r piAllshed In Hdl 

sountry. They are unrivaled. We have recently adojted them la the public sehooll 

•f this dty, to the infinite ddight of the students, and to the entire satlafiMt^>n of tht 
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J^aiionai Series ^fSimndard SehoolSooks. 

The National System of Geography, 

Bt Monteith & MoNallt. 

TImm popolar tat-bookt bftT« Wem adopted, bj oflMal Mithori^, for Um Mkools 
«f tb« Mlowliif BtotM, dtlcf, vbA. anodatloiM— la niMt amm for ezdstlT* tad ml- 

teBMt. 

XiinrMorA. ]»7 Bteto BmM of XdMattoa. 
yvuiOHi; i>o. dow 

A1.ABA1IA. I>«w d4 

MnsovBL Bj Bttto BopMriateBdeat of Oommon Behoolfc 
Iowa. DAi dew 

Kaotah !)•. do. 

TBantMSB. Do. do, 

TasimA. 97 Steto Teaehoii^ ConroatkB. 
MiMIM I PW. Do. do. 

fsui. Do. do. 

i^ TUilb fadadoe aearij orory State In vUcih oiBdal reoommendatlon li mai^ 

Hev Toik Cllj. LmdiTlUa. 

nfooUjTB. llevenc. 

HevOrieeai. MKwsalgeek 



Udunond. Bodiester. 

JanejCttf. Mobile. 

Hertford. STrmeaee. 

W o r eee t e r . MMapUi 

Utlee. Serennali. 

ffUadagtoB. lodiaiMipflltai 

ftvntoD. SpriagAeld. 

tforfolk. WbeeUng. 

Nonrich. Toledo. 

Loekport Bridgeport 

Dabaqne. St PeoL 
Aad e mnltltiide of leae ImjKtrtent points. 



1M Soeielj of the CHaisnAM Baonixie, rq>reeenting 40,000 piqdK 

The FaAHcnoAX Bbothbbs, 8,000 pupils. 

AmnwoATf HnexoifAST Sogixtt, 60,000 pnplli. 



THE PSraSDMEN, 

^f State Soperinleadents nader the Freedmen^e Borean ef 
ISofiih CarfMmOk, Qwrgia, 

Louisiana. Teaaa. 



POx Neir trinmpbs of these trol/ SaHondl books, see omeat aaaiben ef ) 
■dasatlonal Bulletin. 
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27^ ^mti&ftat Series of Stctndard Seho^i^Tookt. 

MAT HEMAT ICS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

WLkxaJK 

1. Davies' Primary Arithmetio $25 

2. Davies' Intellectual Arithmetio ...... 45 

3. Davies' Elements of Written Arithmetio ... 50 $ 65 

4. Davies' Practical Arithmetic) 1 00 1 10 

Key to Practical Arithmetio .....*! 00 

5. Davies' University Arithmetio 1 40 1 65 

Key to University Arithmetio ....*! 40 

ALGEBRA. 

\ Davies* New Elementary Algebra 1 25 1 ^ 

Key to Elementary Algebra *1 25 

2. Davies' University Algebra 1 60 1 75 

Key to University Algebra *1 60 

3. Davies' Bourdon's Algebra 225 245 

Key to Bourdon's Algebra *2 25 

GEOMETRY. 

i. Davies' Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry 1 40 1 55 

2. Davies' Legendre's Geometry 2 25 2 45 

3. Davies; Analytical Geometry and Calculus . . 2 50 2 70 

4. Davies' Descriptive Geometry 2 75 3 00 

MENSURATION. 

1. Davies' Practical Mathematics and Mensuration 1 40 1 55 

2. Davies' Surveying and Navigation 2 50 2 70 

3. Davies' Shades, Shadows, and Perspective . . 8 75 4 03 

MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 

Davies' Grammar of Arithmetic .♦50 

Davies' Outlines of Mathematical Science *1 00 

Dav es' Logic and Utility of Mathematics *1 50 

i^avtes 4 Peck'i Dictionary of Mathematics , , , . .♦a 60 
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f%e Mfi^nai S0rie$ of Siamdmrd ^aJkoiU-'SooM^. 

DAYIES* NATIONAL OOUBSi; of MATHEMATICS. 

ITS RECORD. 

lo ^kimSmg fn ikk ferlec the irtt place Mnong Auerlesn tcct-booki, of whaterer 
cUm« the PobHshert appeal to the magnifioent record which ito Tolames haTo earned 
inrlof the iMrtuf-pH tfeart of Dr. Charlea Daviea* mathematical labora. The nnre' 
nltthif exertlona of a life-ttme hare plaeod the modem teriee on the aame proud emi- 
Bailee ftmong oompetltMV that each of Its predeceaaora haa taoeessiTelj enjoyed in a 
•oarae of eoiiiiintty faaprarad editfcma, »ow rotwiae* te their petfeol fnMoB—for U 
•eems ln4aad that this adeooe is lusoeptlMe sfao fMther dMiiwiitrattoa. 

Daring the period alluded to, vuaj authors aad editors in this department have 
started into pubtie notloe, and hj borroiring ideas and processes original with Dr. 
Dariea, hare efOoyed a brief popularltf, but are now almost unknown. Many of the 
•ertes of to^^aj, built upoa a similar basis, and deserlbed as **modem boolu,'* are 
aestloed t* a similar fate ; whUe the most Car-SMlag eye wBl tod it diffieolt to fix the 
time, on tko bads of any data allMrded by their past history, wheo these books wHI 
eease to increase and prosper, and fix a still firmer hold on Uie affection of erery 
•dueated AmerieaiL 

One cause of tliis unparalletod popularity la fmind in tiie fitet that the enterprise ot 
•he author did not eease with the origiiial ooi^letiaa of his boolcs. Always a practi- 
cal teachor, b« has incorporated in his text-boolu from time to timo the adrantages 
of erery Improreroent In methods of teaching, and every advance in scienee. ^ Daring 
all the years in which he has been laboring, he constantly anbmltited his own tiieorlea 
and those of others to the practies] test of tbe daas-room— Approving, r^ecting, or 
Modifying them as the experience thus obtaiaed might suggest In this way he has 
been ablt to psoduce an almost perfect series of class-boolcs, in which every depart- 
ment of maUiematics has received minute and exhaustive attention. 

Nor has he yet retired from the field. SMI in ttie prime «f life, and ei^ying a ripe 
•xperienoe which no other nvfng mathemstteian or teacher can emulate, his pen is 
ever ready te earry en tbe good woik^ as the progress of science may demand. Wit- 
ness his recent exposition of the ** Metric System,** which received the official en- 
dorsement of Congress, by its Committee on Uniform Weights and Measures. 

Datosb* BTtmc 18 TOB ACKixowhKD9m> NamoKAX. StaxnaBD torn ns Uirzips 
SiATii, for the following reasons :— 

Ist It is the basis of instruction in the great national sdiools at West Point and 
Annapoliap 

id. It has received tbe qwui endofeeaent of tJie Nadonal OoBgwss. 

td. It is exdasively used hi the publle sdiosls ef the National CapltaL 

4th. The officials of thfl Q^vemBient use it aaaathoritj in all cases involving mathe* 
matical questions. 

5th. Our great soldiers and saOors commanding the national armies and navlef 
were educated in this system. So hsve been a minority of eminent sdeotists in this 
country. All these refer to ** Davies** as authority. 

4kh. A larger number of American dtlaens have received Adr edncatton firam this 
flian from any other series. 

7th. The series has a largsr dreidatlon tkrouf^oiit the wMa eewitry than any 
•ther,}>eins§aUn9ivelyU99iinfmylState in th^ Unions 
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n^ ATif/Ufmi Series of Sttmdard SchooiSooks. 

MATHEMATIC9-Contifiu«4. ** 

ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES.^ 

Rfiick's Examples in Denaminate Numbers % 50 
ftwek's Examples in Arithmetic i OD 

Th6M TolameB diffsr from the <ir4inarx artthmette in their peealUrijr 
praotieal character. Thej are eomposed mainly of examples, and alford 
the most severe and thorough disdpUne for the mind. While a book 
whi^ should contain a complete tceanse of theory and practice vould Iw 
too cumbersome for every-day use, the insaffid«n^ of jiro^oerf ^wc^mplM 
has been a sooroe of complaint 

HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

Church's Elements of Calculus 3 50 

Church's Analytical Geometry ••••.. 2 60 
Church's Descriptive Geometry, with Shades, 

ShftdoWfl, and P«rq>ectiYe .,.»••• 4 00 

TheM Tolnmei eooitftnU the •« Weal PoliiC Conm** In Uieir levtni 

departek^ntSi 

Courtenay's Elements of Calculus • • • • 3 oo 

A vork eipedaHy pepolar at tfie South. 

Hackley's Trigonometry . 3 00 

with «ppHoatl—e to naT lga M e ^ and wm w ^ f lmg, naatkal and p 
pBooMlcf am4 fwdetf , and lofwithwitn, trjgenematrioil, aa4 i 



SLATED ARITHMETICS. 

The PobHaheri hare tlie plearare to announce that fhef have ptrlbeted 
arrangements with the proprietor of Jooelyn^s patent for Slated Bopks, wherahj 
the **Naaonal Series of School Books** will enjoy the exdosire use of thu 
remarkable and raluable inrentlon. It consists of the application of anarHAdaUr 
'Mated snrfiftce to the Inner eerer of a book, with flap of the same epenlng oatwftrd, 
so that etodents maj refer to the book and use tne slateat one and the same time, 
and as though the slate were detached. When folded np, the slate preserrea 
examples and memoranda titt needed. The material used Is as duable aa the 
•tone slate. The additional cost of books thus improred is trifling. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Resolution of the Committee of the House of Bepresentatires on a ^'Unlfoma 
System of Coinage, Weights, and Measures.** 

Be U Resolved, That Professor Charles Daylea, LL.D., of the State of New Yorl^ 
be requested to confer with superintendents of public Instruction, and teachers ot 
schools, and others interested in a reform of the present ineongmoas system, and 
hy lectures and addresses, to promote its genend introduction and use. 

The official yersten of ttie Metric System, aa prepared hy Dr. DaTles, may he fannd 
fo the Written, Praetieal, and Unirerslty Arithmetiof of the MathenMHad Series, aid 
Is also published separately, price postpaid, >foe cmtS^ 
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^TiaHonai Seri49 of Standard Sehoa^^lf^oh^^ 

Davies' National Course of Mathematics. 

TBSTIKONIALS. 



JWm L. Tax BoooKmr, Mite S^Mrliiteii(teil Ai6»0 iMCrue^ 
Tht seriM of Arithmetloi edited by Prol DaTles, end pobliahed by yonr firm, luv* 

iMD «aed for mmnj years la the Mbeeli of atrenl eovntfoik end tkeei^ of iBilllMti'n, 

•ad haTo been apprmd by teaehen and oonunlafionera 
Under the law of 180S, ettabmhtng a mdfonn lyilein of Ftee Pobtle Soboola, theet 

Arltbmetioa irere vnaaloioady adopted 1^ the State Board of Bdoeation, after a eare> 

fU examinatioii, and are nov need in all the Pnblie Schools of Maryland. 
These fitets erldenoe the high oidnlon entertained by the School AothorMesof Uk« 

falne of the series theorellcsiUy and praetlcally. 

Wrvm HosAOB Wnem, A^ssfdenl of tht CotUffe of JTew York. 
The undersigned has examtaed, vlth care ind thonrilit, sereral Tolnmes of Davtotf 
Mathematica^andtsofthe epinlontfaat»a8airfaele,it is the mesi eompiett and besl 
•sorse for Academic and Collegiate instmctlon with which he is acquainted. 

IHm Datid N. Camf, 8taH St ^ p tHn i s n cMH <^ C b im e w Sokm>Ut 0imm4eHimL 
I haTo ezassined DaTle^ Series of Arithmetios with some care. The langoage is 
fllear and preeise; each prindfle Is tborooghly assilyaed, and the whole so arranged 
as to fsdlitate the work of Instmction. Having observed the satisfaction and success 
with which the dJflJMent books have been ■sedbfsMioeafe teaehen, tfc gives me pleia- 
are to commend them to others. 

JVvm J. O. WiLtoir, Ohalmuin C&mmUUs MS Teaoi-B^oki, WaMnffitm, D, O, 
I consider Davias* Arittuaetfas decidedly superior to any ether series^ and hi this 
Mdnlon I am sustained, I believe, by the entire Board of Education and Corps ol 
Teadiers in this dty, where tbey have been used for several years pastk 

JVom Joaw L. CAMFsaix, Prq^kmor qf MaikmnaHet^ Wdbcuh (MEsfs, l%4i9nd, 

A proper combination of abstract reasoning and practical Ulustratioii is the chief 

aaweUeDce In Prof. Davie^ Mathematical works. I prefer his Arithmetics, Algebras, 

Qeometry, and Trigonometry to all others now In use, and cordially recommend them 

la an who desire the advancement of sonad leartttag. 

JV*M» Majob 0. H. Wmaajomr^ Oo pti u mm U ^^tpeotor tf MUHartr 9AooU. 
Be sssarsd I regard theworks of FrsJBSsor Davles, with which I am ssqaalnkd, aa 
hf fitr the best text-books in print on the sul^ects which they treat I shall esvtafalj 
eneaarage their adoption wherever a word Ikom me may be of any avalL 

JVom T. MoC. BAixAHTnvs, Pn^kmor Maik^matiot^ Cumberland OMegs, Kentucky. 
I hare leog taaght Prol Davies* Coarse of Matbematies, and I continae te like their 



JFrom Jomr McLbak Bsli^ & A.» Principal of Lower Canada CoiUge. 
I have used Bevies' Arithmetieal and Mathematical Series as tezt-books In tha 
aebools under my charge for the last six yean. These I have found of great ef&caey 
la exdtfeng, invigonting, and concentntiiig the SnteUectoal faculties oi the young. 

Easb treatise serves as an introductien to the next higher, by the similarity of ita 
leaaonings and methods ; and the student is carried forward, by eaqr and gradaal 
ateps, over Hbe whole field of mathematical Inquiry, and that, too^ in a ehorUr time 
tfaui Is usually occupied la mastering a single departeient. I sineerely and heartily 
M .^ ........ - r feUcw-teachen in '^ 



them to the attention of my feUcw-teachera in Canada. 
From D. W. Stkklx, Prin, PhUekoian Academy^ Cold Springe^ Texan, 
I have used Davies' Arithmetics till I know them nearly by heart A better series 
ef school-books never were published. I have recommended them untH they an now 
■aed in all this re^^on of country. 

A large mass of sliaflar ** Opinions'* may be obtained by addressing the puUishen 
for special eireular for Uavies* Mathematica. New recommendations are puhUshadfei 
aarrent aumhera of tiie Educational Bulletin, 
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27^ J^TcUiofiat Series of Stafidard Sehoal^^ooki. 

HISTOKY. 



Honteith's Youth's History, $ to 

A Hiatonr of the United States for banners. It is arranged upon the 
eateehetieHl plan, with illuttratiTe maps and engraTiugs, review qaeKtionfl, 
dates ia pareothesea (that their atody may be optionai with the youag;er 
class of learners), and intercstlog Htogmphieal Sketehes of ail persona 
who have been promiaeotty Ideetiied with the liistory of our coontry. 

Willard's United Stales, Sch. ed., |i 40. Un. ed. 2 25 

Do. da University edition, . 2 25 

The pisn of this standard work Is chronologically exhibited in front of 
the title-page ; the Maps and Sketches are found useful assistants to the 
memory, and dates, usually so difflcult to remember, are so systematically 
arranged as in a great degree to obriate the diffiealty. Candor, impar- 
tiality, and aocuvacy, are the distinguishing featarca of the narratlTtt 
portiea. 

Willard's Universal History, 2 2S 

The most valoable features of the ** UMted States'* are reprodeced in 
this. Tlie pecuUaritiea <^ Uie work are its great conciseness and the 
promfawDoe given to the ehnmologioal order of eveota The margia 
xnarlcs each successive era with great distinctness, so that tlie pui^ re- 
tains not only the event but its time, and thus fizea the order of history 
firmly and usefhllyin his mind. Mrau 'WiBard*s books are constantly 
revised, and at all times writtea up to embrace important Listoriou 
events of recent date. 

Board's liistory of England 1 76 

By an authoress well known for the success of her History of the United 
States. The social life of the English people is felicitously interwove.^ 
as in fact, with the civil and military trausactions of the realm. 

Ricord's History of Rome, 1 60 

Possesses the charm of an attractive romance. The Faldea with which 
this history sbounds are introduced in such a way as not to deceive the 
inexperienced, while adding materially to the value of the work as a rcli- 
able index to the character and institutions, as well as the history of the 
Boman people. 

Banna's Bible History, 1 25 

The onlv compendium of Bible narrative which aflbrds a conneeted ard 
chronological view of the important events there recorded, divested of &U 
superfluous detalL 

Summary of History, Complete eo 

American History, $0 40. French and Eng. Hist. 35 

A wsli proportioned outiine of leading events, coodeming the sulMtanre of the 
more extensive text-bo(A in common use Into a series of statements so briof. that 
every word may be committed to memory, and yet so comprehensive that it 
presents an accurate thou^ general view of the whole continuous life of nations. 

marsh's Ecclesiastical Kistory, 2 oo 

Questions to ditto, 75 

Affording the History of the Church !n all ages, with accounts of the 
pagan world during Biblical periods, and the character, rise, and progress 
of all Religions, as well as the various sects of the worshipers ia Christ 
The work Is eatirel/ aon ■ectsrisn, though strlcUy catbolio. 
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f7^ ^dttional Series of Sian4ar4 School* 9ooib$. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Beers' System of Progressive Penmanship. 

Per dozen .$2 25 

TMt **romid band** systeti •# P«mmmMp ia tw«lT« nmiibtrat wm- 
OMnds llMir bjr Its ilmpUdtf and Ihwoghn— . The first four nnmben 
priaMTT bo«ka Mm. ft to 7, •Antmemk bMks %» bojrt. Noa 8 to M, 
uoa books for girta. Nofa 11 ^uk \% orumeotal poBUMmUp. 



Tbeso books aro prlotod from stoel pistes (oagrMrod bf M oLmb), and sro 



Beers' Slated Copy Slips, p« »* *» 

AH begfonors riioald prMtto, for a tvw ireekSi slalo exercises, fomiliar- 
Ulng them wiUi the form of the letters, the motions of the hsod and arm, 
Act Ae. These eopy sUps. 81 In number, supply an the copies found in a 
eomplete sailet of writinf-books; at a trifling cost 

Payson,Dunton4Scribner'sCopy-B'ks.P.doz^ 25 

The National System of Penmanship, In three distinct series— (1> Com- 
mon School Series, eomprishig the first six nnml>ers ; (2) Business Series, 
lfoa.8,ll,MidU; (8) Ladies^ Scrle^ Nosl f, 9, and la 

Fulton & Eastman's Chirographic Charts,*3 75 

To ambelllsb the sebool room walls, aad ftnrnith #«ss exerslse te the 
eleasots of Pewnaosfcip. 

Payson's Copy-Book Cover, per hundred .*3 oo 

Protects erery page except the one la use, and fbmishes ** Bnet** vltk pcoper 
■lope for the penman, under. Patented. 

National Steel Pens, Card with all tindi . . . »18 

Pronounced by competent judges the perfection of American-made pena^ aad 
superior to any foreign article. 

Index Pen, per gross ... 75 



SCHOOL SERIES. 
School Pea. per gross, . .$ 60 
Academic Pem, do . . 68 

Fine Pointed Pen, per gross Td 

POPULAR SERIEd. 

Capitol Pen, per gross, . . 1 00 

do do pr. boxof 2 dos. 29 

Bullion Pen (iwit gold) pr. gr. 75 

Ladies* Pen do 63 



BUSINESS SESISS. 

Albata Pen, per gross, • . 40 

Bank Pen, do . . 70 

Empire Pen, do . . 70 

Commercial Pen, per gross . 60 

Express Per do . 75 

Falcon Pen, do . 70 
Elastic Pen,. da .70 



Stimpson's Scientific Steel Pen, per gross .♦a oo 

One forward and two backward arches, ensuritig great strength, wdl- 
balanced elasticity, CTenness of point, aiid smoothness of execution. One 
gross in twelre contains a Scieatifio Gokl Pen. 

Stimpson's Ink-Retaining Holder, w^ doE. .*2 oo 

A simple apparatus, wbieh does not get out of order, vitbbolds at a 

e'ng^e dip as mnch ink as the pen would otherwise roaliae from a dose» 
trips to the iukstand, which it supplies with moderate and easy flow. 

^limpson'sGbldPen^SS 00;wilhInkRetainer*4 50 
stimpson's Penman's Card, ........ 50 

One dosen&teel Pens (assorted points) and Patent Ink-retaining Pen- 
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2^ J^uHonal Settles of Standard School IBooks. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

Smith & Martin's Book-keeping .... $i 25 
Blanks to ditto ♦eo 

This woilc is b]r a practio! feeaeher uid a praotieal book-keeper. It !• 
of a thoroughly popular clasa, and will be welcomed by every one who 
loves to see Uieoi^ aad prae^ce wnnbined in an easy, coBcisa, and 
methodical fbrin. 

The Sfaigle Eetry portiim is weU adapted to Mpply a want felt in nearly 
all other treatisea, which seem to be prepared meialy for the use of wfaole- 
sale merchants, learing reteilers, nieeniraies, farmers, ibc, who transact 
the greater portion of the business of the country, without a guide. The 
work is also commended, on this aocoant, for general use in Young Ladies* 
Seminaries, where a tborongfa grounding in the irirapler form of accounts 
will be inraliiaUe to the future hoosekeepers of the natioo. 

The treatise on Double Bntiy Book-keeping oombines all the adivaa- 
tages of the most recent methods, with the utmost simplicity of application, 
thus affording the pnpii aU tha adrahtages of actual experience in the 
counting-hottse, and giving a dear comprebeaslon of uie entire sal>> 
Jecc through a judicious course of mercantile transactions. 

The shape of the book is such that the transactions can be presented as 
in actual practice ; and the idmplified form of Kanks, three in number, 
adds greatty to the ease experieiteed te aoquirit^ the seienee. 

DRAWING. 

The Little Artist's Portfolio *50 

25 Drawing Cards (progressive patterns), 25 Blanks, and a fine Arti8t*s 
Pencil, all in one neat envelope. 

Clark's Elements of Drawing *ioo 

Containing full instructions, with appropriate designs and copies for a 
complete course in this grac^ul art, from the first rndioents ^ outHae ta 
the finished sketches of landscape and scenery. 

Fowle's Linear and Perspective Drawing *60 

For the cultivation of the eye and hand, with c(^our illustrations and 
directionss w'>ich will «nable the taskltted teaeher to learn the art himself 
while instructing his pupils. 

Monk's Drawing Books— Six Numbers, per set*2 fiS^ 

A series of progresfuve l)rawii« Books, presenting eopy and blank on 
opposite pagna The copies are 'lac-si. uilps of tlie best imported litho- 
graphs, the originals of which cost from 50 cents to $1.60 each in tha 
pri:it-8tore<i. l«)ach book contains tXfimn large patterns. No. 1.— Ele- 
mentary studies ; No, 2.— Studies of Foliaj^o ; Na 8.— Landscapes ; No. 
4. —Animals, I. ; No. 5.— Animals, H. ; No. «.— Marine Views, dec. 

Ripley's Map Drawing l 26 

One of tlie nost efficient aids to tlie aoqairemeut of a knowledge v^ 
geography is the practice of map drawing. It is useful for the same reason 
that th<i best exercise in orthography is the toritiiig of diflBcult words. 
Sigiit comes to the aid of hearing, and a double impression is produced 
upon tht) mi^mory. Knowledge becomes less mechanical and more intni- 
tivn. Tha student who has sketched the outlines of a country, and dotted 
tl ►? imp ortaut places, i3 liLtle likely to forget either. The^rapression pro- 
duced miy bo compared to that of a traveler who has bewi over the 
ground, wbilo moro comprehensive and aocorato in detail 
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f%€ National Series of Standard Sehooi^lBooJhh 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 



FAMILIAB SCIENCE 
Norton & Porter's First Book of Science, • H 75 

I By cmlmnt ProAMon cf Yale OoUcg*. Omtitei th« prindplM of 
NatanI PhOowphy. AatrooOBT, CI»« ialaU y, PfeyriologT, and Oeologj. 
Anaaged «a tha Uataehadeal plan for primary daaea and begUmera. 

Chambers' Treasury of Knowledge, • • • i 25 

ProgressiTe leMooi upon— j&«<, cobibmb thian which He most hnme- 
dUtelT arotind m, aad ink aUraei klie atteatfon •# the young mind ; 
meonL eommoo ol||«ets firom tha Mioaral, Animal, aiid Vegetable king, 
doms, manufMtared article^ and miaoeUaneons aobstanees ; thirds a aja. 
teniatto rinw of Nature VBder the Tariooa e cie ii eee. May be need aa * 
Header or Text-Book. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHT. 
Norton's First Book in Natural Philosophy, l oo 

By Prof. 5fAkTO}r, of Yale College. Designed for beginners ; profusely 
Illustrated, and arranged on the Cateehetleal plan. 

Peck's Ganot's Course of Nat. Philosophy, i 75 

The standard text-book of France, Americanized and popularised by 
Prof. Pick, of Columbia College. The most magnificent system of iUus- 
tration erer i^opted in an A»erlean eefaool-book ia here foand. For 
intermediate classes. 

Peck's Elements of Mechanics, 2 25 

A suitable introduction to Bartletf s higher treatises on Mechanical 
Phflosophy, and adequate in itself for a complete aeadeuleal course. 

Bartlett's Synthetic Mechanics, 3 75 

Bartlett's Analytical Mechanics, ^ ^ 

Bartlett's Acoustics and Optics, 3 oc 

A system of Collegiate Philosophy, by Pro£ Baxxlri, of West Point 
Military Academy. 

a-EOLOaT.. 
Page's Elements of Geology, i 25 

A volume of Chambers* Educational Course. Praetioal, simple, and 
eminently calculated to make the study interesting. 

Timon's Manual of Geology, 12 

The first Geoloe:tBt of the country has here prodnced a -work worthy of 
his reputation. The plan of presenting the subject is an obvious improve- 
ment on older methods. The department of PahBontology reoeives esp*> 
eial attention. qq 
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J^uHonal SeH^s t?/* Standard Schao^Sook$^ 

Peck's Ganot's Popular Physics. 

T£STIMONIAIiS. 

Fnm Pbov. Aloxzo Goluk, Cornell College, lovM. 
I BM pleued-with it I have decided W introdaoe It aa a text-book. 

^ From "BUT. Joknbok, J^etidaiU MadUon Ocilege, Shamn, Mtm» 
I am pleased vith Feck* 8 Oanot, and fl^nk it a magnificent book. 

From pBor. Edwabd Baooks, Pignn$ylvania StaU Kormnl School 
So eminent are its merits, tliat it will be introdneed as the text-book opon elemtn* 
httj physics in this institntioa. 

From H. H. Lockwood, Profewor Naiwrdl Philo9opl»if U, S, Naml Awdemg, 
I am 80 pleased wiUi it that I will probably add it to a course of lectores giren to tlM 
Bd4shipmen of ,this,8chool OB physics. 

From Oboi S. Macxo, Pro/etwr IMurtA Hidory UnivertOy of NeuhviUe, Temn. 
I bate decided on ttie introduction of Peck^s Ganot*8 Philosophy, as I am satisfied 
that it is the best book for the purposes of my pupils that I haye seen, combining sim* 
^ pli<4ty of explanation with elegance of illustratioi}. 

From W. S. McRax, SuperirUenderU Vevay Public Schools, Indiana. 
Haying ourefhllyexamined a nnmber of te<t-heoks on natural plUlosophy, I do aot 
hesitate to express my decided opinion in £ayor of Peck's Ganot. The matter, style, 
and illnstrHtlon eminently adapt uie work to the popular wants. 

From'^x^. SAkxTEi MdEimncr, D.D., PretHdent Austin Cbllege, HuntsvilU, Tessas, 
It giyes me pleasure to commend it to teachers. I haye taught some t lasses with H 
as our text, and must say, for simplicity of style and clearness of illustration, I hay* 
fonnd nothing as yet published of equal yalue to the teacher and pupil. 

■ Frsm a Y« 01SAX, JPrineipal IfapUtoood InsUtuU, Ptdt8fi4d, Mass, 
I am mncl^ pleased with its ample illustrations by plates, and its clearness and ^m« 
pliolty of statement. It eovors the groond nsually gone oyer by our higher classes 
and contains many fresh fllnstrations trom life or dail^ occurrences and new applies^ 
tions of scientific principles tasacli,i 

From J. A. BAimxLD, 'SiipertnUndenC MarshdlX Public Schools, Michigan. 
I haye used Peck's Oanot since 1863, and irith increasing pleaaure and satisfaetloii 
each term. • I consider It snperior to any ot&cr woi^ on phjnsias in its adaptatioa ta eur 
h^ sduK^ and aoad^^mies. Its illustrations are svq;>erb— better than three times 
their number of pages of fine print 

Frogn A. ScranruB, Pr^tfessorqf MalfionaiUfi in BaMnoin UnivtrtAtiu Berea, Ohto» 

After a careful examination of Peck's Ganof s Natural Philosophy, and an actual 

lest of its merits as a text-book, I can heartily reeommend it as admirably adapted to 

' meet the wtettf of the g)«dtf of students for whi^ it Inteadftd. lib dfitgi^ms and fihw 

trations are unrivaled. We use it in the Baldwin Uniyeisky. 

From D. C. Van Nokman, Principal Van Norman Institute, New York. 
The Natural Philosophy of M. Ganot, edited by Prof. Peck, is, in my opinion, the 
best work of its lund, for the use intended, oyer published in this country. Whether 
regarded in relation to tiie natural order of the topics, the precision and clearness ol 
Its definitions, .or the fullness and beauty of its illustrations, it Is certainly, I think, aa 
adyanee. 



C^^For many ilmilar testimonials) see oorrent nombers of the lUastrated BdaMr 
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NATURAL •aCNCe-CMtiiMMd. 

OHEMISTRT. 

Forty's First Book of Chemistry, . . . 41 oo 
Porter's Prinotples of Chemistry, . . . : 2 00 

The atev* wt% wUdy kMnm as the prtdoetion* i:^ one of iha BKnt 
ominent Mleiitiie men of Anerifltt. TbeeztreiiMiinipUfltylii the method 
of p rw ea ttng Mm tdeBoe, while eshftotllTely treated, has excited ml- 
venal eoaiMaadatlea Ay p ar a lM adegqate te the perAMwanee of everr 
experiment meotiooed, may he had of the pnhltaheri tor a tHdiag earn. 
The eflort to poputerlae the adeoee la a great miceeac It is nov within 
the reaeh ef fke poortal Mid leaat eapaMe at oneeb 

. . . 1 76 



Darby's Text-Book of Chemistry, 

rmrmf m vmemMV3r« draaBag wm aB^eei wt mtmm 



Ibreiipi to it (aoeh aa hoat, light. eleetri«lty, etej, hot iWMUy aUevad to 
eagroaa too modi attentton la ordinary aeheol-hooka. 

Gregory's Organic Chemistry, 2 50 

Gregory's Inorganic Chemistryp 3 50 

Tlw aeienee ezhaaatirely treated. Fbr ooOegea and medkid itadentai 

Steele's Fourteen Weeks' Course, l 25 

A snecesafnl effort to reduce the atudy to the limits of a BtngU term, 
therebr mald^ feasible Its general introdnedon in inslitations of ererj 
character The anthor*s felicity of style and sneoeas in making the 
■deoce -m imlnffntly interettiwf are neeuUarly notleeable featured 

Chemical Apparatus, to accompany **Porter^ 20 00 
do do to aooompany " Stede" 26 00 

BOTANY. 
Thinker's First Lessons in Botany, * . . . 40 

ForchUdreiL The tedwieal tewna are largely J i a e ea sed with In fcf er 
of an easy and familiar style adapted to the amalleat leanMiL 

Wood's Direct Lessons in Botany, • • . • i 36 

Wood's Intermediate Botany, 2 26 

Wood's New Class-Book of Botany, • • . 8 60- 

The stnndard text-books of the United States in ^Is department: Tn 
style they are simple, popular, and Hrely t In arraagemeot, easy and nat- 
ural ; in deseription, graphic and striotiy exact The Tables fbr Analysis 
nre reduced to a perfect system. More are annnatty sold ttaanef^ othsts 
eombined. 



Darby's Southern Botany, 2 00 

Einbraeing general Structural and Miysiologlcal Botany, with vegetable 
products, and descriptlont of fioothem nlantiu and n complete flosn of 
ftsfioBtheniStnleik ^. 
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2%s ^ati€mai Series of Standard Schoot^^ooJbs. 

NATURAL SCICNOC-Oonthttied 

PHTSIOLOO-T. 
Jarvis' Primary Physiology, ..... 4 73 
Jarvis' Physiology and Laws of Health, 

The wAy books eztaofc vhidi approach thia wbleot with a nroper Tiaw 
of the true object of teachinc PbTsiology in aehooli, yia.. that acholara 
may know how to take care of their own health. In bold contrast with 



1 65 



the MMtract Ami»mi9%^ whfteh ehildr«a learn aa tha^ woald Greek or 
Latin (and forget aa soon), to <tt«ctpUiM tiks fntnd, are these text-books, 
using the setewds as a seoondary consideration, and only so far as Sa 
J iat the comprehension of the <aao« of heaUh. 



Hamilton's Vegetable & Animal Pliysiology, i 25 

The two branchea of the scieneo combined in one Tohime toad tho Mft* 
deut to a proper comprehension of the Analogies of Nature. 



ASTRONOMY. 



Willard's School Astronomy, 

By neana of dear and attracttre Illustration 



_^ tions, •ddrearing the eye hi 

many eases by amdagiea, oarafel definitlans of aU aee es a ar y technical 
teims, a cai eful avoidance of Terbiage and unimportant matter, partteolar 
attention to analysis, and a general adoption of the aimplest methods, 
Mrs. Willard has made tha bast and most attraetiva §Uimi»tmry Afltma» 



1 0( 



attention to analysis, and a general adoption of the aimplest methods, 

Mrs. Willard 

omy extant 

Mclntyre's Astronomy and the Gtobes^ • • l 50 

A com^te treatise for iutermediate classes. Highly approved. 

Bartlett's Spherical Astronomy, * W 

The West Point course, for adranced classes, with applioationa to tlm 
aurrent wants of Navigation, Geography, and Chronology. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 
Carl's Child's Book of Natural History, • • o 80 

lUnstratiag the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms, with apptt- 
cation to the Arts. Forbeginaen. Beautif ally and eopiooslj OlttsiBatod. 

ZOOLOGY. 
Chambers' Elements of Zoology, 1 50 

A complete and comprehensive lystem of Zoology, adapted for aoa- 
demic instmction, pr(«4tnting a systematio Tiew of toe Awip^ Kii^jdoai 
as a portion of external Nature. 



nr* It will t>e obserred, that, in the VHrious depHrtnients of Natural Science, the 
N.4TIONA1. Sebifs Is extremely rich. The mineral, animal, and vegetable klnf^onis, 
aaattt*r, and the laws that gov<^rn it in all its lorms, are here placed before the 
Undent by those who have mvde its Ktudy a specialty and a life work. The works 
of ProfeKg«>rs Pfxk, of Columbia College, Nobton and Pobtes, of Yale, BAa» 
LXTT, of West Point MiliUry Academy, Emmems, of Williams, and State Geologist 
of New York and North Carolina, Wood, the botanist, and Jab vis, the eminent phyt* 
' * I, are esteemed indubiUble authority in all that concerns .heir several ^ocialtlta 
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J¥WloH€a SetHei of Standard Schooi-^oatt. 

Jams' Physiology and Laws of Health. 

TKSTIMOKIAIifi. 

JWm Sawb. B. McLakk, SuperinlbeinSitint PuUie SehodU, Keokuk, Ioukk 
I mm glad to tee • re^y good ttrtb tt t on tbte nnek negieeled bcaneli. Thit Ip 
rioar, eonelaet MennUe, and emiiMliajr adapted to the das^-room. 

IHm WnxiaM P. Wtbs, I^na^al nf jjcaiiniy, Wiut ChetHtf, Benrnty lv a n lm. 

A tbofoagh esaminatkm liafl ntlrfed me of its aaperior eiairas as a text-book to the 
•ttentSoa of teadier and taoi^t I diaU introduce it at onoe. 

JVom H. R. Saxvobd, PrlnelptA 9f JBssC Ommsm Ckn ^ e rm e » Semimiry, N. T. 

**jTrbt Phjiiologj** is reoeired, and fti1I]rinet onr ezpeetationa. We immediatelj 
adopted it 
JVom Isaac T. Ooodvow, SUiU Stiperintend&iU of Kemmu—pubUaktd In eonmettmn 

** Jarvtf liijriologyf** a eommon-sente, practical iroi4c« with Jost enoogb of anaC- 
emr to midertland the pbyslologieiil portions. The last six pages, on Man's Respoi^ 
iibilitj for his own heslth, are vordi the price of the booic 

From D. W. SnmiB, Suporintendwt PubUe SehooU, Fatt Bioer, Mau. 
I hare examined Jafrli^ ^'PhrstolOgfanH Lairs »f HsallA/* which jon had the 
kindness to send to me n short ume Sgo. In mr judgment it is Hx the best irork of 
the Utaid within mj knowledgoi It lias been adopted as a text-book in our publls 



From Hmr O. IXsitht, Chairman Book CommUtM^ AosCmi, JAms. 
The reryexeenent ^^Fkyriology^^of Dr. Janrls I had intoodneed into onr High 
Sdiool, where tiie stndr had been temporarilj dropped, beHering it to be l^ far the 
best work of the kind Uiat had eome under toy observation; indeed, the reintrodue- 
tion oi the stndjr was delajred for some mon As, because Dr. Jarris* book eonld not be 
had, and we were unwilling to take anj other. 

From Vaaa. A. P. PKMionr, D J>., LUIX* Harmard WniitSrtfUif, 
* * I have been in the habit of examining school-books with great care, and I 
heritate not to say that, of all the text-books on Physiology which have been g^ven to 
Vm public Dr. Jarvis* deserves the first place on the score of accuracy, thoroughneffib 
method, simfolidty of statement, and eonstant reference to topics of p Austical interest 
andutUMy. 

From. Jamxs N. Towvsxin), Superintendent Public SehooU, Wudoon, N. T. 
Every human being is appointed to take charge of his own body ; and of all books 
written npon this snbject, I know of none which will so well |lr^«3re one to do this as 
•*Jarvi8' Physiology"— that is, in so smslt a compass of matter. It considers the 
pure, simple lotos of health paramount to science ; and though the work is thoroughly 
•dentific, it is divested of all cutnbrons technicalities, sad presents the snl^eet of phy- 
idcal life in a manner and style really charming It is unquestionably the I>e8t text- 
bo >k on physiology I have ever seen. It is giving great satiKEftdion in the schools of 
this dty, where it {has been adopted as the standard. 

Prom L. J. Sakpoxd, ItD., Prof, Anatomu and Physiology in Yale CoUege. 

Books on human physiology, designed for the nse of schools, are mora generally a 
(kilure perhaps than are school-books on most other subjects. 

The great want in this departmeat is met, we think, in the. well-written' treatise of 
Dr. Jkryis, eftatitfed ** Physiology and Laws of Health." • • The work is not too 
detailed- nor too expansive in any department, and is clear and concise in all. It te 
not burdened with an excess c^ anatomical description, nor renderc»d discursive by 
many zoological references. Anatomical statements are made to the extent of quali- 
fying the student to attend, understandingly, to an exposition of those functional pro* 
eesses which, collectively, make up healtli ; thus the laws of health are enunciated, 
and many suggestions are given which, if heeded, will tend to its preservation. 



For furthtr testimony of similar character, see current numbers of th^ 
Edneational DnUetin. 
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2^ JVkiHonat Series of Standard ScHooiSookt. 

MODERN LANGUAGE. 

French and English Primer, $10 

German and English Primer, 10 

Spanish and English Primer, 10 

The ntmea of common objects properly illiiitrated and arnuiged in ttucf 
lessons. 

Ledru's French Fables, 76 

Ledru's French Grammar, 1 00 

Ledru's French Reader, 1 00 

The author^s long experieace has enabled him to present the most thor- 
oughly practical text-books extant, in this branch. The system of pro- 
nunciation (by phonetic illustration) is original with this author, and will 
commend itself to all American teachers, as it enables their pupils to se- 
cure an absolutely correct pronunciation without the assistance of a nativs 
master. This feature is peculiarly yaluable also to ** self-taught" students. 
The directions for ascertaining the gender of French nouns— also a great 
stumbling-bloclc— are peculiar to tbis work, and will be found remarkably 
competent to the end proposed. The criticism of teachers and the tert of 
the Bchool-jroom is invited to this excellent series, with eonfideoce. 

Haskin's French and English First Book • 75 

Presents the striking feature of a simultaneous presentation of the ele- 
mentary principles of the rernacular with those of a foreign language. 
This is the method which the practical teacher naturally pursues ki oral 
instruction, and possesses peculiar advantages in application to young 
pupils. 

Pujol's Complete French Class-Book, • • . 2 25 

Offiirs, in one Tolume, methodically arranged, a complete French course 
—usually embraced in series of from five to twdve books, including the 
bulky and expensive Lexicon. Here are Orammar, Conversation, and 
choice Literature — selected from the best French authors. Each branch 
is thoroughly hlhdled ; and the student, having diligently completed the 
eourse as'prescribed, may consider himself, without further application, 
OM/iM in the most polite and elegant language of modern times. 

Maurice-Poitevin's Grammaire Francaise, • 1 0(^ 

American schools are at last supplied with an American edition of this 
famous text-book. Many of our l)est institutions have for years been pro- 
curing it from abroad rather than forego the advantages it offers. The 
policy of putting students who have acquired some proficiency from the 
ordinary text-books, into a Grammar written in the vernacular, can not 
be too highly commended. It affords an opportunity for finish and review v 

at once ; while embodying abondant practice of its own rules. 

Worman's Elementary German Grammar, • 1 2 

A work of great merit. Well calculated to ground the student in thp 
elements of this languid, become so important by the extensive settle- 
ment of Germans in this country. 

Wiliard's Historia de los Estados Unidos, • 2 00 

The History of the United States, translated by Professors Tolon and 
Ds ToBNoe, will be found a yaluable, iaftractire, and entertaining read- 
ing-book for Spaniah dawM. ^ * 
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J^mUnmi Series of Siamdard Se^ooiSoei^s. 

Pujol's Ckmiplete Freneh Glass-^eoL 

TS8TIMOKIALS. 

From Fmmt. Elias Pkimxkb, Union Collie, 
I talM gr«a&pl6Mor« in TOOonniendtag P^|ol Md Tka NonoMf s f^rwiai i Qkm Bttit, 
10 ^Mv b DO Freneh gramniM* or eUm-book which flan Be oompifed irlUi !t Ih e'mi* 
fleltnen, sjelem, deenieii. end genenl ■tiUty. 

From Bdwabd Nosni, Ft^tOiM ^ ifomUkm (^8ff« 
I have eereftdfy exaadned P^)et and Van Norman's French Clan-Book, and am 
«atisll«d of ita anperiorlty, for ooUege pnrpoMs, over any other heretofore need. We 
■hall not fall to use it with oar next claaa in French. 

^rom A. Cincm, Prf^t </ (HndnnaH lAUrarg and SeUmitJUi Iw$MhU. 
I am eonfldent thai it may he made an tnelrment ta eoDmin| la Qie atadeot, la 
flpen bIk months U> a year, the art of epeUdng and writing the French witn almoaf 
M^re floencj aud propria^. 

From HiBAJi Oboutt, A. IC., Prin. GUnwood and TUdtn tadUff Seminat<e9, 
I haTe naed P^fol'a Frcach Grammar in my two tieminariea, exclusively, for mora 
than a Tesr, and hare so beeltatioa in iajring that 1 regard it the heat text-book 
In this dppartment extant. And my opinion is confirmed by the testimony of Pro£ 
F De lAnnay and Mademoiselle If arindln. They assure me that the boolc Is emi- 
nently accarata and praetieal, as tested in the sehool-room. 

From Pbot. TbrOw F Db Fpmat, lUbrew KdueaOonaZ InsiUuU, MemphU^ Tenn, 
U. PiOors Freneh Gramroar Is one of the beet and most praetieal works. The 
Freneh laagnage is chosen and elegant in style— «nodem and easy. It is' far superior 
to the other FroMrfi dass-hsoks In this ooootiT; The seleottoa of th« omiTtrsauoml 
part is rery good, and will i iterest pupils; and being all completed in only one t^- 
nme, it is especially desirable to have it introduced in our schools. 

From Pbop. Jaxbb H. Wosmam, Bordentoum Femah ColU^ K. J. 
The work Is upon tjie same plan as the text-books for the study of French and Eng- 
lish published in Berlin, for the study of those who have not the aid of a teacher, and 
theie hooks are considered, hy the first autlMHittes, tHe best boohs* lo most of our 
Insfitnaona, Americans teach, the modem languages, and heretofore the trouble baa 
been to give them a text-book that would di^Kise of the diflacaltie6 of the Freneh pro- 
nnndation. This diftcolty Is ^oeoessfally removed by P. and Van N., and I have 
Sfvary reason to beUeve it will soon make its way Into most of our best seho^s. 

From Pbov. Cbabus S. Den, Ann Smith Academy, LeaStffion^ Va, 
I cannot do better than to recommend ** P^JoI and Van Norman.** For ee mp r eV a- 
rive and systematic arrangement, progressive and thorongh devdepnent of all graoa- 
matical principles and IdionM, with a due admixture of theoretical Icnowledge and 
practical exeidse, I regard it as supsilor lo any (oUert b<>ok 6f the kind. . 

Fiom A. A. FoBSTCB, Prin. Pinehttret School, Thronto, C W. 
I have great satliifaction In bearing testimony to M. PhjoPs System of Frendi tn- 
struc*:!-)'!, :i<< ^y;<n in his complete cltiss-'>ook. For clearness and ooraprehenrivenea^ 
aiiuji;ed for ali ciisscs of pupLa, I have found it saperit^r to any other work of file 
kind, and have now used it for some years iu my establishment with great sueoesa. 

From Pbof. Ono FsmncB, MaploufOod IntUtuU, PtUt^Md, Maso. 
The donversational ex er c io es will prove an immense savlDg of Ifce hardest kind ft 
labor to teaeherv There is scar^ly any thing more trying M Hie ^ay it leadkiag 
language, than to rack your brahi for short and easily intellH^We bits of eonversation, 
aud to repeat them time and again with no better result than extorting at kmglntaiw 
vals a doubting ** oui,** or a hentatlng ** non, monsieniL*^ 



tW Tot ftirther testimony of a similar eharacter, see tpeelal dtetiUf, aa^ tmvmk 
— .. «^i._»^ — -"— I BaUetlB. 



aamhers of the Kdnsattoaal 
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^atianai Series of Standuf^d School^jSooki^ 

Wormaa's Qennan Grammars. 

Frcm. S&c^y Cbai. Jl Bo<wwi, Immi State University, 
A iroik of superior merit Aa a. tozt-book it is the heet I luiye ever seen. 
From Prof. E. W. iowsa, Pettrdmrff Temale CoUeff^ Va, 
Ffom irhat I hiiTe seen of t)ie -trork jt is almost oerttln J ehaU ^trod^tc^ U tato 
tUciitftftiitiota. 

JVom Prof, O. Campbsll, VniversUy o/Minneaota. 
A Toluc^le addUion to our school-bookSi and will find manj frien^ and do great 
good. 

From Pn^, O. H P. Corpbxw, JTory MiUtary liul, JUL 
I am better pleased vith them than anj I hare erer tausht. I haro already ordered- 
fbjToagk oar booksellers. .... 

From Prqf. B. S. Kkndall, Vernon Academy, Omn, 
% at oaoe pat the Elementary Grammar lata th« hands of a class of beginneri^ sad 
hare used it toiih great eatUt/aotioH. 

From Prof, 0. £. H^uns, Berftn Academy, WU. 
Womura's <}ermaa works are euperior. I shall ose them hereafter in mj Gemsa 



From Pr^. Magkits BircmioLTZ, IBram College^ Ohio. 
I haTB examined the Ck>mplete Grammar, and find it escelletiL You may rely that 
it will be used here. 

Frotji Pfin^ Tups. W. Tobw, pKuBmctA Female Seminary, JPf. 
The Complete German Grammar is worthy of aa exteOrira dreolatiQO. It is od- 
miraMy aaapted>lo the class^^ooin. I shall usst ii 

From Prof' Alkx. EosKreprrz, Houston Academy, Tpaoae, 
Bekrer will take and pay for .3 doien eopies. Mr. ITonaaa dnervM the tpprobatia 
and esteem of the teacher add the thanks of the student 

. Froth Prqf, €L Kaukiu, Auffueta Seminary, Maine. 
The Govplete Grammar eannot fail to §i9» gmd saHeJaetiom ly tk^ 0im0tXbf 
of Its arraugeltaent, and by its completeness. 

, From Pritk OyAu Pibke-b, Chrialim^ Un^^ergiiy, tto. 
^Httmtcha eerier as Is poflithre]^ nectasary. I do h«pa t^e eeaOm w^l ^ o p s sM M- 
wtflln file FreaclH ibc. Hi he lias IB tlier OtflrmaD. 

JVsw /V0/4 9. P. Bu4«A]T. I>if9an0on.Olfkge^Pti. 
The cUss have lately commenced, ^nd my examlaation thus far infnmtm m^ ia ss^ 
Sag Kluit I regard 11 as the heet grammar for loiJtraetien Iki the German. 

From Prin. 8il4s liimuiaBPi M<m»^UH Semin^^ ]II<^ 



t^xet^ found a classically and scientifically educated Prussian gentleman whom I 
vropose to make German instructor. I have shown him both your German grammars. 
He has expressed hie approbation of them genetiJly. 

jPVw» Prof. Z. Test, Rowland School for Toung l/xdieiifK. T. 

f iMlintrodacathe.booka •From a cn'iison^ examination 1 have ttoheflltatioiiitt 
prqnonxuping the Complete Grammar a decided improvemeni on tiw text-books at 
prisentin use 4n this oounlry. ^ *' . 

From Prof. Lewis EnTLSB, Korthfoeetem Vnivereiiy, lU. 

HsTlng looked through -ti»e Complete cifaBivar with soA^ caM I must say that yon 
have produced a good bode ; ton teiy be-a#arded with this gratification— that your 
grammar promptes the MUtf of l»»rBing.t(l|e A^man lMi9uracp«.a»d of beeosotac 
aoquainted witiir Its rtw w^r^fitre. * ' 

- From Prea. J. P. Rom, BtochweU (hSegiaie Zn0t., JML 

t supplied a class with the Elementary Grammar, and it gires complete eaft^Ue* 
tidiK The eonrersatlolaal and reading exercises are well eaiculated to illustrate the 
pria^ples, and lead the student on an easy yet thorough ooarse» X tUok the Goaa- 
pMe Ofiniwf e4»iny«ttni6tiTa 
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^ationai Series of Standard SchootSooks. 

THE CLASSICS. 

LTL TIN. 
Silber's Utin Course n 25 

The book eonUliu an Epitome of L^tia Grammar, falloved W Reading Ezercises, 
vith ez|i4anatory M olea and oopiooe Refereneee to the leading Latin Oramaan, ani 
alao 10 tha BpHome which pree ed ew tha vork. Then foOov a Latin-Engliah Vocabu- 
lary and EzereiM« in Latin Proae Compoeitlon, being thus complete in itael^ and a 
▼ery aniuble work to put la the hands of one aoont to itadj the language. 

Searing's Virgil's iEneid, a 26 

It oontalna only the fimt lix books of the BxnAA. %. A rery carefuUj oonatmeted 
Dictionary, ft. Baflloieotlj eopiona Motes. 4. Oramroatical references to four lead- 
ing Orainmars. 0. Numerous Illustrations of the h^eet order, 6. A superb Map 
of the Mediterranean and a4)aeeBt eoiiBtrieii 7. Dr. 8. R Ts^nr's *' Qnesitons on 
the iff neid.^ a A Metrical Index, and an Esmj on the Poettcai Stjle. 9. A phota- 
grapMe /m witMs of an earlr Latin M.S. 10. llie text according to Jahn, but paxai- 
graphed according to Ladewig. 11. Superior me<ihaninal axeoutlon. IS. The pilot 
no grwUer than that of ordinary editions. 



Hanson's Latin Prose Book, ...... 3 12 

Hanson's Latin Poetry, 3 12 

Andrews & Stoddard's Latin Grammar, *i ^ 

Andrews' Questions on the Grammar, * "^o 15 

Andrews' Latin Exercises, *i 25 

Andrews' Viri Romae, ♦! 25 

Andrews' Sallust's Jugurthine War, Ac. *i 50 

Andrews' Eclogues & Georgics of Virgil, '^'i 50 

Andrews' Caesar's Commentaries, .... *i 60 

Andrews' Ovid's Metamorphoses, ... ''^i 25 

Q-REEK. 

Crosby's Greek Grammar, . . . »^ . . . 1 88 

Crosby's Xenophon's Anabasis, 1 20 

MYTHOLOO-T. 
Dwight's Grecian and Roman Mythology. 

School editioii, $1 25; XJniTersitj edition, '*'2 26 

A knowledge of the ikbles of antlquitT, thns presented in a sjstematie form, is ai 
Indispensable to the student of general literature as to him who would perose SateQI- 
gentlf the elassieal anthers. The mythological allusions so fre^nsnt in )ltM(|tta|W Mi. 
readilj understood with such a Key as this. 
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2%e JVationeU Seties of Standard Sehoot SooJbs, 

ELOCUTION. 

Watson's Practical Elocution • . . .$o 26 

A brief, dear, and most satisfaetory toeatiae— same as in ** Independent 
Fifth Header.** Tlie latiject fallj illuetfated bj diagram. 

Zachbs' Analytic^locutioh i 60 

AU departmenta of eloeation— aoeh as the analysis of the voice and the 
■entenee, phonology, rhythm, expression, gestore, ^kc— «re here arranged 
for inatmction in claaaes, iilostrated by eopioaa ezamplei. 

Sherwood's Self Culture • i oo 



Self-eoltare in reading. 



treatife to those who 



kding, speaking, and eomnersation— «TerrTalnable 
vovid perfect themadves in these accompiiriiments. 



SPEAKERS. 

Iforthend's Little Orator *60 

Contains simple and attractiye pieces hi prose sad poetry, «dsptsd ts 
the capadty of ehildren under tiretre years of mge.^ 

Northend's Rational Orator -^26 

About one hundred and seventy dioiee pieces happily arranged. The 
design of the author in making the selection has beoi to ooUivafee t€r9a' 

Northend's Entertaining Dialogues ... .n 25 

Extracts eminently adapted to eoUivats the dramatio facnltJes, as ireU 
■s entertain an andiencs. 

Swett's Common School Speaker • . . .*i 26 



Baymond's Patriotic Speaker .*2 QO 

A superb compilation of modern eloquence and poetry, vith original 
dramauc exercises. Nearly every eminent IMng orator is rcpressnted> 
witlkoat distinction of place or pajrty. 

COMPOSITION, 4&C. 

Brookfleld's First Book in Composition • so 

Making the cultivation of this important art feasible for ttie smallest 
diild. E^ a new method, to induce and atkuulate thought 

Boyd's Composition and Rhetoric . . . *• i 86 

This work fhmlshes all the aid that is needftd or can be desired in 
the various departments and styles of composition, both inpross and verses 

Day's Art of Rhetoric i 26 

Noted for exactness of deflnitioa, dear limitatloD, and philoaophieal 
development of autject ; the large share of attention given to lBy«ntlo0» 
fs a braneh of ^^etorie, an4 the unequaUed analysis ^ stylo. 
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n$ ^niional Series of Standard Sehoot Soots. 

LITERATURE. 



^ ^ » 



Boyd's Milton's Paradise Ust n 2S 

Boyd's Young's Might Thoughts ^i 25 

Boyd's Cowper's Task, Table Talk, 4c. ^ 2S 
Boyd's Thomson's Seasons • * ... .n 25 
Boyd's Pollok's Course of Time . . ^ ^^\ii 
Boyd's Lord Bacon's Essays ..... M eo 

TIda MrtM of MiBoteft«4 •aillMis ef gnat EnsKdi writen, teVroM sod 
p(Mti7,te daaifiMdforerHfeal rMdinc aod parslnsfai ■ehooU. ^nof. J. B. 
B(^ proTw htnwelf M editor of btgk eapidty, adS the irofte n«BieelTee 
tteed BO eDeooaam. As eMrilier7te IM eteiy of Beltoe Lettree, etc, 
tlMie work* beTe no equal 

Pope's Essay on Man ...... ^ .. *ao 

Pope's Homer's Iliad • *«• 

The aelrlael tnartiitloii of Oie gteat poet or Aiitfqiiltr, Mi the natt^^ 
•*Seoa7 oft the Netare and Mate of Maii,*^ hj AuzAimtB Pops, afford 
■operlor ezereiee in literatoreand parsias. 

AESTHETICS^ 

Huntington's Manual of the Fine Arts « -^175 



Atlevof therieeandprogfWii^Art Si dlAlrenl ebtfii^^ fc iRlir 
ottnt of the iboet eminent nAdtert of Art» and a& M^alVKis qf IKe bft|i» 
lea ef Art It ti oempiete to it<elf, or maypreeed^ to U^Mia mt 



Boyd's Kames' Elemeiilf of CrtUcism .. .'i 75 

The herteditien ef Ihik ataadardirorikt IH^M the -MUd^ Df tMk "^ 
none may be eonstdered proficient in the ecianoe td the, Perceptioiic No 
other atady ean be pnnued with io tearked an effect upon the taete a»d 
reflneaent of the pistil. 

— — . ^-— t t ■ , f . , ' . ■ I « tifr Trf p rtf - ■ 

POLITICAL ECONOJSLY. 

Champlin's Lessons on Politiciail Economy i 26 

An Improrement on p'reyioae treatiiee, being ahoHer, yet conUi^g 
^MSi^SeSto'' fblluL ^**^ ^^ WBWitqTOltiDto ill £imc^ btb.» 
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2^€ ^aHonai Series of Standard 'School' Sfooks. 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Mahan's Intellectual Philosophy ... $1 75 

The subject exhanstirely considered. The author has evinced learn- 
ing, candor, and independent thinkkig. , 

lahan's Science of Logic 2 oo 

merit of being intelligiijle and self oenatetent. In addition to the antfaor*a 
carefully elaborated vleva, it embraces results attained by the ablest 
miudsof Great Britain, 'Germany, and France, in tills deparUnent 

Boyd's Elements of logic 1 00 

A systematic and philosophic condensation of itn Btriqieefc, fortifted with 
addi^Bsfron Watts, AhMTcroaiW*, Vhiitel7»4p& 

Watts on tlie Mind . . . 45 

The Improvement of the Mind, by Isaac Watts, is designed as a guide 
for the attainmeniof useful knowledge* As a tazt-book it is unparalleled ; 
and the discipline it affords cannot be too highly esteemed by the eda- 
caton 

MORALS^ 



Alden's Text-Book of Ethics • • • • • • «> 

For yonng pupils. To aid in systematixing the ethical teachfogs tf 
the Bible, and p<MJrt out the coincldeaees between Um ioBtractioiis of the 
sacred volnme and the found conclndons «f reascm. 

Willard's Morals for the Young . . . . *75 

Lessons in oonv^rsafional style to indolcate the eleineirt» of ttonl phi- 
losophy. The study is made attractive by B^ixrativ^B and e^^pravinga. 

GOVERNMENT. 



Howe's Ybung Citiiieh's Catediism .... 60 

Explaining the dutiei of District, Town, City, County, State, and 
United States OAeen, with rules for parliamentary and commercial busi- 
ness— that which every fbture ** sovereign^ aoght to know, and so liew 
are tangbt • 

Young's Lessons in Civil ifoverninent * ^ 1 25 

A compreiMBsive view of Government, and abstract of the lawt Aow- 
Ing the rigfats, duties, and responsibilities of citizens. 

Mansneld's Political Manual i 25 

This is a complete view of the theory and practice of the General and 
State Governments of the United States, designed as a text-book, lite 
author is an esteemed and able professor of constitutionai law, widely 
known for his sagacious utterances in matters of statecraft throngh the 
pablic press. • Recent events teach with eraphasfs tiie vitaA necessitv that 
the rising generation should comprehend the noble politys>f the Amer> 
lean yfe rti Mi l , «iirt Ibey iHiay a^t inttoO^^tt]/ V6e& eMo#ei wittf » ' 
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TEACHERS' AIDS. 



Brooks' School Manual of Devotion ... 7o 

ThUToliUMeMitalMdaUjdeTottoiua tzwdflM, eoMitting oT a hyna, 
MtoetioMof wripliin for altornata tmMag hf toMfa«r ftad pi^iy, aada 
prayw. IM TAloe for opaoliif and dodng ■ehool is appwMt 

Cleaveland's School Harmonist no 

CjjyiUhwMjropriftU ftiii«t for eMh hysa ia tiM •• HwMud «f Dero- 

The Boy Soldier 75 

Completa tnfiuitrj teetlet for tehoota, vith Ulatirftttoiw, for Um nie of 
Cbote vho voald introdaee this plwirint rebuntkm from the *'«»<»»««ff r 

Welch's Object Lessons l oo 

Inraloable for taaehort of primary Mhoo]& Contains the best explana- 
tion of the Pestaloxzlan system. By its aid the profideney of pupOs and 
the general interest of the school may be Increased one huidred per cent 

Tracy's School Record *76 

To record attendance, dqK>rtment, and sdiolarehlp; containing also 
many useful tables and suggestions to teachers, that are worth of them- 
•elres the price of the book. 

Tracy's Pocket Record .♦65 

A portable edition of the School Beoord, without the tebles, Ac 

Brooks' Teacher's Register ♦! oo 

Presents at one Tiew a record of attendance, recitations, alid deptfft- 
nent for the whole term. 

Carter's Record and Roll-Book • • . . .*2 so 

For large graded schools. 



National School Diary, per dozen n 00 

reekly 
great 
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A little book of btenk forms for weekly report of the ftaadloff sf ^*fc 
■cholar, from teacher to parent, A great conreniencc ^^ ^^ 
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27k€ ^ationat Teachers* Zibraty. 
THE 

TEACHER'S LIBRARY. 



The Student; or, Fireside Friend — PheIps,**i-50 
The Educator; or, Hours with my 

Pupils, do, n 60 

The Discipline of Life; or, Id^ 

Norman,. do, ♦! 76 

The aathoresB of these vorl^s Is one of the most distinguished writers 
on.cdaca(l<}n; snd they csb mot fidl to pro^^ a rAIaable addition to Uio 
School and Teachers' Libraries, being in a high degree boA ifitemtiiif 
and idstmetiTe. 

Becker's Scientific Basis of Education, • ."^2 w 

Adaptation ofstndy and classification by 'temperaments. 

Object Lessons— Welch • *ioo 

This is a complete exposition of tlie popular modem system of **o1^iMi> 
teaching,** for teachers <tf primary c' 



Theory and Practice of Teaching— Page .♦! so 

Tliis Tolome lias, without doubt, been read by two hundred thousand 
teach«in, and its popularity reroahis undiminished— 4arge editions being 
exhausted yearly. It was the pioneer, as It is now the patriardi ^ 
professional worics for teachws. 

The Graded School-Wells ♦! 26 

The proper way to organize graded schools is here fllustrated. Tha 
author has aTailed himself of the best elements of the seTCral nrstems 
prevalent in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St Louis, and 
other dties. 

The Normal— Holbrook . •*! 75 

Carries a working school on its Tisit to teachers, showing the most an^ 
proTdd methods of teaching all the common branches, including the tech^ 
nioalities, exi^anatioaa, demonstrations, and definitions introductory and 
peculiar to euch branch. 

The Teachers' Institute-^Fowle .... .♦! 26 

This is a Tolume of suggestions inspired by the author*s experience nt 
institutes, in the instruction ef young teachers. A thousand points of in- 
lerest to this clasv are most satis&ctortly dealt with. 
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27k4 jr€ Monmi T^iuMen* IMrary. 

The Teacher and the Parent— Morthend • t*i w 

▲ trwilUe apod aMimoB.«sli6ol edso^tfoo, iMlfind t<ntad WdMsn to 
▼tow tMr Mlttag te Ms ITM llgh^ aad 10 ■ttowlft^ thim to lldelUj. 

The Teachers' Assistant— Northend . • .'^'i 50 

A Mtorml eoaOaiMUfaa of 'tte fMtysfm proffow vori^ «oro dhwily 
coiwiot od for daily mo U Um odminiatratJon af Mkool dtocjpline and in- 
■(rcctiao. 

School Government— Jewell >i 50 

FanofadraBoadideaaottilionl^lootwIilehltittttoliidlflalsi Tbeeri- 
lielnM i^aA eomot kbeoriea of pnolshmoit and Mheiiies of adminUfcra* 
tkHi hare axoltod genaral attoitfiMi and comment 

Grammatical Diagrams— Jewell . . . • .n oo 

Tht diagraai ■ j ft l a u i of teartring frammar esplainod, defeodod. and 
teproTod. Tho eorlooi in literatore, |he laarehar for tnith, tboae inter- 
otted In no V teronlloatk aa well aa the 4i«lf|ea of ProC OUrk, vho woald 
aoo their fiiTorlte theorr (kiriy treated, all want thia tMwk. There are 
manywho woold like to be made iiunillar with this ajatoBi haiim riaUng 
Ita oae in a etaan Tht oppintnnity ia here afibrded. 

The Complete Examiner— Stooe « • . • *n S5 

Oonaiiti 

aoademie 

tezt-booica 

teachera in eeenrinf oeniieaAee, vnpMa 1 

teachera la aoleeiia#Tetteir qnoMbna. ■ 

School Amusements— Root •♦! 60 

To aeelat teacbera in making the iebool int e ree tl n g, vitkhintaMion t 
■an^ement of the edHxd-rooni. Salea for milltarj and gymnartfr ezi 
•ieea ate In^ndiwl- . lUiyitra^d bj ^BagramiL 

Institute Lectures on Mental and Moral 
Culture— Bates . .♦! M 

Theae leetorea, originally deUrered before Inotitiitea, are baaed noon 
▼ariona topleeof Intoreat to tho teachMv Tha.TOkMpe ^ mMM to 
prepare tl^ will, airaken the inquiry, and atimalate the ibooght of the 
aealooa te*che& 

Method of Teachers' Institutes— Bates- • * w 

Seu forth fhe beat method of oondueting ioatitnt^ with a detailed ao- 
eonnt of the ol^eetr organicatioB, plan of Ina^pmotioa, and trtft theory of 
aducation on wki^ soch inatraeUon ehonld be based. 

History and Progress of Education . . .♦! 50 

login 
lebeai 
ufefol 
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The tjratenuiof ednoatlon prevaiUag in all natlona and agea, thegradnal 
adranoe to the present time, and the bearing of the past npon the preaeni 
in thia lagard, are worthy of the earefol inyeatlgatlon of all ooncemoA !■ 
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2%e J\raHon€a Tochers* Zidrany. 

American Eduoation— HansTield |i 60 

A treatlae on fhe principles and elements of education, as practiced In 
this conntrj, vith ideas towards distbiotiye rqiablican and Gluistiaa edu- 
cation. 

American Institutions— De Tocqueville • .*i so 

A TilaaUe index to the genius of our QoTemment. 

Uniirersal EduoatioA— flayhew • . * . .n 75 

The snl^ecA is ^^f roaohed with the cle»r, l|ee9 MfiD0ptioB tf o«e vkf 

has oDserred its necessity, and realised Us feesiMftxand expediency 
flilce. The redeeming and elevating power <^ improred Qommon schools 
•onstittttes the insplratioa of the volop^ 

Higher Christian Education— Dwight • . *! W 

A treatise on the nrin<;jlplef and >P|rtt, the modes, directioBS, and m- 
snlts of all true teaching; showing that right education should appeal M 
frery element of enthusiasm in the toachePs n«tare. 

■odern Philology— Dwighl ,...,. .^i 76 

Important to the gfammaHan, and tndlspensable to the teeehsr ef lf»- 
ffuage, ancient or modem, who wonid 9XhH his pnpils the adT«Btage of 
ttie analogy and association to be derived from an intelligent ioomparisoB 
eCi^ languages and their history. 

Lectures on Natural History— Chadbourao * 76 

Aflbrding many themes for onl instmction in this interesting seie a se ■ 
especially m schools whose it is not patined as % 9^ exercise. 

Outlines of Mathematieal Scienoe^-Davies ^i oo 

A manual suggesting the l>est methods of presenting mathematieal l»r 
struction on the part of the teacher, with Uiat oomprehenstve view of the 
^hple ii:hlch is necessaij to the iRtelijieot treatment vt a pa]$, ia seifinqpi 

Logic & Utility of Mathematies-Davies • •*! 60 

An elaborate and lucid exposItiOQ of the principles which lie at the 
foundation of pure mathematScs, with a highly ingenious aapUca^on tf 
their results to the dereh^ment of the esseaUal Idea of S» difltoeit 
branches of the science. 

Mathematical Dictionary— Davies & Peck . 8 so 

This eydopndia ef mstfiematical science defines with oompleteiiesa, 
precision, and accuracy, erery technical term, thus constituting a popular 
beatise on each branch, and a general view of the whole sul^lect 



Attention Is here caHed to fhe ritai connection beHrem a good Mhool. 
hoose and a good school, with plans and specifications f^r s«mrii||^ (lia 
former in the most economical and satlsfiMtory msonec 



School Architecture— Barnard a 25 

11 con 

and I 

fttlsfiM) 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 



TIm Ivo «toaMBto of InalnMltai and entflrlidniaeDt vere oarer nor* bappUr eooi- 
WMi than In this eoUaetton of ilaiidard booka. ChUdraa and adoite alike wUI hert 
ind aapU food for the mfaid, of tho aort that if %uAj dignUdL, wtila not dagvi^ 
ratiaff to the lerel of modem romaooe. 

LIBRARY OF LITERATTTRK 
Hilton's Paradise Lost Boyd's iniistratedEd.n 60 

Young's Niglit Tlioughts .... do. . . l «o 

Cowper's Task, Table Talk, &c. • do. . . i 60 

Thomson's Seasons do. . . i 6o 

PoUok's Course of Time .... do. . . i 60 

leee great moral poeme are knovn wb 
, and are retarded aa modeU of the t 
'M are beaowiillj fflnetrated, and nol 



Th i M great moral poeme are knovn whererer the Eni^b laogoafe la 
lead, and are regarded aa modeU of the beet and pereet literature. TIm 
boeke are beaottfallj fflnetrated, and notea icplain all donbtftil mean* 
tagai and ftmiieh other matter of hitereet to the genena reader. 



Lord Bacon's Essays, (Boyd's Edition.) ..,160 

'Iknofther grand Bi^;IIah daarfc, aflbrfflag the hii^ieet enmple of pnttf 
In langoage and atjle. 

The Iliad of Homer. Trandatod by Pope. . . 80 

Thoee who are nnable to read Ada greateet of andent irrltere In the 
eriglna], ihoiild not fidl to arail themaelTee of thia metrieal version bj an 
coiiiiMit a^olar and poet. 

The Poets of Connecticut— Everest .... i 76 

with the biocrapbieal aketebea, thie Tohime fonmi a eevmlete hlstovr 
of the poetieal Uteratore of the State. 

The Son of a Genius— Hofland ...... 76 

% Jnrenile damte wbieh nerer weara oat» and flnda manj Intereated 
readers in ervj generation of yonth. 

Lady WiUoughby i oo 

The diarj of a wife and mother. An hiftorical romanee of the aeren- 
teenkh oentar/. At once beautiful and pathetic, entertaining and in- 
atmotiTe. 

The Rhyming Dictionary— Walker . • • . i 3S 

A eerTlceable mannal to oompoaen of rkjthirleal matter, betaig a eem» 
plate index of allowable rhymea. 
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LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. 
Home Cyclopaedia of Chronology ... 42 26 

An Index to ihe soarces of knoirledge— a dicttonary of datM. 

Home Cyclop^ia of Geography • •< . •. • 2 26 

A eomplete gazetteer of tbe world. . 

Home Cyclopaedia of Useful Arts- - ^ j . 2 25 

O^rering fbe ^rinoSpIea and practlfiei«f modtm adentiie .«nterprit», 
w ith a record of 'iinportant inrentiona ia agricnltarOf architecture, do- ^^ 
mestic ecoobmy, engiueering, ntaohiaerff BUuiufactuFea, mining, photo- 
genic and telegraphic art, &c., &c 

Home Cyclopaedia of Literature & Fine Arts 2 25 

A complete index to all terras emploTed In belles lettrea, philosophy, 
theology, law, mythology, painting, muaio, scalpture, ar^itecture, and ill 
kindred arts. 



LIBRARY OF TRAVEL., 
Ship and Shore— Collon ........ . . 1 60 

Ii^ Madeira, Lisbon, and the Mediterranean Ocean. Illnstrated. . - 

Land and Lee— Colton • . . 1 60 

In the BosphoruB and ^gean. Illnstrated. 

• * ' • ■■■ * 

Sea and Sailor-Collon • • • • • . • - . i so 

Notes on France and Italy. lUni^ated. 

Deck and' Port— Coiton . . • • . . • .-.1 60 

A emise to GaUfom^ Illustrated. 

Three -Yoiars in California— Colton . . . . 1 60 

During the gold fever. Illustrated. 

These racy descriptions Of trarel are regarded as modds In thki 
department of literature. They i^^e read by old and young with vart 
interest and profit 



A Visit to Europe— SilUman, 2 vok . . . . 3 oo 

A very spicy book of fo 
tourist to tht feet of the i 



A Teiy s^ie:^ book of foreign traTeL It bringa erery ej^ortonity of lh« 
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TMAVEL-Continutd. 

Life in the Sandwich Islands— Cheever • .$i 50 

The ** heart ot th« Faeiflc, «• \\ wm and Is.** shov* Biotfc Tividly the 
eontrast between the deptii of deeri^atton and ba rtwri am^ and the t^^l^ 
and lioerty of eirUlxation, eo ranidlj realised in these islaads uader the 
humanlaing Inlloence of tiM CbrUtian relijcion. lilostrated. 

Peruvian AhUquities— Von Tselmdi- . * . i so 
Travels in Peru— Von Tschudi . . • . .1 50 

'The fmx 9f these -^aoltaAMt aftrtt v1»teT«r tqforiBatlen lias been at- 
tained bj trarelsfV an4 men of sdence conoerningihe extinct people vfao 
•nee inhabtfod Tvn.% sad wW have left befated Iham many reUcs eC a 
wonderful ciTills&tton. The "* Travels'* fiirnish raluaUe information 
eonoernfaig Ihe ooontiy snd Its tehsbJIsnts as they aow are. Illustrated. 

Ancient Monasteries of the East— Curzon • 1 so 

The ezploratkm <^ these andent seats of learning has throvil nkneh 
nght npon the researnhes of the historian, the philologist, and the tho^ 
k^n,asweaasthefBneralstedeatofaQtfa|oi^. lUustrated. 

Discoveries in Babylon & Nineveh— Layard 1 76 

Taloable aHIrs fsr the infbrmatioB ia^>arte4 vith regard to these most 
interesHng mlns, and the pleasant adsnntnrei V") obsenrations of the 
author in regions that to most men seem lilMrairylaaiL Illnstraled. 

Egypt and the Holy Land— Spencer . . . 1 w 

Still another Tolnme of eastern trareL The many inoontrorertlUe 
f rooft of Seriptare obserred by the pains-takini^ modem trareler are 
worth the priee of the book. lUnstrated^ 

St. Petersburgh— Jermann 100 

Amerleans are less fkmiliar with the history and soel^ customs of the - 
Rnsdan people than those of any other modem civUiaed nation. Oppor- 
tunities saeh as this book affords are ael^ therefore, to be neglest^ 

The Polar Regions— Osborn ^ 1 38 

A thrilling and intensely interest ng narratire of one of the famons ez- 
pedidons in search of Sir John Fi^mUin— nnsnoeewftil hi Its SMdn olf|ee^ 
^ut ad^ng many fkots to Uie repertoire of seienoe. 

Thirteen Months in the tonfed^Fate Army - 76 

The idithor, a neithem man eeossripted Into the Confederate senric% 
and rising from the laaks by soUUsrly.^sonduok to positions of responsi^ 
Mlity, had remarkable opportunities for the acquisition of fiacts respect- 
ing the conduct of the Sonthem armies, and the policy and deeds of ttieir 
lesiders. He partieipated in many engagements, and his book is one of 
the most exciting narratives «f AdYrn^re erer rablished. Hr. Steven- 
son takes no ground as a partizan, but Tiews thewiole subteet as iri^ the 
eyie bf a neutml— only intomsted la subaerrin^ the enO* of history 1^ t^ 
•sntribution of Impartial faets. Hhislnted. > 
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LIBRARY OP HISTORY. 
History of Europe— Alison #2 so 

A relUbla and Btandftrd work, vhich eovert viUi dear, connected, and 
complete narrative, the erentful oocorrences transpiring flrom A. D. 1789 
to 1816, being ^^s&xdij a hlstorf of tke career of Hapoleon Bonaparta - 

History of England— Berard 1 15 

Combining a Mstovy offtho eodal lift of tfie Bagttib people with thai oC 
the civil and military transactions of the realm. 

History of Rome— Bicord i 60 

Possesses all the charm of 4n attraotlre romanee. The ikhles wltli 
which this history abonnds are introdnced in snch away as not to deeelTe 
the inezperientoea reader, while adding vastly to the interest of the work 
l^dafliaraiogapleaslogibdezlotbegeDiasof thoRooianpeoiple. Il|«s- 

The Republic of AflfidPlea—Willarct- • • .9 25 
Universal History in Perspective— Willard 2 20 

From these two oomparattvely brief treatises tl^e iatelUgent J9tn4 m«x 
abtain a compvehensive knowledge of Ihe historr ef the w<vM In ttoft 
hemispheres. Mrs. WiUard*s rq^tattdi as an historian is wide as the 
land* lUostcate^. 

Ecclesiastical History— Marsh ...... 8 oa 



History of the Ancient Hebrews— Mills • • 1 75 

The record of ** Ood*s people** from the can of Abraham to the destroy 
tlon of Jerusslem ; gatfatfed from sources sacred and profkne. 

The Mexican War— Mansfleld ..... l 60 

A Ustorr^ its origin, and a detailed aceonaft of its victories; with 
•Aelaldlsfftlehes,th»tna*yofpeao«.aiiAv«ta9hletahleiL lUttateted^ 

Early History of Michigan— Sheldon ^ . . l 76 

A work of value and deep hiterelfto Che people of tiie West Cooi. 
AM MiMF the w^vimtm ef ttos. Uwin Oaest ---— — -*•- - 
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LIBRARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 
Life of Dr. Sam. Johnson— Boswell • • is ^^ 

This vMk hMbMO ImCdm the pabllo for WTviitr tmMi with InenMioff 
•fprobfttloii. BotveUlilmownM**fcheprineeorUognphen." 

Henry Clay's Life and Speeches— Nallory 

2 Tola. i ... 4 50 

Tbli great Amerleui ■tateoMB eommAadi the ' admlnttioii, anA hli 
ehaaeter aad deeda Mlkit the itoAy of erery patriot. 

Life & Services of General Scott— Mansfield i 76 

Hie hero of the-MezSoan var, who vaa for mutfj^m the meet prond- 
sent flfore io Aiaeriian laflltary eirdee, ihoQld not he fcrgotten to fhe 
whirl or more reeeot erenta than thoee by whieh he rignalieed hlmaell 



Garibaldi's Autobiography ....... i 60 

The Italian patrlot^a record of hia own m^ trandated and edited hr Ida 
friend and admhrer. A thrnUqc narratfre of a romantle oareer. with 
fortrait ' . 

Lives of the Signers— Dwight ••.... l so 

The Toxaoxtj of the noble men i^ dedaced oof eonntry free at the 
aeril ^ thefa: ewn **lirea, fbrtonel^mnA aacred henor/* dioqld be on- 
balmed in ererr Ameriean^a heart 



Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds— Cunningham i 60 

A eandid, tmfhftal, and appredatiTe mem<^ of the great painter, with 
a ceaapHatien of Ma di a ce nne a. The Tolnme k a tezt4Mok ror artiata, aa 
well aa thoee who wetdd aegatre Hw radtwelita ef art Withaporteaik 



Prison Life ..... . ...... 7fi 

imareaMng Mofraphiee of eelebrated priaonera and martyn> 
eipeQlaUy for the inatmction and onlttTation of youth. 
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LIBRAJIY OP NATURAL SCIENCR 
The Treasury of Knowledge ..... 41 25 

A efdopcBdU of ten thonuod «onmu>ii fhings, emlmtdiif the irUeil 
raoge of loltfeet-iiiatter. lUostrmted. 

Ganot's Popttlar Physics . . V - • . • . i 76 

The etememttof -metant phllMdph j lor hothetottenl «id jbhe gelietiri 
reeder. The originil work u oelebrated for the nMtenificent character eC 
ita niMtratloDe, all of vfaidi are Uterallj repreduoedf berOi 

Principles of Chemistry— Pprler . . . ^ . 2 oo 

A irork which commends itaelf to the amateor in edenoe hj ite extreme 
■impHeitj, and oarefhl avoidance Of vnneceaearjdetaiL Illastrated. 

Class-Boolc of Botany— Wood ...... 8 50 

\'Indlfpensab]eaii4/irofkofTelBr«nee. Hhii^lled. . , I . . 

The Laws of HeaUh— Jarvis .....*• 1 66 

Thia if ^t an ahetraet ofiotomv, hat alMta teachinge are dioeted to ^e 
hesi m^eAior.pi:^«3iTih^hfialfe«a8laealoaiM^hjan1nt^^ 
ledge ox the itracture and needs of the homan body. Illustrated. 

Vegetahle & Animal Physiology— Hamilton 1 26 

An ezhanstlTe analjals of the conditions of life in all animate natoreu • 
niastrated. 

Elements of Zoology— Chambers • . ^ . . 1 50 

A complete riew of the animal kingdom aa a portion of external natore. 
Slnstrated. • . • - 

Astronography— WlHard ........ i oo 



Tiie a—ents ef h str wKW ay in a eoa^ael and nadable form. Ulna* 
trated. 



Elements of GeoI6gy— Page • • -125 

The sn 
Clnstratc 



^ The snhfeet presented In ita tiro ejects of faitereatlBg and isnportani 



Lectures on Natural History— Chadbourne 75 

The sahjeet k tore eonaldared in Its relatioM to iateDeot, taat«» lMalth» 
and religion. 
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YALUABIiE LIBBAKY BOOKa 
The Political Manual— Mansfield .... 41 25 

Bv«rrA«MfleMi ymtA thMM \m *aflUr«1th tlu |via«iples«f «li6 
jorvnuMntaoder whk* * " 
will one daf eaH npon 1 



gorvromeiit aoder whtelt ba Urti, •■paotoUy •• the poUof of tUs eMntr^ 
" onblmtopMtf^^pa(«lnik,atleasttotiiaexteatofbte 



AmeirioaQ Institutions— De TocqvfviUe * * i 50 
Democracy ki Ameriea— De TocqiieviUe • • a 25 

Theytewtof thto4Wi^li»tatocdfB<reBthi«aiM0f •arp»mtaa 
inttttatSom are of Boqeeetbrneble relae, m proeeedbf from a ftandpoint 
■fcwm we iddem ha^e an o p pof tuat ty lo he^. 

Constitutions of the United States • • . . 2 52 



CootaSoe the CoMtltaifoa W tiM Oeaeral G«««nBeBt, aiUl ef the wpe-^ 
nl State Ooremmente, the Dedaratkm of IndepenAeaee, aad other tm* 
portent doevmente relatiaf to AmecVma biatoij. IndiipenMble ae a 
woilLofrefereBQe. 

Public Economy of the United States • * • 2 25 

A loll dlaeoMlon of the relatiene of Ipie UqHM %ii4m wUh «UiW 9ir 
iooe,e^peciaUy4hetoaiibil%ira>ft>»tadepoH» > 

Grecian ailid Roman Mythology— Dwight * ^ 25 

The preeeotatioiv tn a ejatematle israi, of Ihe FaUee of AnHiplIf, 
affords meet enterteJniiif reading, and Is valna^le tp all ee an Index i» f%| 
SyMacM fi<^M M fH«P& U' Btacatare, M 
the daenci who woold ^efcae intelUgentty the danical authora. Illiia- 
tratad. 

Modern Philology— Dwight 1 7' 

The adoDeeof laafoageJa heto phMod, in |he IMAeofra medeiatt 
▼olnme, withm the reach of aU. 

General View of the Fine Arts— Huntington l 76 

of a groap of jomig people, e oue e iauS ^fne' prodnetlonr an¥efyl# o/tfo 
grMtmestenof art»wha0eBan|^<)F47if#K»<<M»USa9i JWe dtet t ip wiU P 
•offlclent index of ite character. 

Morals for the Touog—WiUard *. ' ^ 

A series of moral slories^hy one of iM mp^ «xp«(>^M «f A pu n kW 
edneators. Blhstraled. 

Improvement of the Hind— Isaac W^ts • • ^ 

A olasslcal standard. Mo Totuy v9tWnin fl|onld grow np ^tUiovt h*Tim 
peraiedlt . 
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A. S. Barnes & Company 

[TrflB tb* Nsv T^ms PATvrarDS*, .▲■§ . IIM.] 

Thh well-kiMira nd I<mg-««tebHtb6d Book and Statfotierj Hoaie bu reeentif r«- 
im»Tod frqn Um premlaes vith wblcl) it k«s been i4entlfied for over twenlir yeftrv, !• 
the fine buildings, Nos. Ill and US William Street, eomer of John Street, New York, 
Me blo«k only P^tm the dd etore. Qere tliey h«Te been enabled to organise their ex- 
lenaiTe busdnem In all its departments nore thoroughly than erer before, wid eq)ey 
CMUitie* pfliSMsed h)r oo other house In New York, for hwid}iag fai lai^e 4iumtU!ee 
nod at eaUslhelory i^rtoes eveiy Mng in IMr Hue. 

▲ Tislt \fi this Uige estftblWbOMOt irttl.well miay the cartons. Qa entering, we tod 
the <irst Koor oecuplad mainly by oAoes appertaining to the dlflereol departokcnVi.of 
the bnslneas. The ftrst enoonntered is the ** Salesman's Offioe/* where attentfre yonng 
men are alwajrs In waiting to i<iipp1y the wants of customers. Further on we com^ to 
the ifUitry Dej>artment, where all involoes from the -several sales-rooms art collected and 
recorded. Next cotqes the General Ofhoenf the firm. Then a modest sign Indicated the 
entimneeto the *'TeacherV iteadiBg*noom**-Hi-epael(ms imd Inviting apartment ssl 
apart for the use Of the many profe8sion«I friends and visitors of thte house. On ^bm 
table we noticed files of c)dncational jp'umajbi and oth^r periodieal matter-HrUle • 
book-case contains a flue selection of popular publications as samples. The private 
office of the seidor partner, and the Book-keeper's and Mailing Clerk% respectivu 
apartaoents, are next in order, and eomj^ete the Ust of oAoes On this floor. The rer 
SMtinder of the space Is ooeupied by tlie departments of stoek knovB as **lAle^ PvhU* 
cations'* and *' General School Books." 

Deaeending to the finely lighted and ventilated bssement, we 'find the ^ C^^changs 
Trade,** ^ Shipping,*' and ** Packing ** departments. Here, also, is kept a heavy stoek 
of the publications of the bouse, while a series of vaults under the sidewalk afford 
accommodation for a variety of heavy goods. Stepping on the platform of the fins 
Otid* Steam-elevator, which runs from bottom to top of the building^ tfie victor 
ascends to the 

Seeood Story.— This floor Is oeo up led 1^ the Blaak Book and Stationery Depart- 
ment, where are earrled on all the details of an entirely separate business, by derks 
especially trained In this line. Here every thing in the way of Imported and domestie . 
stationery is kept in vast •esortment and to Milt the wuits of every class of tade. Th« 
system of organisation mentioned above imables this house to compete sueeesslkilly 
with those who make Uils branch % spedaltv. while the convenience to Booksellers of 
making all their purchases at one place is indlq|»utable. 

On the third floor are found the following varietieB of stodi x Toy and Jovenito 
B o o k s, BiMes and Prayer Books. Standard Works, Photograph Albums, Ac. The 
Ibunh aud fifth stories are occupied as store-rooms for Standard School Stock. 
During the summer, while all the manuftctnrinc eneigles of the concern are devoted 
te the preparation and aoounuUtion of stock for the Ihll trade, upwards of kal/ m 
miUion of eottfrnes are gathered in these capadous rooms at once. 

The manufacturing departm«it of this house is carried on In the old premises, Noa. 
U. 68. and 55 John Street, and 9, 4> find 6 Dutch Street A large number of opera 
Uvea, with adequate presses and madiinery, axe oonrtnatly employed In tnninf e«l 
Ike yefolar p«hlkMloM f< the icM 
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The Peabody Correspondence. 

Nkw Vosk, AprQr^^ 1807. 
To TBM, BoABD mr Tsrarav <w thb Psabodt Edvcatcomal Fund: 

Obntlbmbm— Haring been for many years Intlnuttelj connected vith the ednea- 
llenal totereete of the South, ve are deatroiui of ezp^eMdng our appreciation of the 
oeble eharltr wbleh joa repr eee n t The Peabed j Fund, to enoonrage and aid eom- 
«oa eehooto in tbeae war-de^flated Stataa, can not faU of aeooiaidiahlns a |^«at and 
food work, the benefleent reenlti of whleh, at thev will be ezhQ)ited in the fbtare, not 
•nly of the eltlcken popnlatfton of llie South, bnt of the nstton at large, teem almosl 



It is probable thai the i^e of meritorlens fcext-beokc will proyen meet effectiw 
toward the thorongh acoompuidunent of Kr. Peabod/^a bencToleat deeign. As we 
pnbliah aanr which are conatdered tnch, we tare aeleoted from our Ifst Home of the moil 
talnaUe, a«d aak the •prlrilegg'of plaelig them in joor hands ftn* grataitow distriba- 
Moo in eonnection wtth the fond of whieh 70a have ekurgat avMog the teaohera an4 in 
|he achoote of the dertitnte South. 

Otisenrlnff that the training of teaebere (through the aojiBnej of Normal Schools and 
Mhenrtee) n to be a prominent f^edare^f Tonr nndertakuig, we offsr jou for this pnrw 
fow 6,000 Teittmeeof the ^T^aehers* Ubrnrj,*'— « seriea of professional woriu de- 
signed for the eUdent self-edneatioa of those who are in their turn to teach other^-> 
as follows:— 

600 Page's Theorj 4od Praetioe of Teach- S60 Bates* Vethod of Teachers* Institaee» 
ing. SOO De Tocquerille's American Instttut'na 

SOO Welch's Manual of Otdeet-LeaoMS. tfO Ovight^ U^er Christian EducatioB. 
000 Oavies* Outlines of Mathematical 860 Hiaiorx of Edueatioa 

Science. 260 Mansfield on American Education.. 

180 Holbrook's Mormal Methods Of 96tf Mafhew on Univerftal Education. 

Teachin#. S80 Korthend*e Teoebera* Assistant. 

t80 WeUs 00 Graced Sehools. if» Northead'a Teacher and Parent. 

860 Jewell on Scho<d GoTernmeni KSO Root on School Amasements. 

800 Fowle*s Teachers* Institute. SSO 8tone*H Teachers' Examiner. 

In Addttiea to these we also ask that TOW.wUft itoept 86,8v>0 rolnmes of scfaooMMokl 
for intermediate dssses, embrarini^— "x ^ ' 

6,000 The National Second Reader. 6,000 Beers' Penin^nshlp. , 

6,000 Dariett* Written Arithmetic. 600 First Book of Scienbe. 

0i,80t Monteith*s Seoond Book in Gedgra- 600 Jarris* Phyriology sad Hmliti. ' ' 
phy. t 600 Peck'a Ganet's Natural PkUeaophf. 

8»000 Montelth's United Statee.Historx. 600 Smi^ & Maruu's Book-keepingr 

Should your Board consent to undertake the distribution of these rolumea, we sb^ 
hold oorselres in readinesi to pack and a^p the same in such quantities and to saes 



points as you may designate. 
Wo fhrther prof 



' propose tbat, rtionld yov ted it adrisattle to use a greater qnnnti^ ef 
oar puUieations in the proaecuUoB of your plans, we will donate, for the benefit oC 
this cause, twerUy-Jlve per cent of the usual wnolesale price of the book* needed. 

Hoping that our request will meet with yoar approval, and that we may have the 
pleasure of contributing in ttoto way to wants with whfeh we deeply sympathise, w« 
«!«, gentlemen, very re^eetfuUy yours, A. S. BARNES A0O, 

Boston, IToyTtlS^* 
MiflSBn. A. 8. Babxks <b Co., Pdblishos, Nkw.Yosk: 

Gbmtlbmsm — Your communication of the 29th nit, addressed to the Trustees of the 
Ptebody Bdiicitton Fnnd, has been hsnded to me by our general agent, the Rev. I^. 
Sears. I shall take the greatest pleasnre in laj^ng it before the board at their eariieal 
■seeting. I am nnwilling, however, to postpone its acknowledgmeut so long, and 
hasten to assure you of the high value wnich I place upon your gift. Five thousand 
vidnmes of your **Teaehers' Libranr,** and twenty-five thousand volumes of ** School- 
Books for intermediate classes," make up a most munifieeut contribution to the causoi 
oi Southern education In which we are engaged. Dr. Sears is well acquainted with the 
books you have so generously offered us, and unites with me In the highest apprecia- 
tion of the gift You wiil be glad to know, too, that your lettisr reached us in season 
to be communieated to Mr. Peabody, before he embarked for En^nd on t^e Ist in*' 
stant, and that he expressed the greatest gratification and gratitude on hel^ring wbufc 
you had offered. 

Believe me, gentlemen, with the hi^eet respect add rraard, yohr obliged and ete> 
ilnnt Mnwftt, . : ROBT. C. WINTHROP, Cha 
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